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taUNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  <|jp 


3m  Serfage  toon  fBStl^elm  fStolet    in  Setyjtg 
erfc^ienene  @<})0$  ber  neueren  ©^va^ett, 

in  ^)Cu5ga6en  fur  pcuf fd)c,  c^ngfanber  mtb  ^franjofcti. 

Siefe  Jprafttfdjen  <Sonberfation3biid}er  fyaben  in  ber  furjen  fteff  fcit 
(Svfcfyeinen  beretts  iiberaflfytn  SSerbrettung  gefunben,  unb  ftnb  na* 
meittltcfy  nacb  folgenben  ©ta'bten  tn  grSfjerer  $[n$afy[  abgefe£t:  23ar= 
men,  SreSlau,  SartSntfye,  (Svefelb,  ©era,  ©otfya,  Hamburg, Eetyjtg, 
2embevg,  Sftagbeburg,  ^eftf;,  $ot8batn,  ?prag  unb  Sfrieft. 

ECHO  FRANCAIS, 

Oil  ' 

nouveau   Cours  gradue   de   Conversation  francaise, 
par  Fr.  de  La  Fruston, 

Professeur  de  rilniversite  de  France,  Acaddmie  de  Paris. 

9lucfy  unter  bem  Xitel : 

prnktisdjE  ^nlritong  fnm  Sn^wis^'&jftt^m. 

Sen  %t.  be  £a  ftntftotu 
9ftit  einent  tootfftanbtgen  SSortevbucfye. 

©rttfe  Sluflage. 

8.  ©ebunben.  15  Wgr. 
Particpvei'o  frtr  25  rol)c  SZpemplate:  7  £J)Ii\  15  Ugt.  baave  Sculling. 


THE  ENGLISH  ECHO: 

a  practical  Guide    to  the  Conversation  and   Customs 

of  Every-day  Life  in  Great-Britain. 

By  Samuel  D.  Waddy, 

B.  A.  of  the  University  of  London. 

%ufy  untev  bent  SEttet : 

^raltifdje  Snleitimg  put  (£ngKfdj=@}n:e$en* 

Son  £amu*i  P.  lUabb). 

9ttit  etnem  fcottftanbtgen  SBb'rterbufbe. 

Itticife  ^Cuffage. 

8.  ©ebunben.  15  9?gr. 

$artie£vet§  fiir  25  robe  (Sjenttrfare:  7  Ztyx.  15  9?gr.  baare  £afyfung. 

2£l$  eine  notl)»enbige  (Stganjung  beg  English  Echo  empfiehlt  bie  JOerlagShanblttng 
bag  fo.  beifaaig  aufgenommene  p&rafeologtfifce  v&anbbudb  con  S.  Sufd)  unb  £.  ©felton 
(f.  ©ette  4  btefeS  g)rofpect$). 


L'  ECO  ITALIANA: 

Fiore    del   Parlar   famigliarc    e   della   Conversazione 

civile  in  Italia. 

Raccolto  da  Eugenio  Camerini, 

Privato  Professore  di  Lingua  e  Letteratura  italiana  in  Torino. 

vJ(urf;  nntcv  bem  Xitel: 

%ttftifdje  Stnleituttcj  jum  3tattemf$=®P*ed)cm 

Son  (gugcn  Gamerini. 

Wxt  einem  tooftftanbigen  SBorterfonfye  toon  (6.  0ttfr, 

©fcrnnafia^Dbertefyrer  in  SBittenberg. 

Bttjcttc  3tuftafic* 

8.   ©e&wibcii.  20  Sftgr. 
„gg  ift  bie§  etne  ©ammhtngber  nu^Iic&ften  9lu3brtttfe,  SBcnbungen  unb  9?eben3=i 
art  en,  bie  in  alien  getoobjtltcfyen  SSertyfiXtniffen  beg  SebenS  nur  Dortommcn  t'onnen ; 
babei  ftnb  biefe  SluSbviide  in  anregenbe  Oetyracfye  geHeibct,   lvetc^e  in  ber  Zfyat 
meiftenS  in  ber  imrflid)en  SOBelt  Dortommen  unb  oorlommen  mitffen." 

©armftabter  91  Ugemeine  <Sd)uIjeitung. 


EGO  DE  MADRID, 

6  sea 

Curso  practico  de  la  buena  Conversacion  espanola. 

Principiado  y  dirigido  por  D.  Juan  Ehig  enio  Hartzen- 

buschj  Decano  y  bibliotecario  primero  de  la  biblioteca  na- 
cional,  y  continuado  por  D.  Enrique  Lemming,  Catedratico 
de  idioma  aleman  en  el  Real  Instituto  Industrial  y  de  ingles 
en  el  Real  Seminario  de  S.  Antonio  Abad  de  PP.  Escolapios, 
agregados  a  la  Universidad  Central  de  Madrid. 
2tu<$  mtter  bem  Site! : 

imMkfa  gmlaitmg  mm  ^mmth-^mhii 

SSon 

%  <g.  «§arfcen&ttfdj  *)  unb  $♦  gemming, 

2Jttt  einem  tootfftanbigen  Sorterbudje  con  ,$♦  SooaVArr'ojfy. 
8,    <5ej)efter.   1   Zl>h. 

*)  Sent  befannten  bramattfdjen  Stater. 


gremtbe  frember  ©toradjen  gekngen  in  ber  SKeget  leidjt  p  einer 
gertigfeit  im  ©ebrauc^e  ber  grammatifdjen  gormen,  eignen  ft<$  audj 
unfcfyioer  bag  §au^tfact)Hcr)fte  ber  @a£fiigung  an,  lemen  bafyer  tool 
ein  SBud),  eine  3eitfd)rift,  einen  SSrief  ofyne  grofte  SD^ii^e  oerftetyen; 


bemt  Bt§  ju  foment  3^e^e  fii^rcn  bie  borfjanbenen  Se^rmittel  in  aner= 
fennengftertfyer  SBeifc.    §anbelt  eg  fti$  aber  urn 

ba3  6)ire^cn  mtb  ba^  ^erfteljen  beg  (Stetyrodjenen, 

urn  ben  febenbigen,  mitnbtidjen  SSerfebr,  ber  fid)  bet  ben  je£igen  £anbelg* 
unb  SKeifetoerbinbnngen  feinegtoegg  mefyr  auf  bie  Skrftanbigung  an  ber 
XaMe  b'bote  ober  auf  bie  $(auberei  im  (Concert*  unb  33aflfaafe  be* 
fdjranft,  fyanbeit  eg  fid)  um  eine  toon  banalen  ^brafen  tr-ie  toon  naitoen 
©ermanigmen  nid?t  abgemarterte  l&onberfation  in  frember  3un9e- 
fo  gefte^en  eben  bie  9fteiften  ein,  tro£  eifriger  ©£rad)ftubien  bod)  in 
biefem  ^unlte  suriidgeblteben  ^u  fern;  SSiele  geben  aud)  ganj  rid)tig 
ben  @runb  biefer  (§rfd)einung  an:  eg  fefylt  an  geeigneten  ^ii^rern  jum 
wtttfctum  bev  donuerfation ;  nur  ein  pfanmaftigeg  ©tubium  aber 
fann  2)en  entfd)abigen,  ber  auf  ben  Slufentfjaft  im  fremben  £anbe 
felbfl  fcerjictyten  ntufi  unb  tr-eife  genug  ift,  ben  miibfeftgen  unb  unju* 
toerlafftgen,  and)  nie  ganj  augreidjenben  Umtr-eg  burdj  bag  (§>zhkt  ber 
mobemften  £agegfd)riftfleGerei  fid)  §u  erfyaren. 

(Sin  fctanbofleg  Stnbriugen  in  ben  attgemeinen  ®eift  ber  fremben 
(£ontoerfationgf:prad)e  unb  in  ibre  oft  fo  ttntnbertidjen,  eft  fo  geiftreitfyen 
£aunen  moglidift  ju  ertetdjtent,   bag  ift  bie  Slufgabe,  tnetc^e  fief) 

bie  @^o^  ber  netteren  @prad)ett 

ftetten,  uub  tretdje  fie  in  ganj  anberer  Sffieife,  alg  bie  atten,  oft  genug 
nad)  einer  geiftiofen  ©d)ablone  gearbeiteten  „®ef})rad)Mdjer"  tofen. 
Sler)nticr)  bem  iv-eitfcerbreiteten  Echo  de  Paris  (bou  ber  Sonboner  Origin 
natauggabe  erfd)ienen  bereitg  gegen  30  Sluflagen)  bafinen  biefe  (§d?og  bent 
Sernenben  einen  bequemen,  naturgemaft  berecfyneten  2£eg,  inbem  fie  ifyn, 
in  mb'gtid)ft  intereffanter  $orm,  nid)t  blog  mit  ben  iiblid)ften  Sortern 
unb  Sftebengarten,  betreffenb  bag  Mtaggfeben  unb  bie  Mtaggumgebung 
toertraut  madjen,  fonbern  tbm  aud)  in  $orm  gefefliger  Unterfyattung  ein 
SBilb  beg  fremblanbtfd)en  Sebeng  geben,  unb  fo  ben  £ernenben  nid)t  nur 
mit  fremben  SSortern,  fonbern  and)  mit  fremben  SSegriffen  unb  2)ingen 
belannt  macfyen.  2faf  biefe  SBeife  fiaben  bie  Serfaffer,  toelcfye  fyocfyge* 
bitbete  in  ifyrem  Sktertanbe  lebenbe  Sngtauber,  granjofen ,  3tatiener  ic. 
finb,  eg  erftrebt,  bag  (Srfaffen  ber  Unterfyattunggfkracfye  nid)t  eine  Mofte 
Stufgabe  fiir  bag  ®ebad)tnif3  fein  ju  taffen,  fonbern  eine  mefyr  fcerftaubeg* 
ma'jjige  Sluffaffung  fyerbeijufitfyren. 

Set  ©ebraud)  biefetineuen  £ulf$mittel  ift  fefcr  einfad),  forcofil  unter  Settung 
eineg  8el>ret§/  aU  beim  ©elbftlftubium:  Me  gto^ren  ©a^e  roerben  in  tf>re  Sftetle 
jetlegt,  biefe  fleineren  ©ci^e  juna^ft  wortlicfc,  bonn  bem  ©inne  nadb  libettrageti/ 
bann  ou^  bctSIKuttetfpto^e  juriitfiibettragen  —  IlleS  mit  Peifiger2Bieberl)olung 
unb  babei  ebenmofig  junetimenbers©c()nelligfeit,  fo  bof  burcb  roieberftolte  cer: 
ftanbige  2fufl6fung/  Uebertragung  unb  Stucfubertrtigung  bem  ®ebad)tniffe  ein  bleibenber 
©dboB  gonj  con  felbft  ewadbfl,  roel^er  bctnn  algbatb  in  ben  oielfaltigftensjtacfjabmungen 
unbajariotionen  praftifcb,e  JGewenbung  finben  mag.  66  cerfteljt lic^,  baf  babei  immer 
aud)  bag  grammatifdie  SRiifheug  bereit  fein  unb  an  jeber  geeigneten  ©telle  tfnwenbung 
finben  mujj ;  bei  ©elbftftuoium  ofine  Sebret  roirb  iibrigen^  eine  S3ereinigung  ^oeier 
obet  mel)rerec  Sernenben  ju  gegenfeitigem  miinb[icb,en3(bfragen  eber  sum  Sif tiren  beg  @r; 
I ernten  r atb ltd)  fein.  2)ie  oft  roiebetfeolte  miinblid)e  Citiitfuber tragung 
bet  einjelnen  ©titcle  tlft  befonberS  geetgnet  raf.d)  ©elaufigfett  im 
©ptedjen  ju  erj:eugen. 


3m  Serfage  con  2Bi(l)Clnt  Violet  in  Settojtg  fuib  ferner  erfdjienen  : 

L'Avare.  Comcdie  de  J.-f3.  I^qutlut  "be  JMoluw.  Fur 
Gvmnasien  aus  dem  Sprachgebrauch  des  Dichters  und  sach- 
lich  erliiutert  von  Dr.  «irrtcurid)  JIUljUr,  Lehrer  der  franzo- 
sischen  und  englischen  Sprache  am  Gymnasium  zu  Altenburg. 
Gr.  8.  Geheftet.    l1^  Ngr. 

$anbkd)  ber  englifdjen  UmgangStyradje.  <Sine  auggettafyltc 
unb  untfaffenbe  ©antmlung  toon  SftebenSarten  iitoer  bie  ge= 
ltoitynu'djjfcn  33egrtffe  unb  ©egenftanbe  be-8  SefcenS.  9?a(^ 
etuem  neuen  unb  toeveinfacfyten  $(ane  beavbettet  toon  Dr.  (Dsknr 
pufd),  £efyrev  ber  engt  ©pradje  am  ^taufe'fdjen  Sn'ftitut  in 
3)re8ben,  unb  Jfcnrn  &Mton.  8.   3n  engl.  (Stnoanb.  1  X\)ix. 

„Gin  recf)t  biibfct>eg  S3ud),  ganj  geeignef,  burd)  ein  bebcutenbeg  ©pracbmatetial, 
burd)  oiele  (Sigentrjiimlidbfeiten'  in  ft-orm  unb  Snbalt  Un  Serncnben  vu  forbern-    £ic 
SreffHdbfett  beg  33ud)g  unb  bie  fcfyone  2fiigjrattung  ficbert  eine  weitere  ifcerbreitung." 
Sarmftabter  2tl  I  genuine  ©cljuUcitung. 

„(|g  fiibrt  ben  2ernenben  mitten  trig  prattifdje  £eben.  @g  ftat  fyfrcmnttfrk  Incrb; 
nung  beg  ©toffg  unb  eine  grope  ©riinbltdbteit;  rcaSTbem  Seutfd)en  ©ct)U>ierigfeit  mad)t 
tfl  mit  Umfidjt  bcbjanbelt.  Sag  23ud)  entbalt,  aufjer  ciclcn  ibio'matifcben  Subengarten, 
einen  Steichtbum  oon©a£en,  in  bencn  ber  ©ebraud)  oon  'Prd'pofitionen  in  SSerbinbung 
mit  geroifien  $5erbcn  jur  tfnf&auung  fommt,  unb  ivir  mi'iffen  eg  ben  53erfaffern  Sanf 
triffen,  baf  fie  gerabebierauf  iftre{2fufmerffnmfeit  gertd)tct  baben."         ©rcnjboten. 

©unfrige  Urtbetle  rjoben  aufeerbem  folgenbe  3eitfd)rifren  nbgegeben  :  £errig'g  3frd)k> 
fiir  bag  ©tubium  ber  neueren  ©prncben,  50?agajin  fi'ir  bie  SMteratur  beg  Xu&lanbeg, 
SHuftrirte  3eitung,  S3remer  ©onntaggblatt,  ©d'cbfifcbe  Genfiitufionetle  3eitung,  -fcanu 
burger  literarifctje  unb  tritifd)c  flatter,  ©d'cbfifcbe  ©djuljeitung,  ©t  ©afler  flatter 
unb  SJJager'g  pabagogifdje  3tecue. 

$itr  (£ngiaituer: 

Deutsches  Echo.     Second  revised  Edition.  1  Thlr. 

Echo  francais.     1  Thlr. 

L'  Eco  italiana.     1  Thlr.  10  Ngr. 

Eco  de  Madrid.    1   Thlr.  20  Ngr. 

Manual  of  German  Conversation.  By  Dr.  ©scat  $U&d)-  Post  8vo.  1  Thlr 
10  Ngr.  "The  plan  of  this  Manual  is  good  —  it  may  be  used  to 
very  good  purpose."  Athenaeum . 

©ctmmtltcf)  in  engltf^em  (Stnbanfr. 

$iir  ^ransofen: 

The  English  Echo.    Gebunden.    20  Ngr. 
L'  Eco  italiana.     Gebunden.     24  Ngr. 
Deutsches  Echo. I   „     ,    .  ,      „.. 

Eco    de  Madrid.}  Erschemen  in  der  Klirze- 

$iir  Stolicncr: 

Insegnamento  pratico  celere  e  facile  della  Lingua  inglese  Basato 
sopra  i  Principi  del  Professore  £.  3lut  >  e  composto  secondo  il 
Metodo  di  Carlo  Graeser  da  JdlabtmitO  Chtanacct,  Prof,  di  lingua 
inglese  presso  1' istituto  commerciale  di  Torino,  ecc.  8.  Geh.  10  Ngr. 


£>rutf  »on  ®uftat>  SBat  in  Seipjtg. 


3n  bcmfdben  Serfage:  finb  folgenbfc  2efyr*  unb  UnteiTtd;t8Bnd;er 
erfdjiencn : 

h   grattjoftfdj: 

Barbauld,  lecons  pour  les  enfants  de  5  a  10  ans.  7eme 
edition  franchise,  revue  et  auginentee  de  contes  moraux 
et  instructifs,  de  lemons  de  memoire  et  d'un  vocabulaire 
par  Frangoise  Fiebig,  nee    Viret.   8.  br.   15   Ngr. 

pood)  -  cSrhofjij ,  /.  fiat tiftfj  r  tftc^rcttf tfier  Mjrgang  bcr 
fraujijftftfjcn  @djrtft=  nub  ItmgttttgSfojradje  nad)  bcr 
9Mertfmt7fdjett  iUktftobc*  Bum  ©efcratidj  fift:  fyityeve 
Sefyranftalten,  fotrie  fxir  geBtlbcte  SefBftftubircnbc  nad;  bcr 
Graruniaire  Rationale,  ©irau(t=3)ummer  it.  5lnb.  imb  bem 
pfyonettfdjen  ©fyftem  BearBettet.  $Votitt,  bureaus 
Dertnefyrte  unb  cerBefferte  ^luflage.  gr.  8.  eleg.  Brod;. 
¥rei«    1    2$fr.     SDet  ©^ritffel  bqu  10  SRgr. 

**  Castro,  ®.  $.  /.  $a3  frausoftfeftc  $erfi,  beffen 
^utoenbnngen  mtb  gormen  au$  ^eif^telcn  altcrer 
unb  nenerer  ©djriftjMer  ertlcirt  unb  nad)  einem 
Ictdjt  fapdjen  $mtiuga$iMt3fyftemc  gearbnet.    gr.  8. 

elcg.  Bred).  15  9cgr. 

/uM*r,  €*.    $aS  ^erjaltuig  ber  franjiififdjen  ©Jjradje 

pr  laieimfdjen.    gr.  8.  gefy.  5  9cgr. 


2.    gnglif<$: 

/wMrr,  €ti.  Stffenfdjaftfid)e  dkammattf  ber  englifdjen 
©Jiradje*  1.  23anb,  ent^aftenb:  ®efd)id;te  ber  eng  = 
Itfdjen  ©pradje,  SauUefyre,  SBortBilbung 
unb  gormenle^re.     gr.  8.     Br.  1V3  Scaler. 

(S)er  stceite  Sanb,  bie  ©tintax  unb  SSer^lefyrc  ent&altenb,  ift 
in  SBorfcereitung.) 

fitVUt,  €t».  ®efd)tdjte  ber  turtfstfjiimlidjen  fdjotttfdjen 
SieberbidjtUttg.     2.  2iu%     2  SHjetle    eleg.  Br.   2  £fylr. 

£oms,  3.  ^anbSuft  ber  englifdjen  £anbel3  =  (£orreft)0tt= 
bettj*  9)ht  (Srflarung  ber  fd;iinerigften  SRebenSarten, 
§ormu(aren  ton  2Bed?fe(n  u.  f.  to.     8.  Br.  15  9cgr. 


3.   Satcinifdf)  itnb  ©nerf;ifrf>: 

Elegeia  Romana.  sire  selectae  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis,  Albii 
Tibiilli  et  Sex.  Aurelii  Propertii  elegiac.  In  usum 
scliokirum  cdidit  atque  illustravit  Guil.  Adolph.  Becker, 
Gymn.  Servestani  conrector.  Accedunt  selectae  e  P. 
Ovidii  Nasonis  fastis  partes.     8.   26y4  Ngr. 

/minVs  StfyitferlitWiotljcf.     1.  2lM;ei(.  $rctparationen  5U 

ben  grtednfd;en  imb  romifdjeu  ©dmlffaffifcru. 

(Srfdjicnen  finb  Bi3  jet^t  in  biefer  ©ommhmg,  ton  bev  jebeS 
§cft  einjcln  ju  5  Wgr.  afcgclaffcn  nnvb: 

^raparattoncn  jtt  (SomettuS  9?eo 08,  3  §cfte. 

jw  £)oib'3  9ftetamorof;ofen,  5  §eftc. 

ju  £cnopl;on'3  2tnaBaft3,    6  §eftc. 

S«  ©omcr'S  3Ha$,  1.  2.  ©eft. 

j it  Vomer's  ©btyffee,  1.  2.  ©eft. 

S)te  ©ammlmig  nurb  fortgefefct. 

(S^rt,  C.  e  Uckr  bic  Wtyrac&c  beg  Stateutifdjcn 
im  alteren  2)rama*    gr.  8.  cleg  Br.  20  9igr. 


4.    33erfc$iebene§: 

W*.  ?•  &Ijdmdj  bcr  $tatl)emattf  fitr  (Stymuafteu  imb 
PJcre  8c$ranftolten.  2.  Stop.  3£f?(e.  gr.8.  i3/4£t?Cr. 
l.Stfyl.:  Slritfymetif,  Sllgebra  itnb  allgem.  @ro  = 

genie  tyre.     3/4  St$tr. 
2.£fyL:  ©Bene  ©eotnetrie,    anahjt.    nnb   eBene 

£rigo  no  metric       9fttt     15     gtgurentafefa. 

3/4  sr?rr. 

3.  £fyl:  (Stereometric  nnb  fpljartfdje  £rtgono  = 
metric     9Wtt  3  gtgurentafeto.  x|4  2#*. 

Scitfaben  ber  ©COgra^tC,     5.  oerBefferte   nnb   oermef)rte 

Sluflage.     gr.  8.  Br.  10  9cgr. 
Serfelfc  fur  SMjterfdjulem    5.  f  wfl.  gr.  8.  Br.  10  Dcgr. 

mutlj,  ©.  It.  51.    (Brmibrig  bcr  <PWil  fur  6dmien. 

Wtit  28   in  ben  £ert  gebrncften  ©oljfdmttten.     3.  s2lnf(. 
fyeranSgegeBen  oon  Dr.  3.  @ofc.     8.  Br.  15  9cgr. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  publishers  of  this  book  have  undertaken  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  educational  works  designed  to 
assist  students  in  the  attempt  to  master  the  conver- 
sational idioms  of  various  languages.  Several  of 
these  works  are  already  favourably  known  to  the 
public,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  one  now  presented  to 
the  reader  will  secure  an  equally  indulgent  reception. 
The  plan  on  which  it  is  constructed  has  long  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  educational  authorities; 
and  it  needs  but  a  few  words  to  show  what  has 
been  the  author's  object  in  writing  the  following 
pages. 

However  excellent  may  be  the  instruction  derived 
from  a  systematic  study  of  the  classic  English  writers, 
it  must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  something  further 
must  be  learnt  before  the  student  is  prepared  to 
bring  his  knowledge  into  actual  every-day  use.  The 
material,  no  less  than  the  style,  of  ordinary  language 
is  different  from  that  employed  in  a  poem  or  an 
essay.  This  book  is  designed  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  residence  in  England,  by  throwing  the 
reader  as  far  as  possible  into  the  circumstances  of 
common  life.  We  have  not  attempted,  as  some  haye 
erroneously  done,  to  "collect  a  number  of  sentences. 
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extracted  from  the  best  authors",  but  to  present  a 
compilation  of  a  more  colloquial,  and  therefore  more 
f, useful,  though  less  ambitious  character.  A  glance 
through  the  book  itself  will  show  that  it  embraces 
a  very  large  range  of  topics.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  remembered  that  in  order  to  instruct  young 
people,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  amuse  them. 
We  have  therefore  not  satisfied  ourselves  with  mak- 
*m|--a  phrase-book  of  dry,  disconnected  questions 
and  answers,  but  have  endeavoured  to  render  the 
different  exercises  as  entertaining  as  possible  by 
clothing  them  with  life  and  actuality. 

Experienced  teachers  will  readily  adopt  the  mode 
best  adapted  for  their  pupils,  but  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  self-instruction,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add 
that  constant  translation  and  retranslation,  continued 
and  repeated  until  the  learner  has  mastered  and 
appropriated  every  word  and  phrase  will  alone  en- 
sure his  success. 

The  earlier  exercises  are  purposely  simple  and 
easy.  It  is  believed  that  the  subsequent  ones  will 
be  found  to  increase  in  difficulty,  and* at  the  same 
time  in  interest. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  attempt  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  student  will  be  successful, 
but  those  who  use  it  are  the  only  persons  who  can 
judge  whether  it  is  worthy  of  the  favour  which  we 
have  laboured  to  ensure. 

London. 


The  Author. 


How  are  you?  I  hope  you  are  in  good  health.  What  is 
your  name?  —  My  name  is  James.  —  Have  you  not  a 
brother?  —  I  have  a  brother.  This  is  he.  His  name  is 
William.  —  Are  you  older  than  he?  —  Yes,  I  am  older 
by  two  years.  —  You  are  not  much  taller.  —  No;  he  is 
very  tall  for  his  age. 

What  is  the  time?  —  It  is  past  six  o'clock.  —  It  gets 
dark.  Light  the  gas.  Close  the  shutters.  It  is  very  cold. 
Yes;  it  is  raining,  it  has  been' raining  nearly  all  day.  — 
Put  some  coals  on  the  fire.  —  Where  is  the  poker?  —  It 
is  lying  by  the  side  of  the  fender.  —  So  it  is. 

How  do  you  do  ?  I  hope  you  are  well.  —  I  am,  I  thank 
you.  —  Are  you  the  man?  —  I  am  he.  —  What  is  your 
name?  —  John.  —  Was  that  your  son?  —  Yes.  —  How 
old  is  he  ?  —  Eleven.  —  What  a  fine  boy !  —  Walk  in. 
My  wife,  Sir.  —  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  —  Take  a  chair.  — 
I  will  sit  here.  —  Where  is  Robert?  —  Robert  is  gone  out. 

—  Send  for  him.  —  He  is  in  the  garden. 

Is  Mr.  B.  in?  —  He  is  not  at  home.  —  When  will  he 
be  at  home?  —  To-morrow.  —  Will  you  have  a  glass  of 
wine?  —  I  never  take  wine,  thank  you.  —  Do  you  smoke? 

—  Not  very  often.  I  am  fatigued.  —  Rest  on  the  sofa.  — 
I  should  be  disturbed.  —  I  will  take  care  you  are  not.  — * 
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—  Then  I  will  lie  down  for  a  short  time.  —  Half  an  hour's 
nap  will  revive  you. 

Do  you  work  crochet?  —  I  am  very  fond  of  it.  —  It 
is  a  useful  pastime.  —  Lace  my  stays.  —  The  lace  is 
broken.  —  Here  is  a  new  one.  —  It  is  too  long.  —  Cut  it 
in  two,  then.  —  That  will  do;  it  is  just  the  thing,  now.  — 
Call  the  maid,  I  want  some  water. 


You  are  looking  better  than  you  did  a  month  ago.  — 
I  am  very  much  improved  in  health.  —  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.  How  are  your  father  and  mother?  —  My  father  is  not 
very  well,  and  my  mother  is  from  home.  —  Was  she  well 
when  you  heard  from  her  last?  —  She  was  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  did  not  complain. 

Where  are  you  going? —  I  am  going  to  King  Street.  — 
Where  does  Mrs.  B.  reside?  —  At  No.  108  St.  George's 
Terrace.  —  I  am  going  to  call  on  her.  —  Maria,  your  boot 
is  unlaced.  Call  the  servant.  —  Bring  in  the  tea,  now.  — 
Where  shall  I  place  it?  —  On  the  table.  Is  the  water  hot?  — 
It  has  just  boiled.  —  Do  you  take  sugar  in  your  tea?  — 
I  do  generally,  thank  you.  —  Will  you  have  the  lump 
sugar?  —  Yes. 

How  far  have  you  walked?  —  Two  miles.  I  am  very 
tired.  —  I  am  very  sick.  —  You  do  not  look  well.  —  I 
will  take  a  cup  of  tea.  —  This  cup  and  saucer  do  not 
match.  —  The  saucer  that  belongs  to  that  cup  is  lost.  — 
How  came  that  to  pass?  —  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure;  I  am 
sorry  it  is  so.  —  It  is  a  pity;  it  is  very  old  china. 

Bring  the  chess-board ;  I  will  have  a  game  with  you.  — 
I  cannot  find  the  board.  —  It  is  somewhere  in  the  study,  I 
believe.  —  Would  you  rather  not  have  a  game  at  cards  ? 
' —  I  should  very  much  prefer  chess  if  you  can  find  the 
board.  Let  me  see,  I  will  go  and  look  for  it  myself.  I  re- 
member the  shelf  I  put  it  on.  Here  it  is;  now  then,  I  shall 
have  my  revenge  for  the  game  you  won  yesterday. 


3. 

Well,  Sir,  you  see  I  have  come.  —  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you;  dinner  is  ready.  —  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you 
waiting.  —  You  have  not,  this  is  our  usual  hour  for  din- 
ing. —  How  is  your  family?  —  They  are  well,  I  thank 
you.  —  Let  me  take  your  hat.  —  Thank  you,  I  will  hang 
it  here.  —  John,  remove  this  luggage.  Now,  my  dear 
friend,  will  you  follow  me  to  your  room. 

Sit  here  at  my  right  hand.  —  Whatsa  fine  river!  —  I 
am  glad  you  admire  it.  —  The  valley  is  most  beautiful.  — 
It  is  more  so  in  the  autumn.  —  The  woodland  is  extensive 
and  the  river  winding.  —  You  will  have  a  still  better  pro- 
spect from  the  garden.  —  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say 
so.  —  Do  you  take  soup?  —  I  will  take  a  little,  thank 
you.  —  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  very  good;  our  cook  is  a  new 
hand.  —  I  enjoy  it  much. 

Your  garden  is  laid  out  with  great  taste.  —  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  you  admire  it.  —  These  roses  are  very  fine.  — 
But  have  you  seen  these  fuchsias?  —  Beautiful!  how  grace- 
ful! —  They  are  rich  and  elegant.  —  Your  box  is  kept  in 
good  order.  —  Yes;  John  is  a  very  fair  gardener.  —  What 
an  odour  comes  from  that  honey-suckle !  —  It  is  certainly 
very  sweet. 

You  have  not  seen  the  river;  follow  me  and  I  wall  lead 
you  to  it.  —  What  a  deep  ravine!  —  Mind  your  footsteps, 
the  stones  are  loose.  —  I  will  take  hold  of  the  trees ,  and 
that  will  prevent  my  falling.  —  Now,  we  are  at  the  bot- 
tom. —  What  a  noise  the  water  makes !  —  There  is  the 
fall!  —  Where?  —  To  the  right,  among  the  trees. 

You  are  tired  with  your  walk.  —  Yes,  I  am  a  little 
wearied.  —  There  is  a  chair,  sit  down!  —  How  short  the 
days  are  getting !  —  I  will  light  the  candle.  There  are  no 
matches.  —  Yes,  here  is  one.  —  Where  are  the  snuffers? 
There  they  are !  —  No ,  the  tray  is  here ,  but  the  snuffers 
are  wanting.  —  The  servant  has  forgotten  them. 

t* 


4. 

I  have  been  taking  a  walk  over  the  hills.  —  Then  you  are, 

I  am  sure,  delighted  with  the  scenery.  —  Well,  I  must  say 

it  is  very  fine.  —  Yes,  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of 

yonder  hill  is  glorious,  we  could  see  the  ocean  in  the  distance. 

—  It  would  be  very  beautiful  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 

—  Very!  —  Are  you  disposed  to  walk  farther?  —  1  have 
no  objection.  —  Come,  then;  let  us  go  round  this  hill,  by 
this  narrow  path.  —  "Well;  good  bye!  you  take  this  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  and  I  go  straight  forward.  —  Good  night! 
I  shall  sleep  soundly  after  the  long  walk  I  have  had. 

Good  morning!  I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age.  —  I 
have  been  unwell.  —  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  —  Are 
you  going  my  way?  —  I  am  going  into  the  High-Street  on 
business.  —  Then  we  can  walk  so  far  together.  —  With 
pleasure.  —  Where  do  you  reside  now  ?  —  About  half  a 
mile  from  town.  —  I  will  come  some  day  and  see  you.  — 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  you  whenever  you  come. 

Here  I  am  at  last,  Sir!  —  You  are  very  welcome.  — 
I  hope  you  received  my  letter.  —  It  arrived  last  night  by 
the  post.  —  I  should  have  been  here  earlier,  but  I  missed 
the  train.  —  That  is  unfortunate,  how  did  that  happen?  — 
My  watch  was  wrong,  perhaps  I  omitted  to  wind  it  up.  — 
That  was  very  careless. 

5. 
We  intend  to  take  you  with  us  to  town  next  week,  Ro- 
bert, if  your  master's  report  of  you  is  a  good  one.  —  I  shall 
be  so  glad  to  go,  papa;  but  I'm  afraid.  —  Afraid  of 
what?  I  hope  you  have  not  been  misbehaving?  —  Oh,  dear 
no!  what  could  make  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  papa?  — 
Nay,  my  boy,  I  thought,  your  manner  seemed  to  indicate 
something  of  the  sort.  —  I  am  afraid  my  lessons  have  been 
too  difficult,  I  intend  to  work  hard  to-day.  —  Make  haste 
and  finish  your  breakfast ,  or  you  will  be  late  for  school. 

—  0,  dear  no,  papa!  school  begins  at  nine,  and  it  is  now 
just  half  past  eight.  —  Good-bye! 


Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been?  —  I  have  just 
come  from  school,  papa!  —  Just  come  from  school?  you 
are  very  late.  —  Yes,  I  am  rather  late.  —  How  is  that?  — 
My  Latin  lesson  was  not  well  prepared.  I  was  kept  in  to 
learn  it.  —  I  told  you  so.  You  should  rise  earlier.  —  I 
will,  papa.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  fail  to-morrow.  —  In 
what  did  you  fail?  in  Construing?  —  No,  in  Grammar.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  up  my  Syntax  well.  —  I  am 
afraid  you  do  not  apply  yourself  sufficiently.  —  I  work  at 
it  very  hard,  but  I  do  not  succeed.  —  The  reason  is  per- 
haps you  do  not  like  it.  —  I  don't  like  it,  papa,  that  is  the 
truth !  —  Oh,  my  boy !  you  must  work  hard  at  it,  and  when 
you  overcome  the  difficulty  you  feel  at  first,  you  will  get 
to  like  it.  —  Well,  but  papa,  I  have  worked  hard.  —  Try 
again,  nothing  worth  having  can  be  had  without  labour. 

I  hope  you  did  better  in  your  other  lessons  ?  —  0,  yes 
papa!  I  was  top  of  the  class  in  Arithmetic.  —  That  is 
good;  what  are  you  doing  now  in  Arithmetic?  —  The  Rule 
of  Three;  to-morrow  we  begin  with  Simple  interest. 


What  have  you  got  to  engage  yourself  this  evening  ?  — 
I  am  going  to  copy  some  sketches  I  made  this  morning 
down  at  the  abbey.  —  Let  me  see  them;  will  you?  They 
are  very  good.    You  have  got  the  old  stairs  very  correctly. 

—  Don't  you  think  the  arch  of  the  window  is  too  pointed? 

—  Certainly  not;  I  think  you  have  got  the  general  outline 
very  correctly.  —  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  — 
On  what  sort  of  paper  do  you  intend  copying  it?  —  Well, 
what  do  you  think?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  look  well 
on  tinted  paper?  —  Certainly. 

Have  you  a  lead-pencil?  —  Yes.  —  Will  you  lend  it 
to  me?  —  With  pleasure.  It  is  in  my  desk;  I  will  run  and 
get  it.  I  won't  be  a  minute.  —  Don't  hurry,  I  am  in  no 
haste.  —  Here  it  is.  —  How  blunt  it  is!  lend  me  your  knife. 

—  I  have  lost  it;  I  let  it  fall  last  night  among  the  grass, 


when  I  was  cutting  a  stick.  —  Never  mind ,  it  marks  very 
well.  —  How  vexatious !  I  have  made  a  mistake.  —  I  have 
a  piece  of  India-rubber;  shall  I  lend  it  you?  —  You  are 
very  kind;  1  am  afraid,  I  am  very  troublesome. —  Oh,  not 
at  all !  it  is  a  pleasure  to  help  you. 

What  are  you  writing?  — My  French  exercise.  —  Should 
it  not  be  written  in  ink  ?  —  Yes ,  when  I  have  finished  it, 
I  shall  copy  it  into  a  book.  —  That  is  right;  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  take  such  pains.  —  I  am  very  apt  to  make 
mistakes,  and  therefore  I  have  to  be  very  careful.  —  Right 
again!  follow  that  rule  in  all  things,  and  you  will  make 
your  way  in  the  world. 

7. 

Mary,  put  a  clean  doily  on  my  dressing-table,  and  ar- 
range the  articles  in  the  room.  —  I  will  first  of  all  bring 
some  water.  —  Make  haste,  then.  —  Where  have  you  put 
the  hooks  and  eyes?  I  saw  you  with  them  yesterday  after- 
noon. —  Nay,  but  you  borrowed  them  after  that.  —  Oh, 
I  remember!  to  be  sure  I  did!  and  put  them  in  my  dress- 
ing-case. I  will  get  you  them  in  a  minute.  —  Never  mind; 
I  can  do  without  them  for  a  while.  —  I'll  get  them  at  once; 
here  they  are!  —  Well,  you  have  been  rapid  in  your  move- 
ments. 

Lend  me  a  needle  and  thread.  —  What  do  you  want 
them  for?  —  To  sewr  on  a  button.  —  You  will  want  some 
strong  cotton,  then.  Will  you  have  white  or  black?  — 
Have  you  any  strong  brown  thread?  —  Yes,  I  have;  you 
mean  this,  don't  you?  —  That  is  the  thing!  —  Now,  then, 
I  shall  manage  first-rate. 

How  do  you  like  my  shawl?  —  Very  much;  I  admired 
it  exceedingly  when  I  saw  it  on  you,  last  Sunday.  —  I  got 
it  a  great  bargain.  —  Where  did  you  purchase  it,  may  I 
ask?  —  I  bought  it  at  B.'s,  in  Regent  Street. 


8. 
What  o'clock  is  it,  pray?  my  watch  has  stopped.  — 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  left  my  time-piece  at  the 
watchmaker's  this  morning.  —  Let  me  see;  there  should  be 
a  church  somewhere  hereabouts.  —  We  just  passed  it  on 
the  left  hand  side.  —  Let  us  return  and  ascertain  the  time. 

—  Why,  I  declare  it  is  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  three. 

—  How  rapidly  the  time  has  passed;  it  appears  only  a  few 
minutes  since  we  left  Mrs.  G.'s,  and  yet  it  is  fully  an  hour  and 
a  half.  —  Well;  good  bye!  I  must  hasten  home,  and  look 
over  the  results  of  my  shopping  expedition. 

These  stockings  are  made  of  lamb's-wool.  The  work- 
manship is  very  superior.  —  They  are  woven  by  the  hand. 

—  How  many  pairs  of  them  have  you?  —  A  dozen.  I  in- 
tend to  purchase  another  half-dozen.  —  Where  did  you 
procure  the  ribbons  you  have  on  your  new  bonnet?  —  Well, 
that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you;  my  mother  procured  them 
in  the  neighbouring  town.  —  I  believe  she  is  very  expert 
at  making  a  bargain.  —  Yes,  she  exhibits  considerable 
skill  in  purchasing  articles  of  dress.  —  She  has,  no  doubt, 
had  great  experience.  —  Of  course;  she  has  had  a  large 
family  to  provide  for.  Economy  and  judgment  are  a  for- 
tune in  themselves. 

9. 

What  are  you  engaged  in?  —  I  am  busy  with  my 
French.  —  Can  I  help  you?  —  I  wish  you  would.  —  You 
do  very  well  for  a  beginner.  —  Do  you  think  so?  —  1  do 
really.  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  —  Have  you  begun  to  learn 
German?  ■ —  Not  yet.  —  You  must  do  so  soon.  —  It  is 
very  difficult?  —  It  is  difficuM rather.  —  It  is  a  very  fine 
language,  I  believe.  —  Very;  it  contains  a  splendid  li- 
terature. 

Have  you  finished?  —  Yes;  I  have  almost  done.  Here! 
I  have  done  !  —  Shall  I  look  it  over?  —  I  shall  consider 
it  a  great  favor  if  you  will.  —  Ah !  I  see  you  have  made 
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a  serious  mistake.  —  How  very  stupid  of  me !  —  Not  at 
all!  I  perceive  it  is  a  very  natural  one. 

What  shall  we  do  now?  —  "What  say  you  to  a  game 
at  quoits  ?  —  I  should  like  it  above  every  thing.  —  Come 
on,  then !  —  Stop.  I  can  see  only  three  quoits.  I  am  sure, 
there  were  four  this  morning.  —  Here  is  the  other!  it  was 
hidden  among  this  long  grass,  by  the  hedge  side.  —  Which 
set  of  quoits  will  you  have  ?  —  I'm  not  at  all  particular, 
thank  you,  one  will  do  as  well  as  another.  —  You  pitch 
too  high.  Aye ,  that  is  better.  —  Shall  we  have  another 
game?  —  Of  course,  I  wish  to  beat  you  once,  at  all  events. 

—  I  am  afraid,  my  boy,  you  cannot  do  that.  —  Stop  a  bit! 
we  shall  see.  —  I  feel  as  if  you  had  beaten  already. 

10. 

Have  you  procured  any  Berlin  wool?  —  Yes,  I  pur- 
chased some  when  I  was  in  the  town  yesterday.  —  Where 
did  you  put  it?  —  I  left  it  in  my  basket,  in  the  breakfast- 
room.  Mary!  bring  the  basket  you  will  find  lying  on  the 
side-table  in  the  breakfast-room.  —  Now,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  ?  —  How  very  beautiful!  —  It  is  of  the  finest 
colours  and  quality.  —  Oh,  I  long  to  get  to  work  with  it! 

—  Well ,  my  dear ,  you  can  begin  at  once. 

Do  not  break  your  thread;  cut  it  with  your  scissors. — 
I  have  mislaid  them.  —  That  is  just  like  you;  you.  never 
have  any  thing  at  hand  when  you  require  it.  —  Don't 
scold  me,  mamma  :  I  will  go  at  once  and  look  for  them.  — 
Why,  child!  here  they  are  in  your  dressing-case!  —  How 
very  provoking! 

Lend  me  your  crochet  needle,  please.  —  What  a  much 
nicer  one  yours  is  than  miqfc  —  I  think  the  only  difference 
is  that  I  have  taken  more  care  of  mine  than  you  have  of 
yours  —  There  you  have  me  again!  Do  be  merciful  to 
poor  me! 

Will  you  accompany  me  into  the  garden?  —  Oh,  yes, 
certainly;  but  why?  —  Never  mind;  you  will  see.  —  But 


stop !  if  it  is  nothing  of  consequence  I  would  rather  remain 
in-doors. —  You  must  come;  you  know  you  have  promised. 
—  Ah,  you  have  me  there!  but  pray  tell  me  the  reason.  — 
I  have  found  some  strawberries  quite  ripe.  —  That  alters 
the  case ,  quite !  I  will'  come  at  once.  —  I  thought  you 
would;  am  I  a  troublesome  fellow,  now?  —  Not  at  all! 
where  are  the  ripe  strawberries?  —  Look!  are  they  not 
very  fine  fruit?  —  What  a  luscious  fruit  the  strawberry  is! 
It  is  the  finest  of  all  our  fruits,  I  think.  —  There  you  are 
right! 

There  is  a  beautiful  violet;  gather  it.  —  Here  is  another 
with  a  far  richer  colour.  —  Pluck  me  a  pink,  to  put  with 
this  pansy.  —  See,  what  a  beautiful  moss-rose!  —  Have 
you  no  geraniums?  —  Plenty.  —  Are  they  here?  —  Take 
care !  you  are  trampling  on  some  flowers. 

44. 

Ah !  I  thought  it  was  you  whom  I  saw  in  the  garden ; 
come  in!  —  Is  breakfast  ready?  —  I  believe  it  is;  you  are 
hungry  with  your  morning's  walk.  —  I  am  rather  so ;  the 
air  is  bracing  and  I  was  up  early.  —  Not  that  way,  this  is 
the  breakfast-parlour.  Do  you  take  tea  or  colfee  ?  —  Thank 
you,  I  have  no  choice.  —  Shall  you  walk  after  breakfast?  — 
I  have  engaged  to  do  so  with  a  friend;  but  shall  be  happy 
to  have  your  company  also. 

Have  you  seen  the  papers  this  morning  ?  —  No,  I  have 
not,  I  suppose  there  is  news  of  interest.  —  I  have  not  met 
with  any;  politics  are  at  a  stand-still. —  Your  cup  is  empty, 
allow  me  to  pass  it.  —  I  thank  you,  but  I  have  finished. 

Do  you  think  the  weather  is  likely  to  keep  fine?  — 
These  clouds  would  seem  to  indicate  otherwise.  — ■  Have 
you  a  taste  for  poetry  ?  If  you  have,  I  can  lend  you  a  volume 
of  poems  which  have  been  very  favorably  received.  —  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness. 

Is  this  your  youngest  son  ?  —  Yes,  this  is  my  youngest. 
—  How  many  children  have  you?  —  Two  sons  and  three 
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daughters.  —  Ah,  here  they  are!  what  fine  children!  I  envy 
you,  my  friend,  the  possession  of  such  creatures. 

When  were  you  at  home  last?  —  I  was  there  for  a  few 
days  at  Christmas.  —  Your  father,  I  believe,  is  dead.  — 
He  died  about  six  months  ago.  —  What  age  was  he?  — 
Fifty-six. 

In  what  quarter  is  the  wind  ?  —  In  the  South-west.  — 
We  have  had  much  rain  lately  in  this  neighbourhood. 

12. 

Is  Charles  within?  —  Yes,  he  is;  he  is  just  going  to 
school.  —  Tell  him  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  him.  —  He 
will  join  you  directly  in  the  garden. 

George !  where  are  you,  old  boy  ?  —  Here  I  am,  Char- 
ley! —  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  hiding  among  the 
trees.  —  No,  I  was  sitting  there  waiting  for  you.  —  Well, 
come  along,  let's  be  off.  —  Aye,  when  we  have  to  go,  the 
sooner  we  get  there  the  better.  The  more  one  lingers  the 
more  one  desires  to  remain  and  play,  so  fine  a  day  as  this. 
—  You're  right  there,  my  boy!  —  Why,  I  declare,  there  is 
the  bell  ringing!  Let  us  run.  —  Oh,  dear!  I'm  almost  out 
of  breath.  —  So  am  I. 

Jane,  you  do  not  look  very  well  to-day.  —  I  caught 
cold  I  think  yesterday.  —  You  must  be  very  cautious  how 
you  treat  your  colds;  for  remember  you  were  laid  up  last 
year  with  one.  —  I  will  take  something  for  it  to-night.  — 
Yes,  and  you  had  better  lie  in  bed  to-morrow.  —  I  shall 
see  how  I  feel  when  the  morning  comes. 

Good  morning.  Your  cold,  I  hope,  is  better.  —  Thank 
you,  it  has  nearly  left  me.  —  What  do  you  intend  to  do 
this  morning.  —  I  shall  work  at  my  embroidery,  I  think. 

43. 
Ah,  James*,  is  that  you?  —  Good  morning,  my  dear  fel- 
low, how  lucky  we  met!  —  Yes,  we  can  go  to  school  to- 
gether. —  We  must  haste,  though,  or  we  shall  be  late.  — 
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We  need  not  hurry;  there  is  plenty  of  time.  —  Ah,  my  boy! 
but  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  minute  behindhand;  I  have 
never  been  late  yet,  and  I  want  to  keep  up  my  character 
for  punctuality.  —  Well,  I'm  sure  I  should  be  the  last  in 
the  world  to  desire  to  make  you  forfeit  your  character  for 
punctuality,  but  I  can  assure  you  there  is  plenty  of  time.  — 
Is  there?  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Had  you  any  fun  last  night?  —  Not  much;  I  took  a 
stroll  with  my  father  and  mother.  —  I  hear  that  S.  is 
going  to  leave  school  soon.  —  Is  he?  I'm  sorry  for  that, 
how  well  he  plays  at  cricket!  —  Capitally;  C.  is  not  half 
so  good  a  player.  —  Well,  I  don't  know  that,  C.  plays 
with  great  skill  occasionally;  I  have  seen  him  deal  the 
balls  some  tremendous  raps.  —  Yes,  I  don't  doubt  that, 
but  you  know  good  playing  does  not  consist  in  hard-hitting. 

Do  you  like  K.?  —  Not  much,  he  has  no  life  in  him. 

—  That  is  true.  —  He  does  very  well  in  class.  —  Yes ; 
and  is  very  willing  to  help;  there  is  some  good  in  him.  — 
He  should  play  more,  though;  you  know,  "All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  I  say  that  is  the  best 
maxim  ever  spoken.  —  Look!  yonder  is  K.  How  sleepy 
he  looks!  He  is  never  more  than  half  awake.  Shall  we 
join  him?  —  No;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  awaken  him. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  new  Master?  —  Pretty  well. 

—  He's  rather  sharp.  —  Yes,  he  makes  us  work.  How 
pleased  he  looks  when  we  do  well.  —  I  like  that;  I  have 
done  much  more  since  he  came. 

Do  you  know  your  lessons  this  morning?  —  Not  per- 
fectly, I  am  sorry  to  say.  —  WTiat  a  pity!  I  know  mine.  — 
I  wish  I  could  say  that.  —  Dear  me,  how  late  it  is!  —  Is 
it  past  school-time? —  Yes;  we  have  loitered;  come,wemust 
make  haste  now,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  us. 

U. 

Why  B.,  is  that  you?  —  How  do  you  do?  Why,  where 
have  you  come  from?  —  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  Ger- 
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many.  —  That  accounts  for  my  not  seeing  you  of  late.  — 
Pray ,  what  are  you  doing  strolling  about  so  early  ?  —  I 
am  giving  myself  a  holiday  and  employing  it  in  walking 
about  seeing  whatever  is  worth  seeing.  —  Are  you  going  to 
the  Museum  yonder?  —  Yes,  I  am  just  on  my  way  thither; 
for,  strange  to  say,  I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  was  a  youth. 

—  Well,  I  won't  detain  you;  good  bye.  —  Adieu!  Call 
and  see  me  to-morrow  at  my  old  lodgings.  —  I  will  cer- 
tainly.   Farewell! 

Hollo,  where  are  you  off  to  with  your  carpet-bag?  — 
I  am  going  down  to  Brighton,  to  spend  a  few  days  there. 

—  Well,  I  nope  you  will  enjoy  yourself.  Is  any  one  going 
with  you?  —  No,  but  I  expect  to  meet  a  few  friends  when 
I  get  there.  —  That  is  very  pleasant;  it  is  exceedingly 
lonely  to  be  in  a  strange  place  by  one's  self.  —  Yes;  and 
had  I  not  the  certain  prospect  of  meeting  some  whom  I 
know  when  I  get  there,  I  should  certainly  never  go  for  so- 
litary enjoyment  to  Brighton.  —  There  you  are  right!  — 
I  think  when  one  leaves  home  and  business,  it  should  be 
for  complete  recreation  and  pleasure. 

There  are  two  policemen,  leaning  against  the  lamp-post, 
killing  the  time  by  conversation.  —  Poor  fellows!  I  should 
fancy  they  have  not  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it.  —  Their 
duties  require  their  constant  attention.  The  supervision 
exercised  over  them  is,  I  believe,  very  close.  —  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  so. 

See!  here  is  the  warehouse  that  was  burnt  down,  last 
evening.  —  What  a  destruction  of  valuable  property  ?  — 
Have  you  heard  whether  it  was  insured,  or  not?  —  No,  I 
have  not;  but  I  should  think  it  was.  —  Look  at  the  plate- 
glass  windows,  they  are  melted  into  one  solid  mass. 

15. 

Louisa,  stir  the  fire.  —  Here  are  no  coals;  shall  I  ring 
the  bell?  —  You  had  better  do  so;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It 
was  snowing  nearly  all  night.  —  The  water  in  my  room 
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was  frozen.  —  It  will  be  a  fine  day  for  skating.  —  Bring 
your  chair  a  little  nearer  the  fire.  —  How  the  wind  whistles 
without!  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  the  open  country  such 
a  night  as  this.  —  No ;  we  should  be  very  thankful  that 
Providence  does  not  demand  it  of  us.  —  "What  was  that 
against  the  window?  —  Some  poor  bird,  blown  by  the 
wind.  —  Ring  the  bell ;  we  will  have  in  the  tea.  —  It  is  al- 
ways very  welcome;  it  serves  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
evening. 

Here  are  some  books  with  pictures  in,  my  dears.  — 
Oh,  mamma,  how  glad  I  am  you  found  them!  —  You  must 
be  very  careful  you  don't  damage  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree ,  or  papa  will  be  very  vexed.  —  This  is  St.  Paul's : 
what  an  immense  building  it  appears  to  be.  —  It  is  very 
extensive,  although  there  are  larger  buildings  than  it.  Here 
is  a  fine  engraving  of  Old  London  Bridge.  There  are  houses 
all  along  it  on  both  sides.  —  How  funny!  a  bridge  with 
houses. 

«J  say,  Mary,  is  not  this  Charley's  chamber-door?  .- — 
Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  —  Charley!  get  up!  Don't  you  see  what  a 
fine  morning  it  is?  get  up!  and  let  us  have  a  nice  walk.  — 
I  will  come  down  directly.    I  am  very  glad  you  awoke  me. 

—  Make  haste.  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  library.  —  Al- 
fred, I  am  ready.  —  Come  along;  which  way  shall  we  go? 

—  Let  us  turn  down  the  lane  to  the  left ,  and  walk  by  the 
river  side.  —  That  is  my  favorite  walk.  —  Let  us  hasten, 
and  then  wre  shall  have  a  good  long  walk.  —  How  glorious 
the  sun  looks,  rising  above  the  hills !  It  makes  the  water 
look  like  gold.  —  See  there!  did  you  see  that  fish?  —  It 
is  time  we  turned. 

16. 

Papa,  wThy  did  you  not  go  with  us  this  morning?  —  I 
had  some  work  to  do ;  I  have  been  writing  since  six  o'clock, 
and  it  is  now  half  past  eight.  —  I  wonder  if  breakfast 
is  ready.  —  0,  here  is  Anne;  is  breakfast  ready,  Anne?  — 
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Quite  ready,  Sir.  —  I  am  glad  of  that,  I  am  very  hungry; 
I  shall  make  a  good  breakfast. 

Do  you  take  tea  or  coffee,  mamma?  —  Tea,  thank  you, 
Eliza.  Robert,  give  your  father  some  ham.  —  No  ham 
for  me,  thank  you;  I  prefer  an  egg  or  two.  —  Robert,  you 
take  coffee,  I  think?  —  If  you  please.  —  The  bread  and 
butter  is  near  you;  help  yourself,  and  don't  wait  for  us.  — 
I  have  done,  you  must  excuse  me,  I  must  go;  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  late.  —  Have  you  prepared  all  your  lessons? 
You  have  been  rather  idle.  —  I  shall  do  very  well;  they 
are  not  difficult.  —  Make  haste  home  after  school.  —  I 
will,  mamma.  Good  bye!  —  Good  bye,  my  boy,  God  bless 
you!  —  How  tall  Robert  grows!  —  Yes,  he  is  becoming  a 
very  fine  boy.  —  I  hope  he  will  be  as  good  as  he  is  strong 
and  comely. 

What  have  you  been  doing  at  school?  —  We  have 
been  studying  Geography,  and  have  also  had  a  short  lecture 
on  the  air-pump.  —  Nothing  else?  —  O  yes!  after  prayers 
in  the  morning  the  Principal  gave  the  usual  religious  in- 
struction to  the  whole  school.  —  What  did  he  talk  about? 
He  has  been  going  through  the  life  of  Joseph  for  the  last 
day  or  two;  I  like  very  much  what  he  has  been  saying  :  ic 
is  very  interesting.  —  Well,  you  have  had  a  very  nice  day's 
work.  Let  us  go  to  tea;  it  was  nearly  ready  when  you 
came.  —  After  tea  I  will  prepare  my  Latin  lesson,  and  then 
you  will  play  at  chess  with  me,  won't  you,  papa?  —  With 
pleasure,  my  boy;  and  after  that  we  shall  have  a  little  time 
for  the  nice  book  we  began  last  evening. 

Have  you  change  for  a  sovereign,  William?  —  Yes;  I 
believe  I  have.  No,  I  have  not.  I  will  send  and  get  you 
it.  —  You  are  very  kind. 

17. 

Have  you  been  far  this  morning?  —  Not  very;  I  walked 
as  far  as  the  Castle.  —  And  don't  you  call  that  a  long 
walk?    I  do,  I  am  sure,  if  you  don't.  —  Well,  it  is  not  very 
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long  for  me;  you  see  I  am  used  to  walking  a  long  distance. 

—  That  is  very  true,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference. 
Have  you  seen  these  rare  prints  I  have  got  from  Lon- 
don?—  No,  I  have  not;  pray,  let  me  look  at  them.  — Ah! 
here  is  an  old  acquaintance.  Don't  you  recognise  it?  — 
No,  I  certainly  cannot  say  that  I  do.  —  Why  it's  the  old 
abbey  down  b}7,  the  river  side.  —  Now  you  mention  it,  I 
recognise  it  at  once. 

But  come  in;  you  must  be  weary  with  your  walk.  You 
will  let  me  give  you  a  little  wine.  —  Thank  you,  sherry.  — 
John,  bring  the  decanter  from  the  side-board.  Will  you  have 
it  in  a  tumbler,  with  a  little  water? — ■  Thank  you,  I  should 
prefer  it  so. 

Are  you  fond  of  fruit  ?  If  you  are ,  follow  me  to  the 
garden.  —  What  fine  cherries!  —  Climb  the  ladder  and 
you  will  then  be  better  able  to  reach  them.  —  The  ladder 
is  broken;  three  steps  are  wanting.  —  Turn  the  other  end 
up,  and  you  will  manage. 

Have  you  sent  my  boots  to  be  mended?  —  The  shoe- 
maker called  for  them  this  morning.  —  Did  you  tell  him 
to  have  them  done  by  Thursday?  —  He  will  send  them 
home  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Are  you  going  up  stairs?  —  Yes,  but  I  shall  return 
immediately.  —  Pray,  do  you  expect  company?  —  I  think 
il^is  probable  my  friend  from  Lisbon  will  call  to-night.  — 
Then  I  must  not  be  out  of  the  way,  as  I  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.  —  That  will  no  doubt  be  he. 

—  No;  it  is  only  the  postman.  —  Here  is  a  letter  for  you. 

—  I  am  very  glad;  I  have  long  been  expecting  one.  — 
There  is  two  pence  to  pay,  your  friend  has  forgotten  to  put 
a  stamp  on  it. 

18. 

Help  me  on  with  my  coat.  —  Here  is  your  stick.  —  I 
shall  be  back  for  dinner;  do  not  wait  for  me,  however.  — 
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The  gig  is  at  tbe  door.  I  see  he  has  put  in  the  brown  mare. 
Good  morning,  my  friend;  a  pleasant  journey. 

Stop!  you  have  dropped  your  pocket-handkerchief.  — 
Thank  you;  I  should  have  been  sorry  had  I  lost  it;  it  was 
the  gift  of  a  dear  friend.  —  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  restore 
you  such  a  treasure. 

Do  you  take  snuff?  —  No ,  I  have  not  learnt  so  bad  a 
habit  yet.  —  May  you  never  acquire  it!  —  It  is,  I  have 
heard,  very  pernicious.  —  That  is  very  correct. 

Have  you  heard  the  clock  strike?  —  No,  I  have  not. 
It  is  not  yet  time,  I  think,  to  start.  —  Stay !  I  will  run  and 
look  at  the  time-piece  in  the  hall.  —  0  pray,  don't  trouble 
yourself.  —  It  is  no  trouble  in  the  world.  —  Well;  what 
is  the  hour?  —  It  is  not  yet  seven  o'clock.  —  Then  I  have 
plenty  of  time.  —  Are  you  going  to  take  your  carpet-bag 
with  you?  —  No,  I  prefer  my  small  portmanteau;  it  is 
more  convenient.  —  How  far  shall  you  get  on  your  jour- 
ney to-day?  —  I  expect  to  get  all  through.  —  What,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  ?  —  It  is  more  than  that.  —  Here 
is  the  cab.    Good  bye.    Write  me  soon. 

19. 

Mary,  have  you  had  your  music  lesson  this  morning? 
—  Yes,  mamma ;  the  music-master  came  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  —  And  how  did  he  say  you  were  getting  on  ?  —  He 
praised  my  attention  very  much ;  and  was  so  pleased  with 
my  progress  that  he  gave  me  a  new  song.  —  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  hear  you  give  your  instructors  satis- 
faction. 

I  have  an  invitation  to  go  out  to  a  party  to-night;  may 
I  go,  mamma?  —  I  got  an  invitation  for  you  this  morn- 
ing. I  think  I  shall  allow  you  to  go.  But  come !  get  your 
bonnet  and  follow  me. 

Are  the  peaches  ripe?  —  Not  yet.  There  are  very  few 
on  that  tree.  It  has  been  a  bad  season  for  fruit.  There 
is  too  much  wood  about  this  apple-tree.  —  It  grows  very 
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j  good  apples,  nevertheless.  —  No;  they  are  too  small.  — 
Shall  we  have  any  wall-fruit?  —  I  hope  the  insects  have 
!  not  destroyed  those  very  fine  plums.   —  It  would  be  a 
|  great  pity  that  so  fine  fruit  should  be  lost  this,  season. 

How  sweet  the  flowers  smell !  —  Shall  I  pluck  you  a 
I  rose  ?  —  Take  care !  you  are  shaking  the  leaves  off. —  Mamma 
'  wants  some  flowers  for  the  drawing-room.  Let  us  gather 
j  some.  0  what  a  pretty  geranium!  —  Yes;  that  is  called 
;  the  horse-shoe  geranium.  —  What  do  you  think  of  this 
i  dahlia?  —  It  is  a  most  lovely  flower. 


20. 

William,  I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from 
my  cousin  George.  —  Where  is  he  residing  now?  —  He 
is  engaged  in  a  Manchester  warehouse.  —  Some  of  those 
(♦situations  are  highly  remunerative,  I  understand.  —  Yes, 
I  and  they  are  proportionately  responsible.  —  Just  so;  the 
trade  of  Manchester  is  very  extensive,  is  it  not?  —  Very; 
nut  to  change  the  subject,  what  do  you  think  of  a  trip  over 
to^G.?  —  I  should  like  it  beyond  measure.  —  To-morrow 
then,  if  nothing  intervenes,  we  will  arrange  a  picnic,  and 
have  a  day  of  it.  —  Done!  I  wanted  something  of  the  sort, 
just  to  enliven  me  a  little. 

»  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  arm.  —  I  thank  you,  I  pre- 
_  Ir  walking  alone.  It  is  very  hot.  —  The  heat  is  certainly 
intense.  Put  up  your  parasol.  —  I  have  broken  the  handle 
of  it.  —  What!  since  you  came  out?  —  No;  about  a  month 
ago.  —  You  ought  to  have  got  it  mended  ere  this.  —  I 
have  not  had  time. 

Sit  on  the  sofa.  What  would  you  like  for  supper?  — 
A  little  milk  and  bread.  —  Won't  you  have  an  egg?  — 
You  are  very  kind,  I  will.  —  Poached  or  boiled?  —  I 
prefer  it  boiled.  —  When  do  you  rise?  —  At  half  past 
six. 
The  English  Echo.  2 
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Has  the  son  of  your  friend  procured  a  situation  yet?  — 
I  believe  he  has;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  lately  to  inquire 
particulars.  —  He  had  the  prospect  of  a  very  good  one  in 
a  merchant's  counting-house  in  Sheffield.  —  Yes,  but  his 
father  thought  the  confinement  would  be  too  much  for  his 
health.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  Sheffield  is  a  very  smoky 
place.  —  It  is  however  considered  healthy. 

Have  you  done  with  the  umbrella  I  lent  you  the  other 
day?  —  I  must  really  beg  your  pardon  for  detaining  it  so 
long;  owing  to  the  fine  weather  it  completely  slipped  my 
memory.  —  Oh,  don't  mention  it,  pray,  I  have  not  re- 
quired it. 

The  house  at  the  corner  of  the  street  is  to  be  let,  I 
see.  —  Yes,  the  former  occupier  is  dead.  He  died  I  believ 
of  rapid  decline.    He  was  only  unwell  about  six  week 
Formerly,  he  was  considered  a  very  healthy  man.  —  He 
was ;  he  caught  cold  when  bathing. 

Did  you  read  the  speech  of  Lord  B.  in  yesterday's 
"Times"?  —  Yes,  I  did;  and  very  much  delighted  I  was 
with  it.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  eminent  statesman, 
and  a  true  philanthropist.  —  I  quite  agree  with  you;  his 
character  as  a  public  man  has  always  been  consistent.  H< 
is  getting  into  years  now,  but  his  intellect  does  not  se 
in  the  least  impaired.  His  youth  was  sedate  and  respect- 
able, and  free  from  those  follies  which  sometimes  disfigure 
the  early  manhood  of  our  aristocracy.  I  have  heard  that 
at  College  he  applied  himself  closely  to  study,  and  was 
double  first-class  of  his  year.  —  I  believe  your  statement 
is  quite  correct. 

Come  let  us  walk  to  the  library,  and  see  if  they  have  got 
in  any  new  publications.  —  Here!  you  have  left  your 
gloves.  — Oh,  thank  you!  they  must  have  fallen  out  of  my 
hat.  —  John!  we  shall  not  dine  at  home  to-day. 
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22. 


1  am  going  to  fish  to-day,  Charles.  Will  you  go  with 
me?  —  Yes,  but  I  have  no  fishing  tackle.  —  Never  mind; 
I  am  quite  prepared,  and  I  can  lend  you  a  rod  and  line 
and  hooks.  —  Let  us  away,  then,  to  the  river.  There's  a 
nice  path  by  the  fields.  Here  is  a  pretty  stream.  —  Ha !  I 
have  hooked  something.  Bring  me  the  landing-net.  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  very  large  fish,  it  pulls  so  hard.  It  is  a  trout, 
and  a  very  fine  one. 

Now  I  have  got  an  eel.  Let  us  try  another  place.  Shall 
we  sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  eat  our  sandwiches? 

Have  you  seen  our  old  companion  G-.  lately?  —  No, 
he  is  from  home ,  he  is  gone  into  the  country.  —  Why  has 
he  left  home?  —  He  had  a  fever,  and  the  physicians 
ordered  him  to  go. 

Now  let  us  fish  again.  See!  I  have  caught  two.  I  like 
fly-fishing  much  better  than  bottom-fishing.  —  I  think  it  is 
Jfefter  for  trout  but  it  requires  a  more  skilful  hand  and 
greater  practice.  —  What  bait  are  you  using?  —  An  arti- 
ficial minnow.    I  am  trying  to  catch  some  pike. 

Will  you  take  tea  at  our  house  ?  ■ —  With  great  plea- 
sure, but  I  shall  leave  my  rod  and  tackle  on  the  way.  — 
Pray,  bring  your  flute  with  you;  we  will  practise  some 
duets  together.  —  Very  well;  I  am  very  fond  of  concerted 
music.  After  tea  we  .shall  play  at  chess.  —  I  am  afraid 
you  will  beat  me  at  that!  —  Oh  no!  I  am  a  poor  player. 
—  Do  you  ever  try  draughts?  —  Yes,  I  like  it  better 
than  chess. 

23. 

Quick!  Charles,  or  we  shall  not  catch  the  boat;  you 
must  have  overslept  yourself.  —  Why,  where  are  we  to 
go?  —  Have  you  forgotten  our  promised  sail  down  the 
river  to  Woolwich?  Let  us  hasten;  our  friends  will  be  ex- 
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peeling  us.  —  My  memory  has  been  treacherous  for  once; 
I  had  indeed  forgotten  it,  but  I  shall  be  ready  directly  to 
go  with  you.  —  Luckily  we  have  got  a  warm  sunny  day ; 
the  breeze  on  the  river  will  be  delightful.  —  The  sky  is 
certainly  very  clear  and  cloudless;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
face  an  entire  English  day  without  an  umbrella.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  we  had  a  shower  or  two. 

Hallo!  here  is  the  boat!  just  going  to  start.  How 
fortunate!  we  must  run  for  it  though  as  it  is.  —  Here  is 
your  ticket;  you  must  keep  it  till  we  land,  or  you  will  have 
to  pay  twice.  —  Now  they  will  shove  off.  See!  there  are 
some  persons  too  late,  but  the  next  boat  will  sail  soon.  — 
What  a  great  number  of  boats  are  plying  about  in  all  di- 
rections! it  surprises  me  that  we  do  not  hear  of  more  acci- 
dents from  collision. 

24. 

Have  you  ever  been  on  the  river  before?  —  Yes,  I 
went  yesterday  down  to  Greenwich.  —  Did  you  see  over  the 
hospital?  —  Yes,  I  spent  about  an  hour'  there  and  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  internal  arrangements.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  good  things  we  owe  to  William  IH.  —  Are 
there  not  some  fine  specimens  of  the  old  "Tar"?  —  There 
are,  certainly;  and' as  we  look  on  them  we  cannot  but  re- 
member hoAV  much  we  and  our  country  owe  to  them.  — 
True !  the  British  sailor  is  a  noble  fellow ;  nor  is  the  sol- 
dier a  less  brave  and  worthy  character. 

It  is  a  proper  approach  to  London,  this  noble  river, 
crowded  with  vessels  from  every  fport  on  the  globe.  — 
Yes!  these  forests  of  masts  and  yards  speak  for  England^ 
commercial  enterprise,  and  her  naval  greatness.  Look  at 
those  endless  docks,  and  wharfs,  and  warehouses,  and 
there  above  —  how  strange  the  contrast!  the  relic  of  a  very 
different  era,  the  Great  Tower  of  London.  —  The  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  is  getting  less  in  the  distance;  but  I  can  still 
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see   the   glistening  of  the  "Golden  Cross"  which  shines 
over  city  and  river. 

25. 

I  purpose  taking  a  walk  this  afternoon;  will  you  accom- 
pany me?  —  In  what  direction  do  you  intend  going?  — 
I  thought  of  going  over  to  Naworth  Castle*,  a  fine  old 
baronial  hall.  —  Very  good;  I  shall  very  much  enjoy 
looking  over  it  with  you.  Pray  whose  residence  is  it?  — 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  lives  there  during  the  shooting  season. 
It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  time  out  of 
mind. 

Are  you  ready  to  start?  —  Nearly;  I  have  only  to  get 
my  hat  and  walking-stick;  I  won't  detain  you  half  a 
minute.  —  Take  an  umbrella  with  you ;  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  turning  out  a  wet  day.  —  Well  thought  of!  I  will 
follow  your  advice.  —  I  shall  take  my  waterproof  with  me 
instead.  —  Yes;  but  I  have  not  one,  I  mean  to  buy  one, 
they  are  less  cumbersome;  but  I  think  they  check  perspira- 
tion too  much.  —  Which  road  do  we  take?  This  to  the 
right,  or  yon  further  on,  to  the  left?  —  We  keep  straight 
on;  until  we  come  to  the  lodge.  You  see  yon  clump  of 
trees,  about  a  mile  off?  —  Yes,  I  do.  —  The  lodge  is  just 
beside  them.  — What  a  great  many  blackberries  there  are  on 
all  sides  I  —  Yes;  this  neighbourhood  is  quite  famous  for 
them.  They  are  the  finest  of  wild  fruit;  don't  you  think 
so  ?  —  I  cannot  say  I  am  particularly  partial  to  them.  But 
then  I  don't  care  about  fruit  of  any  kind.  —  What  is  that 
noise?  is  it  not  the  falling  of  water?  —  Yes;  there  is  a 
little  water-fall  that  turns  a  mill  down  in  the  valley  to  the 
left.  It  is  a  spot  that  is  very  much  admired.  A  painter 
sold  a  picture  from  this  landscape  for  a  very  handsome 
price,  just  the  other  week.  —  Ah!  here  is  the  spot.  Yon 
are  correct;  it  is  assuredly  very  picturesque! 

*)  In  Cumberland,  about  15  miles  from  Carlisle. 
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26.     . 

Here  we  are  at  the  lodge!  What  a  very  fine  avenue! 
How  beautifully  the  trees  arch  over  the  road.  —  Ay;  but 
that  is  not  all;  do  you  not  see  the  old  grey  tower  peeping 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees  beyond?  —  Now  I  do!  I  did  not 
at  first  discover  it.  —  How  velvet-like  the  turf  is  on  each 
side!  —  Yes;  and  how  sturdily  the  huge  trees  seem  to 
guard  the  entrance  of  yon  gate.  —  Part  of  the  building 
appears  to  have  been  renewed.  —  Yes ;  it  was  unfortunately 
damaged  by  fire  about  twelve  years  since.  —  "What  a 
pity!  —  The  old  chapel  was  completely  destroyed;  and  in 
fact  all  the  buildings  in  this  wing  were  more  or  less  injured. 
Prior  to  that  sad  accident  it  was  considered  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  that  style  of  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  —  I 
can  fully  believe  that  such  was  the  case.  —  But  come,  let 
us  make  haste,  or  the  day  will  be  gone  before  we  have 
seen  over  it.  Here  is  a  large  bell;  shall  I  ring  it?  —  Yes; 
no !  stop !  Here  comes  the  woman  who  shews  the  castle.  — 
We  wish  to  see  over  the  castle;  will  it  be  convenient  for 
us  to  do  so?  —  All  right!  Come  along. 

27. 

Now  that  we  have  inspected  the  castle,  we  shall  have 
time  to  go  and  see  Lanercost  Abbey.  —  Is  it  very  far  off? 
—  No !  it  is  close  to  us ,  down  in  the  glen.  The  way  to  it 
is  through  a  very  romantic  ravine  traversed  by  a  noisy 
stream.  —  We  have  two  hours  of  daylight  before  us  yet; 
so  let  us  go  by  all  means.  —  Now  keep  your  eyes  about 
you,  for  every  step  will  give  you  changing  views  of  the 
most  charming  scenery.  —  Is  that  the  Abbey  which  is  just 
coming  in  sight  yonder?  —  Yes  that  is  it.  Only  part  of  it 
remains,  and  that  part  has  been  so  far  renewed  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  church.  The  rector's  house  is  close  to  it  in 
the  valley.  —  Are  there  any  fish  in  this  river  ?  —  Oh  yes  I 
it  is  a 'very  good  trout-stream.  I  have  angled  here  for 
hours.    Angling  is  a  sport  of  which  I  am  very  fond.  — 
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You  must  write  your  name  and  address  in  that  visitors' 
book,  and  then  follow  me.  —  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  though 
but  the  wreck  of  what  it  once  was.  These  are  a  part  of 
the  old  cloisters  I  presume.  —  Yes;  but  now  they  are  used, 
as  you  see,  for  very  different  purposes  to  those  for  which 
they  were  intended.  —  I  see  that  they  are  now  degraded 
into  cellars  and  there  is  positively  a  wheelbarrow  in  one 
corner  and  a  heap  of  potatoes  in  another. 

28. 

Come;  I  am  going  down  the  river  side  to  enjoy  a  stroll 
and  a  whiff  of  tobacco.  Won't  you  go  with  me?  —  Well, 
I  don't  care  if  I  do.  I've  nothing  very  particular  to  do  just 
now,  and  a  walk  will  do  me  no  harm.  —  That's  the  thing ! 
Get  your  cigar,  and  come  .along.  —  Shall  we  go  by  the 
turnpike-road  or  by  the  fields?  —  I  vote  for  the  fields, 
the  road  that  turns  off  at  the  first  stile  and  leads  through 
the  plantation,  it  is  so  pleasant  and  retired.  And  then  one 
has  not  to  walk  through  the  village.  —  That  is  certainly 
an  advantage;  for  the  inhabitants  are  very  rude.  They 
stare  at  one  as  if  one  was  an  alligator,  or  a  hippopotamus. 

What  is  your  opinion  on  the  late  political  crisis?  — ■ 
Well,  really,  I  don't  give  myself  to  the  study  of  politics. 
—  But  you  certainly  read  the  papers,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances.  —  Well,  I  must  acknowledge  I 
have  not  perused  the  papers  lately ,  my  business  has  fully 
occupied  all  my  attention.  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  You 
see  I  have  no  fixed  occupation  and  therefore  am  apt  to 
forget  that  others  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  study 
politics.  You  approve  of  the  system  of  taxation  introduced, 
I  suppose?  —  Oh  yes;  highly.  It  is  calculated  to  secure 
what  is  wanted  and  to  please  the  people.  —  And  you  ac- 
knowledge that  that  is  a  good  thing?  —  Oh,  certainly  I  do. 
Why  should  I  hesitate  to  do  so? 
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29. 

Was  not  that  a  drop  of  rain?  Look  I  the  clouds  are 
gathering  very  rapidly;  I  am  afraid  we  are  in  for  a  shower. 
" —  That  is  very  certain,  for  it  is  beginning  to  come  down 
in  earnest.  Let  us  take  shelter  under  this  thick  oak.  It 
may  pass  off  directly.  —  I  don't  know;  I  fear  it  looks  as 
though  it  were  likely  to  last;  and  see!  that  was  a  flash  of 
lightning.  —  Hark!  how  it  thunders;  close  above  our  heads 
too.  It  is  not  safe  to  stay  under  this  tree.  —  We  must  run 
for  it;  there  is  a  little  inn  about  three  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther on  where  we  can  rest  till  the  storm  is  over.  —  Come 
along  then. 

Well,  here  we  are  safe  enough,  but  wet  enough  too. 

—  It  was  unfortunate  that  we  came  out  without  any  de- 
fence against  the  weather.  — »  Yes,  but  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion it  would  prove  so  treacherous,  for  the  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly  when  we  leit  home.  —  It  is  pouring  down  now 
with  a  vengeance;  just  come  and  look  through  the  window; 
the  road  is  positively  flooded.  —  Ha!  ha!  there  is  a  great 
sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs  scampering  away  as  fast  as  she 
can  go;  she  is  thoroughly  terrified  with  the  thunder  and 
lightning.  —  Why,  the  little  animals  are  almost  carried 
away  with  the  water,  they  can  hardly  keep  their  legs. 

Here  is  a  commercial  traveller  just  coming.  I  suppose 
he  means  to  stay  here  all  night,  and  take  the  train  from 
the  neighbouring  station  in  the  morning.  —  It  looks  like 
it ,  for  he  is  having  all  his  luggage  brought  in. 

Waiter,  bring  me  some  supper.    What  have  you  got? 

—  Well;  I  will  have  some  cold  beef  and  a  pint  of  mulled 
port.  —  And  I  say,  waiter,  have  you  got  any  good  cigars? 
Bring  in  the  box.  —  Are  these  cheroots  ,  or  what  ? 
Have  you  no  Havanas?  Bring  me  some,  then.  —  Light  the 
gas.  —  Waiter,  some  coals.  The  night  is  very  chilly.  — 
Bring  me  the  paper.  —  I  should  prefer  ^he  "Times"!  Have 
you  "Punch"?  —  Could  I  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell? 
Thank  you.  —  Waiter  send  "Boots"  with  slippers.  —  Un- 
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fasten  ray  straps.  —  Untie  my  boots.  —  Warm  the  slippers. 
—  Call  me  at  half  past  seven,  No.  2.9.  —  Good  night. 

30. 

Good  bye,  my  friend!  I  hope  you  will  have  an  agree- 
able journey.  —  Thanks  to  you,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
make  myself  comfortable.  —  Cab,  drive  me  to  the  Railway 
Station.  —  What  is  the  fare  ?  I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
correct.  —  Good  morning.  —  Porter!  remove  my  lug- 
gage to  the  train  for  C.  Where  is  the  booking-office?  — 
It  is  the  second  door  down.  —  Thank  you;  I  see  the  name 
over  the  door,  —  First  class  to  W. !  —  My  change  is  not 
correct.  You  have  given  me  two  shillings  too  little.  — 
That  is  right  now.  —  Pray,  Sir,  is  this  seat  occupied?  — 
No,  I  think  not.  —  Then  I  will  sit  down  here.  Now 
we're  off!  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  this  line, 
Sir  ?  —  Yes ,  Ma'am ,  I  come  by  it  twice  every  week  on 
an  average.  —  Indeed,  the  officials  will  begin  to  recognise 
your  countenance.  —  Oh  yes!  they  know  me  very  well. 
I  have  a  pass  ticket  which  gives  me  the  right  to  travel  on 
this  line  for  so  much  a  year,  so  that  I  have  not  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  obtaining  a  fresh  ticket  each  time.  —  That 
must  be  a  very  convenient  arrangement.  Do  they  require 
you  to  produce  your  ticket  every  time  you  ride?  —  Strictly 
I  ought  to  do  so,  but  the  ticket- collectors  know  me  so 
well  that  they  only  nod  at  me,  and  let  me  pass  without 
shewing  it.  —  Are  you  going  far  to-day?  —  Not  on  the 
railway.  I  shall  get  off  at  the  next  station  but  one ,  and 
then  I  shall  have  to  ride  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
mail-coach  to  my  destination.  I  am  going  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  a  friend,  but  his  house  is  so  full  of  his  re- 
lations who  intend  to  witness  the  ceremony  that  I  shall 
have  to  put  up  at  the  hotel.  —  What  is  the  reason  we  are 
going  so  slowly?  —  A  goods  train  is  before  us,  and  we 
should  run  into  it  if  the  driver  did  not  use  great  caution 
for  the  fog  is  so  intense  that  he  cannot  see  far  before  him. 
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This  is  the  station  where  I  have  to  get  out.  -£-  There  is 
the  coach  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  passengers  by  this 
train. 

31. 

Coachman,  is  the  box-seat  at  liberty?  —  Yes,  Sir,  it 
is.  —  Then  I  will  occupy  it  if  you  please.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  town  that  is  which  lies  on  the  side  of  the  hill?  — 
I  am  quite  a  stranger ;  I  really  cannot  give  you  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  neighbourhood.  —  Will  you  let  me 
offer  you  a  cigar?  —  Thanks;  but  I  do  not  smoke.  — 
Coachman,  have  you  got  a  liicifer?  Never  mind;  I  will 
procure  a  light  at  the  next  road-side  inn. 

The  mist  is  gradually  clearing  away ,  and  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  have  a  very  pleasant  ride.  —  How  much  jollier 
it  is  to  travel  in  this  way  than  to  be  entombed  in  a  close 
railway  carriage.  —  Yes,  we  can  now  enjoy  the  scenery, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  very  exhilarating  to  be  whisked  along 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles  an  hour  through  deep 
cuttings  or  dark,  echoing  tunnels.  —  Besides,  the  screech 
of  the  engine  whistle  is  so  very  deafening  and  harsh.  — 
You  have  got  a  very  good  team  to-day,  coachman.  '• —  Yes 
Sir,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  cattle  and  I  always  try  to  take 
great  care  of  them.  —  You  do  quite  right.  I  am  passion- 
ately fond  of  horses  and  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  valuable 
animal  cruelly  used  or  overworked.  —  That  off-leader  is 
a  very  handsome  mare.  —  So  she  is,  Sir,  but  this  near- 
wheeler  is  the  best  and  steadiest  of  the  four.  She  always 
keeps  well  up  to  the  collar  and  won't  need  a  taste  of  the 
whip  all  the  way.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  the 
reins  for  a  mile  or  two,  Sir.  I  see  you  have  got  your  driv- 
ing gloves  on,  and  you  have  a  good  eye  for  horses.  — 
Thank  you!  I  will  very  gladly  do  so,  after  a  while,  but 
here  is  a  very  steep  hill,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  off 
and  walk  up  it.  What  do  you  say  gentlemen?  —  Agreed 
by  all  means,  I  shall  be  glad  to  stretch  my  legs  a  little,  for 
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I  begin  to  feel  cramped  with  sitting  still  so  long.  — 
Pull  up  then ,  and  we  will  lighten  your  load.  —  I  see  that 
you  drive  this  horse  with  a  kicking-strap.    Is  he  restive? 

—  He  has  a  very  queer  temper,  Sir;  sometimes  he  will 
turn  stupid  without  any  provocation,  and  lash  out  very 
fiercely. 

32. 

If  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  walk,  you  had  better 
choose  the  shortest  cut,  especially  as  it  is  also  the  plea- 
santest.  —  Is  there  a  nearer  road  than  the  highway?  — 
Yes!  go  through  that  turnstile  and  continue  along  the  foot- 
path through  that  field  covered  with  cowslips,  and  then 
across  the  pasture  meadow  beyond  and  you  will  come  out 
on  the  high  road  again.  —  It  will  take  off  a  corner  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  it  affords  some  very  pleas- 
ing rural  views.  —  See  they  are  hay-making  in  the  field 
beyond.  Let  us  join  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  since  the  coach  has  to  go  so  far  round. 

—  You  seem  to  have  a  good  crop  this  year,  farmer.  — 
Yes,  Sir,  thank  God,  hay  is  likely  to  be  plentiful  and 
cheap.  —  Why,  as  you  have  so  much  to  sell,  I  should 
have  expected  to  hear  you  wish  it  might  be  a  good  price 
in  the  markets?  —  I  shall  need  all  the  hay  I  can  make  for 
my  own  use,  so  I  shall  have  none  to  dispose  of.  —  How 
are  your  other  harvests  looking?  —  Very  tidy,  Sir,  thank 
you.  —  Then  we  shall  not  have  a  dear  loaf  this  coming 
winter?  —  No,  Sir;  I  think  flour  will  be  lower  than  it 
has  been  for  many  a  long  year.  —  Good  day,  my  man!  — 
Good  bye,  Sir!  —  We  must  now  walk  briskly  to  be  in 
time  for  the  coach.  —  Oh  I  see  it  over  the  hedge  there.  — 
Thank  you,  coachman,  for  your  sensible  counsel.  —  We 
have  been  among  the  hay-cocks;  how  gloriously  sweet  they 
smell.  —  Coachman,  I  get  down  at  the  next  town  we  come 
to.    Do  you  stop  at  the  Red  Lion?  —  No,  Sir,   at  the 
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Crown.  —  Then  I  must  get  a  cab  to  the  Red  Lion,  as  I 
expect  a  friend  to  come  to  me  there  this  evening. 

33. 

We  stop  here  for  a  minute  to  change  horses.  Do  you  see 
the  others  ready  for  us  two  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  two 
on  the  other?  —  Yes;  now  let  us  see  how  long  they  will 
be  in  harnessing  them.  —  The  whole  thing  is  done  in  three 
minutes.  —  I  remember  in  the  old  coaching  days  the  men 
were  so  expert  that  they  used  to  manage  the  whole  con- 
cern in  a  minute  and  a  half.  —  They  were  very  exact  in 
their  time-keeping  then,  were  they  not?  —  Yes;  the  coach- 
man wras  fined  half-a-crown  for  every  minute  that  he  was 
either  before  or  behind  his  time  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

—  Well  that  was  a  decidedly  excellent  method  for  drilling 
him  into  punctuality.  —  Now  guard;  here  we  are  at  S.,« 
blow  your  horn;  a  good  loud  blast;  awaken  the  people. 
Now  we  shall  have  half  the  dogs  in  the  parish  barking 
after  us.  —  This  is  the  Crown,  Sir.  Remember  the  coach- 
man, Sir.  —  Yes,  here  is  eighteen  pence  for  you  and  a 
shilling  for  the  guard.  —  Get  this  gentleman's  portmanteau 
out  of  the  boot  and  call  him  a  cab  from  the  stand.  —  Stop; 
I  will  have  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  before  I  go  on.  — 
Now  cabman  drive  me  to  the  Red  Lion. 

Waiter;  has  a  gentleman  been  here  to  inquire  for 
Mr.  D.?  —  Yes,  Sir,  he  is  waiting  in  the  commercial  room. 

—  Now,  my  good  friend,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  can't  offer  you  a  bed  in  my  own  house  but  you 
know  the  reason.  —  Oh  yes;  waiter  take  my  luggage  into 
my  bed-room  and  let  me  know  the  number.  —  14,  Sir.  — 
Come  up  stairs  with  me. 

34. 

What  time  must  I  be  at  the  bride's  house  to-morrow 
morning.  —  About  nine  o'clock.  —  Whither  do  you  pur- 
pose travelling  on  your  wedding-tour?  —  We  shall  go  down 
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!  the  Rhine,  —  I  have  lost  the  key  of  my  portmanteau  and  can- 
not get  out  my  clothes.  —  How  very  unfortunate!  You  are 
engaged  to  dine,  are  you  not?  —  Yes;  at  an  old  friend's; 
and  I  would  not  willingly  give  up  the  engagement,  for  I  must 
leave,  the  town  after  the  wedding  to-morrow  in  orjder  to 
catch  the  night-train.    So  if  I  do  not  go  to  day  I  shall  not 

I  see  him  at  all.  —  You  must  send  for  the  smith  and  get 
the  lock  picked.  —  He  won't  be  able  to  do  that.  It  is  one 
of  Chubb's  patents.  —  Then  it  must  be  broken  open.  — 
There  is,  I  fear,  no  other  resource;  so  here  goes!  —  What 
a  blow!  You  have  smashed  the  lock  to  pieces.  —  Yes;  I 
have  certainly  done  more  than  I  intended.  —  See !  you  have 
fairly  broken  the  fastening  to  shivers.  —  Never  mind!  I 
have  secured  what  I  wanted,  a  way  into  my  box.  —  And 
look  here!  Here  is  your  key  lying  on  the  dressing-table! 

—  So  it  is!  what  a  foolish  fellow  I  am  to  overlook  it  lying 
in  so  prominent  a  place.  It  will  cost  you  at  least  half  a 
sovereign  to  get  a  new  lock  of  the  same  sort  put  on  in 
place  of  the  old  one. 

35. 

How  is  this,  my  boy?  you  should  be  at  school.  —  The 
Master  has  given  us  a  holiday  to-day.  —  Why  to-day?  — 
It  is  the  Queen's  birthday.  —  How  will  you  amuse  your- 
self? —  I  think  of  going  with  my  school-fellows  to  play 
at  cricket.  —  Would  you  rather  not  have  a  ride  on  horse- 
back with  me?  —  Oh  yes,  papa,  I  like  riding  very  much 
better  than  cricket.  —  Run  and  tell  John  to  saddle  the 
black  horse  for  me,  and  the  little  pony  for  yourself.  — 
The  horses  are  ready,  papa.  —  I  shall  come  immediately. 

—  Is  this  the  proper  bridle?  —  Yes,  the  other  is  broken. 

—  See  that  your  saddle  is  fast.  —  Now,  mount!  Do  not 
pull  the  bridle  so  much.  Take  care  your  pony  does  not 
stumble.  —  Shall  I  canter  on  and  open  the  gate,  papa?  — 
Yes,  if  you  please.  —  Oh;  what  a  pity!  the  gate  is  locked. 

—  Then  you  must  ride  back  to  the  house  for  the  key.  — 
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Perhaps  we  can  leap  over  the  hedge.  —  Well.  I  shall  go 
first.  —  There!  that  was  Avell  done.  Now  for  a  gallop 
down  the  park.  —  Oh,  this  is  delightful!  How  glorious 
the  weather  is.  How  the  little  birds  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Does 
your  horse  go  nicely?  —  Oh  yes,  very,  it  is  very  pleasant. 
—  The  pony  goes  so  easily  papa.  —  Yes ;  it  has  been  well 
trained.  —  Where  shall  we  go?  —  I  must  go  into  B.  I 
have  to  call  upon  a  friend  there.  —  How  many  miles  is  it 
to  B.?  —  It  is,  I  believe,  about  nine  miles,  if  we  take  the 
shortest  way. 

36. 

See!  there  is  a  waggon  in  front,  and  I  think  the  driver 
is  asleep.  We  must  awake  him.  —  Halloo,  halloo!  Your 
horses  are  going  wrong.  You'll  have  them  in  the  hedge 
directly.  —  Eli  . .  .  what?  0,  ah!  I  was  tired  and  the  warm 
sun  made  me  sleep.  —  You  should  take  more  care,  my 
friend.  You  might  get  yourself  into  trouble.  —  0,  no  fear 
of  that!  I  have  often  done  it  before,  and  been  none  the 
worse  for  it.  —  Well,  well,  the  grey  goose  will  be  caught 
at  last.  — -  All  right,  master.  —  How  large  the  blackbirds 
appear  to  be.  —  They  sing  very  sweetly.  —  Have  you, 
ever  heard  the  nightingale,  papa?  —  Oh  yes!  many  times. 
Its  note  is  very  peculiar.  —  How  I  should  like  to  hear  it! 
Who  is  this  coming  towards  us?  —  I  think  it  is  Mr.  B., 
whom  I  wish  to  see.  —  Yes,  it  is  he,  papa.  —  How  are 
you  to-day,  Mr.  H.?  —  Well,  I  thank  you,  I  was  just  com- 
ing to  call  on  you.  —  We  will  ride  back  then  together.  —  \ 
I  wished  to  ask  your  advice.  —  I  shall  give  it  with  pleasure 
if  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  you.  —  Ride  on,  Charles;  I  wish 
to  converse  with  Mr.  B.  I  am  in  a  dilemma.  —  Bray  ex- 
plain. —  Fate  seems  to  single  me  out.  —  Has  fortune 
been  unkind?  —  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  specula- 
tions. —  Again?  you  are  certainly  not  a  favorite  of  the 
blind  goddess.  —  I  have  unluckily  involved  others.  — 
Worse  and  worse!  but  enter  into  particulars,  and  you  shall 
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have  my  advice  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  —  I  felt  sure  you 
would    give  me  your  counsel.    —   You  natter  me;   I  am 
j   always  willing  to  serve  a  friend. 

37. 

Emily,  did  you  bring  the  book  from  the  library  last 
night?  —  Yes,  mamma.  I  gave  you  it  last  evening.  — 
No,  Emily,  I  do  not  recollect  your  doing  so.  —  Then  I  will 
go  and  bring  it;  I  most  likely  left  it  in  my  room.  Here  it 
is,  mamma.  —  Thank  you.  —  Have  you  read  many  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works?  —  I  have  read  all  his  poems,  and  a 
great  number  of  his  prose  productions.  —  I  admire  the 
latter  very  much.  —  There  you  are  right,  I  think.  What 
are  you  reading  now,  Emily?  —  I  am  busy  with  Macau- 
lay's  "History  of  England".  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  It  is 
a  noble  book.  —  There  is  a  ring  at  the  door.  —  Mrs.  B., 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  sit  down.  —  Thank  you.  — 
Were  you  at  church  yesterday?  —  I  was  not  out;  I  had  a 
very  sore  throat,  and  I  therefore  judged  it  prudent  to  keep 
in-doors.  —  You  acted  wisely.  Influenza  is,  I  believe, 
very  prevalent  just  now.  —  I  am  very  liable  to  take  colds. 
—  You  do  not  wrap  yourself  up  sufficiently,  when  you 
go  abroad.  —  There  I  think  you  are  wrong,  for  I  generally 
consider  I  take  too  much  care  of  myself. 

38. 

George,  draw  down  the  blinds;  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
very  oppressive ;  and  besides  they  will  take  the  colouring 
out  of  the  curtains.  —  Mary,  you  must  lift  the  carpets  to- 
morrow morning.  —  Yes ,  ma'am.  —  We  will  breakfast  in 
the  small  parlor ,  so  do  that  first.  —  Very  well,  ma'am.  — 
Eliza;  bring  the  new  stays  you  purchased  yesterday,  and 
let  me  examine  the  manufacture  of  them.  Where  did  you 
procure  them?  —  I  bought  them  at  J.'s  in  Regent  Street.  — 
You  told  me  the  price  before;  they  appear  to  be  very 
good.  —  I  am  sure  they  are  not  dear.   I  told  you  I  should 
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make  a  good  purchase.  —  Do  not  be  too  hasty;  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  quality  will  be  more  apparent  when  they 
have  been  proved  by  wearing  for  a  week  or  two. 

Waiter!  pay  the  cabman.  Porter!  take  my  trunk.  Have 
you  a  room  at  liberty?  I  shall  want  to  stay  a  few  days. 
Waiter ,  have  breakfast  ready  in  half  an  hour.  I  will  take 
some  ham  and  eggs.  I  will  have  a  little  broiled  salmon.  — 
Pardon  my  troubling  you,  Sir;  could  you  lend  me  your 
Railway  Guide?  —  I  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  but  a 
friend  borrowed  it  just  now.  —  I  thank  you  all  the  same; 
the  waiter  will  no  doubt  procure  me  one.  —  Shall  I  ring 
the  bell?  —  Thank  you.  —  Waiter,  let  me  have  Brad- 
shaw's  Guide. 

Excuse  me,  Sir;  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  elsewhere.  —  I  really  cannot  just  now  call  it 
to  mind;  I  dare  say,  however  you  are  correct,  for  I  travel 
a  good  deal.  —  I  remember  now  distinctly!  It  was  at  Paris, 
during  the  Exhibition.  —  Aye!  that  was  it,  no  doubt.  — 
Well,  Sir,  and  what  did  you  think  of  the  Exhibition?  — 
Think?  It  was  some  days  before  I  could  resume  the  power 
of  thought!  —  Were  your  astonishment  and  admiration  so 
great?  —  Sir!  I  was  enraptured  —  transported  —  almost  ! 
beside  myself  with  delight.  —  How  enthusiastic  you  are! 

39. 
Ah  Sir,  you  are  clearly  a  foreigner.  We  English 
people  are  so  cold  and  phlegmatic  that  it  takes  a  very 
great  deal  to  rouse  us  up  in  that  way.  I  am  afraid  we  are  I 
almost  too  cynical  and  lethargic.  —  Ah,  it  is  all  very  well 
for  you  to  say  so ;  but  if  I  were  to  hint  as  much  you  would 
very  soon  try  to  bring  about  another  decision.  You  never 
allow  anybody  else  to  speak  ill  of  you,  and  then  to  make 
up  for  it  you  constantly  grumble  at  yourselves.  —  Well; 
I  do  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.  —  And 
the  prime  of  the  joke  is  that  while  you  try  your  very  best 
to  make  yourselves  seem  disagreeable;  nobody  will  believe 
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you,  for  "we  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  you,  know 
you  to  be  as  good-natured  and  long-suffering,  as  you  are 

as  you  are  —  big!  —  Ha!  haf  a  very  apposite  conclii- 

I  sion.  —  And  withal  as  proud  as  you  are  powerful. — Well 

every  nation  is  proud ,  and  has  a  proper  right  to  be  proud 

|  of  something  in  its  character  and  history;  but  you  are  a 

lenient  critic  of  our  peculiarities.  —  Your  insular  position 

has  been  a  great  advantage  to  you  in  many  respects ,  but 

a  misfortune  in  others.  —  It  has  been  the  cause  of  our 

being  much  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  —  That  is 

very  true,  and  I  saw,  the  other  day,  a  book  which  has  been 

)  printed  on  the  continent  within  the  last  twenty  years ,  and 

j  by  a  very  clever  man,  too,  which  actually  repeats  the  old 

i  absurdities  about  Englishmen  selling  their  wives  and  eating 

their  race-horses,  etc.  —  Such  stupid  falsehoods  are  very 

culpable,  and  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  on  my  return 

home  to  spread  a  very  different  report  about  you  all. 

40. 

You  are  walking  too  fast  for  me,  Charles.  —  See!  there 
are  the  ruins  left  by  the  great  fire  which  broke  out  here 
last  week.  —  What  a  sad  spectacle!  Were  any  lives  lost? 
—  Yes,  a  young  mother  perished  in  a  frantic  attempt  to 
save  her  child ;  after  being  rescued  by  one  of  the  firemen, 
she  unexpectedly  rushed  along  one  of  the  flaming  beams, 
aud  was  never  seen  again.  —  How  pitiful!  —  The  fire  broke 
out  first  in  some  timber  stores  by  the  water's  edge,  —  but 
here  we  are  at  the  street-end.  The  house  is  No.  29;  is  it 
not?  —  Yes,  I  think  it  is  near  the  other  end.  Come  on, 
we  must  not  make  a  very  long  stay,  it  is  rather  late. 

Here  we  are;  we  have  not  been  long  in  coming.  — 
This  is  the  house,  I  think.  —  I  will  look  at  my  card;  yes, 
that  is  it.  —  Shall  I  knock?  ■ —  Yes,  do  so.  —  We  have 
come  to  inquire  about  lodgings,  a  friend  directed  us  to 
your  house.  —  I  shall  be  very  happy,  I'm  sure,  to  accom- 
modate you.  —  The  sitting-room  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
The  English  Echo.  3 
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is  it  not?  —  You  can  have  one  on  any  floor  you  prefer; 
all  are  at  liberty.  —  Well,  we  will  look  over  and  select. 
Come! 

41. 

Have  you  any  engagement  for  to-night,  Harry?  —  I 
believe  not.    Let  me  think.    This  is  Thursday,  is  it  not? 

—  Yes;  and  if  you  are  at  liberty  I  want  a  companion  for 
the  Olympic.  —  I  will  go  with  you.  What  do  they  pro- 
duce to-night?  —  "Still  Waters  run  deep"  and  an  extra- 
vaganza. —  Then,  if  you'll  call  at  my  chambers  in  the  ' 
Temple,  on  your  way  from  the  city,  we  can  go  on  together. 
I'll  be  waiting  for  you  at  seven.  —  Good-bye  for  the 
present. 

Now  then ,  are  you  ready  ?  —  Quite ;  and  I've  got  a 
couple  of  seats  engaged.  I  sent  my  clerk  this  morning  to 
the  box-office  just  after  you  left  me.  —  Have  you  been 
to  the  Princess's  lately?  —  Yes;  I  saw  the  Winter's  Tale 
the  other  night.  —  I  am  to  go  next  Monday.  —  We  have 
a  stage-box  for  our  family.  Can  you  drop  in  on  us?  — 
I  '11  try  to  do  so.  —  I  understand  that  Wigan  is  very  great 
in  the  piece  we  are  to  see  to-night.  —  Yes,  my  friend  Lin- 
coln speaks  very  highly  of  the  whole  concern.  —  There 
seems  to  be  a  crowd  here  to-night,  what  is  the  matter?  — 
I  '11  ask  the  policeman.  I  say,  what  is  all  the  disturbance 
about?  —  Prince  Albert  and  the  Princess  Royal  are  here, 
Sir,  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  —  Oh  we  shall  be  in  luck, 
then,  for  our  seats  are  opposite  the  royal  box. 

42. 

Box-keeper,  shew  us  to  14  and  15.  —  Those  seats  are 
already  engaged.  —  Yes  I  know  they  are,  we  have  en- 
gaged them.  —  Two  other  gentlemen  are  now  sitting  there. 

—  Then  they  must  remove,  for  we  have  taken  those 
places.  See,  here  are  the  tickets  for  them.  —  They  refuse 
to   relinquish  them,    Sir.    —   Then   I  shall   call  for  the' 
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policeman  to  settle  the  matter.  —  I  have  a  prior  claim  and 
I  insist  on  my  right. 

Policeman,  I  have  pre-engaged  14  and  15  and  some 
persons  who  are  there  by  mistake  decline  to  allow  us  to 
have  them.  —  I  will  soon  set  it  right,  Sir.  —  The  gentle- 
men have  been  sent  here  by  accident,  and  they  have  now 
gone  to  their  own  seats.  They  desire  me  also  to  apologise 
for  their  intrusion.  They  ought  to  have  been  put  into  24  and 
25.  —  I  was  determined  to  havo  this  place  because  it  is 
the  best  in  the  house  for  a  good  view  of  the  royal  box.  — 
This  little  squabble  has  rather  delayed  us  and  the  curtain 
has  just  risen.  —  That  scene  is  very  well  got  up.  I  think 
they  pay  great  attention  to  the  way  things  are  put  on  the 
stage  here.  —  Yes,  and  it  is  wise  of  them  to  do  so.  Good 
acting  may  often  be  partially  spoilt  by  tawdry  decorations 
and  careless  arrangements.  —  The  properties  of  a  really 
good  theatre  must  be  very  costly.  —  I  believe  they  are  so, 
but  let  us  be  silent  and  watch  the  play. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  London?  —  Only  about 
a  month.  —  You  had  studied  the  language  before ,  I  pre- 
sume ?  —  I  had  a  little.  —  You  speak  it  remarkably  well. 
Have  you  visited  many  places  in  London?  —  Oh  yes.  I 
have  been  to  the  most  interesting  ones.  —  What  do  you 
think  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament?  —  They  are  very 
fine  buildings;  but  I  have  not  seen  inside  them  yet.  —  That 
is  a  pity:  they  are  magnificent  apartments.  —  I  have  been 
all  over  the  Abbey,  close  at  hand.  —  Westminster?  I  hope 
you  were  pleased  ?  —  Very  much  indeed. 

43. 

Can  you  direct  me  to  Russell  Square?  —  Yes,  Sir,  but 
you  are  still  a  long  way  from  it.  You  must  continue  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  straight  line ,  and  then  turn  to  the 
left  and  inquire  again.  By-the-bye,  let  me  recommend  you 
always  to  ask  a  policeman  your  way.  They  can  tell  you 
correctly  because  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  neign- 
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bourhood,  and  they  are  sure  not  to  misdirect  you,  which 
some  people  might  be  ill-natured  enough  to  do.  —  Thank 
you,  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  infor- 
mation ,  for  I  am  a  stranger ,  and  have  very  little  acquain- 
tance with  London.  —  Indeed,  then,  Sir,  I  should  advise 
you  not  to  try  to  find  Russell  Square  yourself,  for  the  way 
is  both  long  and  intricate.  You  had  better  take  a  cab,  and 
drive  to  your  destination.  —  I  will  act  upon  your  advice. 
How  shall  I  obtain  a  cab  ?  —  There  is  a  stand  at  the  end 
of  this  street,  but  I  see  a  Hansom  coming  this  way  now, 
and  I  think  it  is  empty.  Halloo,  cab,  are  you  disengaged? 
—  Yes,  Sir.  —  Drive  this  gentleman  to  Russell  Square; 
good  morning,  Sir.  —  Good  morning.  I  apologise  for  the 
trouble  I  have  caused  you,  and  thank  you  for  your  cour- 
tesy. 

This  is  Russell  Square.  What  [number  do  you  want, 
Sir?  —  No.  45,  Mr.  Gordon's.  —  You  will  see  his  name 
on  the  door,  I  believe.  —  What  is  your  fare?  —  Eighteen 
pence. 

Is  Mr.  Gordon  within?  —  Yes  Sir,  what  name  shall  I 
announce?  —  Give  him  that  card,  if  you  please.  —  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  take  a  seat,  Sir,  my  master  will  be 
down  in  a  minute  or  two. 

Why,  my  dear  old  friend,  who  ever  thought  of  seeing 
you  in  England.  I  am  rejoiced  to  shake  hands  with  you 
once  more.  When  did  you  arrive?  How  are  your  family? 
Had  you  a  pleasant  passage?  Where  can  I  send  for  your 
luggage?  —  Stop!  stop!  I  find  you  are  as  impetuous  as 
ever.  If  I  don't  interrupt  you,  you  will  ask  me  more 
questions  in  five  minutes  than  I  can  answer  properly  in  a 
week.  —  You  must  pardon  me,  but  I  am  so  pleased  to  see 
you  again.  Step  up-stairs ,  I  must  shew  you  my  wife  and 
children.  —  Ah,  I  remember  you  have  married  since  I  saw 
you.  —  It  is  almost  eight  years  since  we  were  fellow-stu- 
dents at  Bonn. 
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44. 


Here  is  my  wife.  My  dear,  this  is  my  old  friend  from 
Germany  of  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken  to  you.  —  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  Sir;  George  has  often  recounted  to 
me  the  adventures  of  your  younger  days.  —  I  am  sure  I 
congratulate  him  upon  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  select 
so  excellent  a  wife.  And  are  all  these  your  children?  — 
Yes  Sir,  this  little  boy  is  four  years  old;  his  name  is  Char- 
les Adolph.  My  husband  would  have  him  christened  by 
your  name,  as  a  remembrance  of  the  many  happy  hours 
he  had  spent  with  you  at  Bonn.  —  My  little  namesake 
come  hither;  I  am  rejoiced  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
We  will  learn  to  know  each  other  better.  I  will  tell  you 
long  and  pretty  stories  about  Germany,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  a  sad  young  man  your  papa  was  before  you  knew 
him.  —  Ah  now,  Adolph,  you  must  not  turn  traitor,  or  I 
will  retaliate  upon  you,  and  tell  tales  about  you  also.  — 
You  want  me  then  to  form  a  compact  of  silence  with  you, 
but  I  will  not  be  tempted.  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Gordon  all  your 
escapades  and  how  fascinating  you  were  formerly  with  my 
country-women.  —  Oh,  Sir,  I  shall  believe  all  that,  even 
before  you  relate  it,  because  I  remember  when  he  was  first 
introduced  to  me.  —  Bravo!  my  dear;  but  I  am  wonder- 
fully sober  now.  Marriage  has  quite  altered  me,  so  I  can 
defy  you  to  ruin  my  character,  Adolph.  —  Well ,  we  shall 
see,  I  mean  to  give  myself  plenty  of  time,  at  any  rate,  for 
I  shall  stay  in  England  some  months.  —  That  is  right. 
Make  my  house  your  home  while  you  remain.  You  cannot 
outstay  your  welcome.  —  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  any  friend  of  my  husband's  and  especially  so 
old  a  friend  as  yourself.  —  Thank  you.  You  are  very 
kind,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  quite  so  burdensome  to  you 
as  that.  —  Don't  mention  it.  What  hotel  are  you  staying 
at  now?  —  At  Morley's  in  Trafalgar  Square.  —  That  will 
do.    Charlotte,  ring  the  bell!  —  Yes,  papa.  —  John,  go 
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to  Trafalgar  Square  and  fetch  Mr.  Adolph  Killer's  boxes; 
pay  bis  bill,  and  be  as  quick  back  as  you  can.  Take  this 
card  with  you  as  your  authority  for  claiming  the  property. 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  we  will  have  some  dinner.  We 
were  just  about  to  sit  down  when  you  came  in,  and  we 
will  excuse  your  dressing.  —  Thank  you,  but  I  should 
like  to  wash  my  hands  before  dining.  Certainly;  the 
maid  shall  shew  you  to  your  room,  and  I  will  see  that 
you  have  everything  you  require. 

45. 

Sarah,  shew  Mr.  Hiller  to  the  best  bed  room.  —  Yes, 
Sir.  —  Will  you  please  to  follow  her,  Adolph? 

Here,  my  friend,  is  a  towel  for  you.  We  have  just 
finished  house-cleaning,  and  things  are  rather  in  disorder, 
for  we  had  no  expectation  that  we  were  going  to  be 
favoured  with  the  company  of  so  distinguished  a  guest.  — 
You  must  not  be  sarcastic.  —  No;  I  am  very  sincere.  Shall 
I  lend  you  some  shaving  tackle?  Here  is  a  strop,  and  ra- 
zors and  a  shaving  brush.  I  will  get  you  a  comb  and  a 
pair  of  hair-brushes  and  there  is  a  nail-brush  on  the  wash- 
hand-stand.  ■ — ■  That  is  a  splendid  looking-glass.  —  Yes, 
it  is  also  a  very  old  one.  The  frame  is  made  of  Irish  bog- 
oak,  and  is  a  great  curiosity.  It  belonged  to  my  father, 
and  has  been  a  kind  of  heir-loom  in  our  family  for  many 
generations.  —  You  must  prize  it  very  much.  It  is  beauti- 
fully carved.  —  What  do  you  think  of  this  wardrobe?  — 
It  is  very  excellent  indeed.  The  insertion  of  the  mirror  in 
the  panel  has  a  very  good  effect.  —  There  is  a  dressing- 
case  on  that  chest  of  drawers  which  contains  pomatum.  — 
Thank  you,  I  never  use  anything  of  that  kind  for  my  hair; 
I  think  that  hair-washes  and  all  those  preparations  have  an 
unwholesome  effect  on  the  head.  —  That  is  according  to 
circumstances;  I  believe  I  should  become  quite  bald  if  I 
did  not  employ  something  of  the  kind  occasionally.  — 
You  have  provided  for  me  everything  that  I  can  want  ex- 
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cept  soap.  —  Oh  that  is  very  forgetful ,  but  you  will  find 
some  in  that  drawer;  lift  up  the  table-cloth  and  you  will 
see  the  knob.  —  I  see  you  have  in  this  drawer  quite  a  col- 
lection of  knick-knacks  for  a  dressing-room.  There  is  a 
pair  of  nail-nippers  and  scents  of  several  kinds.  I  think  I 
am  now  ready  to  join  your  family  at  dinner.  —  It  is  not 
worth  your  while  to  be  very  particular  about  your  appear- 
ance at  present.  In  a  day  or  two  my  wife's  sister  is  coming 
to  visit  us,  and  as  she  is  both  pretty  and  agreeable  we  will 
then  excuse  a  little  dandyism  on  your  part.  —  Oh,  I  never 
should  succeed  in  trying  to  be  a  beau.  —  Well,  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  you  must  accommodate  yourself  to 
circumstances;  but  before  we  go  down  stairs  come  into  this 
bed-room  and  see  how  you  like  it.  —  It  is  very  nice  and 
cosy.  I  prefer  those  old-fashioned  four-post  bedsteads 
very  much.  A  French  bedstead  I  always  fancy  to  be  very 
cold. 

46. 

Now,  I  mean  you  to  live  in  my  house  as  long  as  you 
can  possibly  stay  in  this  country.  This,  therefore,  will  be 
your  domain.  In  these  two  rooms  you  will  be  "Monarch 
of  all  you  survey."  I  will  give  you  this  key.  It  belongs 
to  that  cabinet  and  you  can  keep  all  your  secrets  there  safe 
from  the  vulgar  gaze.  —  You  are  just  the  same  warm- 
hearted fellow  that  you  ever  were,  but  I  will  not  consent 
to  inflict  myself  on  you  in  this  way.  —  If  you  do  not  agree 
to  what  I  propose  I  shall  be  offended  with  you.  I  cannot 
forget  the  visit  I  paid  to  your  house  ten  years  since ,  and 
how  happy  you  made  me  then.  It  is  my  turn  now ,  and  I 
will  try  to  pay  you  back  with  compound  interest  for  the 
long  arrear  of  kindness  outstanding  between  us.  —  Well, 
1  shall  be  forced  to  insist  on  your  bringing  your  wife  over 
to  Leipzig  some  time  soon,  and  giving  me  my  revenge.  — 
Why,  you  are  but  a  bachelor,  and  could  hardly  manage  to 
find  room  for  us,  I  should  think,  but  we  will  talk  over  that. 
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la  the  mean  time  we  must  try  to  chain  you  here.  I  will 
have  that  closet  cleared  and  these  drawers  emptied  for  you 
to  stow  away  your  things ;  and  now  come  with  me  to  the 
parlour  once  more. 

Now,  my  dear,  we  are  ready  for  dinner.  Mr.  Hiller, 
will  you  give  your  arm  to  my  wife,  and  I  will  lead  my 
little  daughter  Charlotte  into  the  dining-room.  —  Papa,  you 
are  so  tall,  I  cannot  walk  arm  in  arm  with  you.  —  Well 
then,  my  dear,  take  my  hand.  Charles,  my  boy,  bring  your 
little  sister  Emily  with  you.  Now  the  procession  is  formed. 
March! 

Mr.  Hiller ,  take  this  seat  by  my  wife  and  I  will  mono- 
polise Charlotte.  Can  you  be  satisfied  with  me,  my  little 
one?  —  Yes  papa,  I  always  like  to  be  with  you.  —  Charles, 
say  grace.  Now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  housekeeper 
my  wife  is.  —  Rather  say  what  kind  of  a  cook  I  have, 
for  a  good  cook  will  often  conceal  a  bad  provider.  —  But 
if  you  were  not  a  good  housekeeper,  you  would  not  have 
found  a  good  cook.  —  Will  you  take  some  ox-tail  soup? 
Charles,  you  use  your  napkin  very  clumsily,  lay  it  neatly 
across  your  knees,  and  do  not  make  such  a.  noise  when 
you  are  drinking;  it  is  very  vulgar. 

47. 

A  little  bread,  if  you  please.  —  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  pass  me  the  salt?  I  do  not  think  this  soup  is  sufficiently 
seasoned.  —  My  husband  is  so  very  fond  of  salt  and  of 
sugar.  I  tell  him  sometimes  that  if  he  eats  so  much  sugar 
he  will  get  shockingly  stout.  —  Do  not  terrify  me  in  that 
way;  I  should  be  horrified  if  I  thought  I  was  likely  to  be  a 
fat  man.  —  I  remember  when  you  were  in  Germany  you 
were  very  slim  and  agile.  Our  friends  gave  you  the  nick- 
name of  the  active  Englishman.  —  I  do  not  think  I  could 
run  or  leap  as  I  used  to  do  then.  I  have  not  tried  anything 
in  that  way  since  I  became  sedate  so  many  years  ago.  — 
Why,  then,  we  must  now  call  you  the  lazy  Englishman.  — 
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Oh  dear!  that  is  worse  than  ever;  I  hate  to  be  thought 
slow  and  torpid.  —  May  I  have  the  pleasure,  Madam,  of 
assisting  you  to  some  wine?  —  Thank  you,  Sir,  that  is 
sherry,  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  trouble  you  for  some  of 
the  Bucellas.  It  is  in  the  other  decanter.  —  Adolph,  you 
and  I  must  drink  a  bumper  with  each  other  in  memory  of 
by-gone  times.  — Your  very  good  health,  my  old  friend!  — 
And  yours,  and  that  of  your  wife  and  family !  —  Will  you 
let  me  send  you  some  of  this  grouse  or  would  you  prefer 
some  venison?  —  Thank  you,  I  will  wait  for  a  piece  of 
your  old  English  roastbeef,  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much. 

—  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  none  to-day.  But  there  is  a, 
very  nice  shoulder  of  mutton.  —  I  will  ask  you  for  some  of 
that  macaroni  pudding.  —  Charlotte,  you  are  drinking  with 
your  mouth  full,  that  is  very  unlady-like  indeed.  —  John, 
remove  these  things  and  bring  us  the  dessert  and  wine.  — 
Try  some  port,  Adolph;  I  think  you  will  approve  of  it;  or 
would  you  prefer  claret?  —  You  always  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  judge  of  wines,  so  I  will  accept  your 
recommendation.  —  Emily,  here  are  your  walnuts;  I  will 
break  them  open  for  you.  —  Charles!  Charles!  you  are 
cracking  those  nuts  with  your  teeth,  you  should  use  the 
nut-crackers.  —  I  have  not  got  any,  mamma.  —  There  is 
a  pair  just  under  the  edge  of  your  plate ,  what  a  careless 
little  fellow  you  are.  —  Now,  my  children,  go  with  your 
mamma.  —  May  this  little  gentleman,  Charley,  stay  with 
us  this  once.  —  Yes,  if  he  will  behave  himself  very  well. 

—  We  will  rejoin  you,  my  dear,  directly.  —  Now  Adolph, 
draw  your  chair  nearer  the  fire  and  fill  your  glass  again.  — 
These  pears  are  very  large  and  fine.  Do  you  grow  them 
yourself?  —  No,. I  have  no  garden  here  of  any  size.  My 
wife  got  them  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  —  Really  I  must 
felicitate  you  upon  having  so  beautiful  and  amiable  a  wife. 
I  am  delighted  with  her.  —  You  will  like  her  better  the 
more  you  know  of  her.  Her  beauty  is  her  least  recommen- 
dation.   She  is  my  greatest  treasure. 
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48. 


There  is  the  postman  approaching  the  house;  and  now 
I  hear  his  short,  sharp,  imperious  double-knock.  —  Two 
letters  for  me,  one  for  each  of  you.  —  Mine  contains  in- 
formation which  you  will  be  glad  to  receive,  I  think.  — 
Indeed,  my  dear,  and  pray  what  may  that  be?  I  don't 
mind  confessing  that  I  can  do  with  a  spice  of  good  news,  by 
way  of  seasoning  to  the  bad  news  contained  in  my  letters.  My 
best  hunter  has  died  at  the  farm,  and  a  man  who  owes  me 
^600  has  got  into  the  Gazette.  —  Well  then,  I  must  try  to 
cheer  you  by  saying  that  Lucy  will  be  here  to-night.  — 
Indeed,  that  is  glorious!  Now,  my  dear  Adolph,  furbish  up 
your  whiskers  y  and  buy  an  extra  bottle  of  Macassar  hair- 
oil.  —  Who,  then,  is  this  Lucy?  —  My  wife's  sister,  Miss 
Neville.  A  perfect  paragon,  I  do  assure  you.  Rich,  beauti- 
ful, amiable,  clever,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  fact,  she 
is  two  pages  taken  out  of  every  novel,  for  she  sits  to  be 
described  by  romancists,  like  some  ladies  do  as  models  for 
painters  and  statuaries.  —  Really ,  Charles ,  your  raillery 
and  jokes  are  too  bad  for  anything.  I  won't  allow  you  to 
use  my  poor  Lucy  in  such  a  way  behind  her  back.  You 
ought  not  to  be  so  wild.  Mr.  Adolph ,  he  once  gave  just 
that  kind  of  description  of  me  to  a  friend  of  his  before  we 
were  married.  —  But  perhaps,  Madam,  in  that  case,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  sincere.  —  To  be  sure  I  was,  and  am  now; 
and  I  give  you  fair  warning,  Adolph,  if  you  don't  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  Lucy  directly  you  see  her,  I  shall 
despise  you  for  want  of  taste.  Indeed,  I  shall  consider  it  a 
personal  insult.  —  And  pray,  Sir  Madcap,  how  will  you 
make  that  out?  —  Thus.  Miss  Neville  is,  as  you  have 
heard ,  precisely  what  my  wife  was  when  we  were  married. 
If,  therefore,  you  are  not  struck  with  the  young  lady,  I  shall 
conceive  you  would  not  have  approved  my  choice,  and  1 
shall  of  course  have  no  remedy  but  to  ask  you  to  name  a 
secoDd  and  to  select  your  weapons.  —  I  have,  then,  before 
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me  a  choice  of  evils ,  Marriage  or  Slaughter.  Pray,  where 
does  Miss  Neville  reside?  —  In  Edinburgh,  at  present.  She 
is  an  orphan,  and  spends  most  of  her  time  with  us,  but  has 
been  lately  paying  a  protracted  visit  to  an  aunt.  I  see  this 
letter  was  written  yesterday  afternoon,  and  she  will  leave 
by  this  morning's  mail,  so  as  to  arrive  in  town  to-night. 

49. 

Your  postal  arrangements  are  very  good.  —  Yes!  and 
very  cheap.  By  affixing  a  penny  postage-stamp  to  a  letter 
under  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  we  can  have  it  delivered, 
without  any  other  charge,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  —  So  small  a  sum  must  be  far  from  remunerating 
the  managers  of  the  Post-Office.  —  On  the  contrary,  so 
large  is  the  number  of  letters  annually  despatched,  that 
this  is  a  profitable  source  of  revenue.  It  is  now  under  the 
management  of  the  Government,  but  it  has,  at  different 
times,  been  farmed  by  private  individuals.  —  I  see  your 
postman  wears  a  red  uniform.  Are  they  all  clothed  in  the 
same  way?  —  In  London  they  are,  and  in  the  principal 
provincial  towns.  The  practice  will,  I  expect,  gradually 
become  universal.  —  How  many  deliveries  of  letters  are 
there  in  the  day?  ■ —  In  what  is  called  the  London  district 
there  are  twelve,  and  in  the  surrounding  district,  included 
in  a  twelve-mile  circle ,  there  are  six  deliveries  per  diem. 
—  Your  General  Post  Office  is  a  very  large  place.  —  It 
is :  but  it  is  not  found  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  immense 
amount  of  business  transacted  there.  They  are  about  to 
enlarge  it  considerably.  The  Money  Order  Department 
has  long  been  transferred  to  another  extensive  building  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  —  There  are  also,  I  suppose,  many 
minor  receiving  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city?  — 
Yes,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  hollow  cast-iron 
pillars,  in  some  of  the  principal  streets,  which  are  provided 
for  a  similar  purpose.  In  addition  to  this,  the  city  and  its 
environs  are  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  and  in  the 
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centre  of  each  there  is  a  branch  post-office  for  the  general 
regulation  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  placed. 

50. 

You  do  not  seem  very  well  to-day.  —  No ,  I  have  a 
slight  head-ache.  —  We  will,  if  you  like,  take  a  ride  out 
into  the  country,  perhaps  the  fresh  air  will  revive  you.  — 
Where  do  you  propose  to  go?  —  What  do  you  say  to  a 
trip  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham?  —  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  accompany  you.  —  We  can  spend  a  few  hours 
there,  and  then  get  back  in  time  to  meet  Miss  Neville  at  ' 
the  King's  Cross  Station.  —  Maria,  reach  me  the  clothes- 
brush  out  of  the  side-board  drawer.  There  are  one  or 
two  splashes  of  dirt  on  your  father's  coat-tail.  —  There  is 
a  hat-reviver  in  the  next  drawer,  which  I  will  trouble  you 
to  hand  to  me  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  person  down  stairs  who  wishes  to  see  you, 
Sir.  His  name  is  F.  —  Oh,  it  is  my  tailor.  I  directed  him 
to  call  this  morning.  Shew  him  up  stairs.  He  has  brought 
some  patterns  of  cloth  with  regard  to  which  I  should  like 
your  judgment,  Adolph,  and  also  my  wife's  taste.  Come  in, 
Mr.  F.  I  want  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Firstly, 
a  dress  suit.  I  can  afford  to  leave  the  choice  of  materials, 
in  that  respect,  to  yourself.  —  Thank  you,  Sir,  I  am  oolfged 
for  your  confidence.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  lor  you.  — 
I  want  a  pair  of  fancy  doe-skin  trowsers  for  every-day 
wear.  —  Allow  me  to  submit  these  patterns  of  cloth  to 
you.  —  This  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  selection.  —  It  com- 
prises all  the  latest  fashions.  —  I  like  something  of  this 
colour,  but  I  think  the  pattern  is  rather  vulgar.  —  I  think 
this  would  suit  you,  my  dear.  —  No!  It  would  so  soon 
soil.  —  What  will  be  the  price  of  this  O'xford  mixture?  — 
22  shillings,  Sir.  —  Well,  that  will  do.  —  By-the-by,  I 
want  a  new  overcoat.  —  I  have  some  specimens  of  beaver- 
cloth  here,  Sir,  that  will,  I  think,  suit  you  admirably.  — 
What  shall  you  charge  for  a  great  coat  of  this  material  ?  — 
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!  About  £3.  10s.  —  I  want  a  tunic  for  Charlie;  I  think  that 
light-coloured  cloth  would  suit  him.  —  He  is  so  reck- 
j  less  that  I  think  he  would  soon  dirty  so  delicate  a  fabric 
I  as  that.  —  Will  it  wash?  —  Oh  yes,  Sir,  the  colours  are 
quite  fast.  —  You  do  not  need  my  measure,  I  think  ?  —  No, 
;  Sir,  I  have  it  already,  but  I  should  like  to  measure  Master 
!  Charles.  —  I  will  send  for  him.  —  As  to  my  coat;  remem- 
|  ber  to  make  me  a  ticket  pocket,  and  an  inside  breast 
j  pocket;  and  put  a  velvet  collar  on.  Line  the  watch  pocket 
|  in  the  waistcoat  with  wash  leather;  give  me  plenty  of 
i  breadth  across  the  chest;  and  let  me  have  the  whole  lot 
I  home  as  soon  as  you  can.  Now  Adolph ,  we'll  march.  I 
;  shall  leave  Mrs.  G.  to  arrange  everything  else  with  regard 
■  to  Charlie's  dress. 

51. 

We  shall  not  have  to  walk  more  than  a  few  yards  be- 
fore we  meet  an  omnibus,  which  will  take  us  to  the  station. 
Here  is  one,  which  I  believe  goes  in  our  direction.  Con- 
ductor, have  you  two  places  at  liberty  inside?  —  No,  Sir, 
all  full  inside.  —  Never  mind,  we'll  ride  on  the  roof.  Do 
you  object,  Adolph?  —  Certainly  not,  it  is  a  fine  day,  and 
I  should  prefer  riding  outside  to  being  cooped  up  in  such 
weather  as  this.  —  Jump  up  by  the  driver,  then.  See,  he 
is  holding  out  a  strap.  Lay  hold  of  it  and  you  will  mount 
more  easily.  —  That  is  a  very  good  horse  on  the  near 
side.  —  Some  of  the  omnibus  horses  are  very  excellent 
cattle;  and  the  drivers  are  often  very  careful  and  intelli- 
gent men.  —  There  are  a  great  number  of  these  omnibuses 
in  the  streets.  —  Yes,  they  ply  in  all  directions,  and  are 
a  very  great  convenience.  —  What  will  be  the  fare  which 
we  shall  have  to  pay?  —  Four  pence,  but  we  might  have 
ridden  much  farther  for  the  same  money. 

This  is  London  Bridge  I  suppose.  —  Yes,  it  is  a  good 
structure.  The  old  London  Bridge  was  much  inferior  in 
every  way.    It  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  houses.  — 
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What  is  that  column?  —  The  Monument.  It  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  broke 
out  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  where  it  stands.  —  \_ 
That  was  a  very  terrible  destruction,  was  it  not?  —  An  - 
immense  amount  of  property  was  consumed,  and  much 
distress  was  temporarily  occasioned  by  it;  but  the  result 
was  beneficial.  Previously  to  that  time,  many  of  the  houses 
were  built  of  wood,  and  the  streets  were  inconveniently 
narrow  and  ill-arranged.  Regulations  were  then  made,  that 
the  partition  walls  between  the  houses  should  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  nearly  fire-proof;  so  that  now  when 
a  house  is  entirely  gutted,  very  frequently  the  neighbouring 
buildings  do  not  materially  suffer.  —  Then,  good  arose  out 
of  the  evil  after  all.  —  True;  we  stop  here  and  take  our 
tickets  for  Sydenham.  —  Do  those  tickets  include  our  en- 
trance fee  into  the  Palace?  —  They  do ;  last  year  I  had 
a  season  ticket,  which  admitted  me  at  all  times ,  but  it  ex- 
pired a  week  ago,  and  I  have  neglected  to  renew  it. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  railways  in  England. 
—  In  some  respects  they  are  superior  to  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  in  others  you  have  the  advantage  of  us.  Our 
third-class  carriages  are  very  comfortless ;  in  fact,  they  are 
mere  boxes;  on  some  of  the  railways  they  are  quite  open 
and  have  not  even  seats  for  the  passengers.  —  They  are 
only  like  sheep-pens ,  I  see ;  but  these  first-class  carriages 
are  very  comfortable  indeed.  —  You  are,  however,  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  your  accommodation  at  a  high  price, 
sometimes.  — ■  What  a  discordant  shriek  the  engine  gives 
just  before  the  train  moves.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  to  substitute  some  other  signal  for  that 
screaming  whistle:  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  for  instance. 

52. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  Terminus,  tell  me 
what  are  the  principal  attractions  of  the  place  we  have 
come  to  see?  —  There  are  beautiful  grounds,  fine  scenery, 
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'!  a  wonderful  building,  and  a  varied  collection  of  objects  of 
|  interest.  But  use  your  eyes  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
j  this  view.  —  It  is  indeed  very  charming.  —  Turn  round. 
i  —  That  is  the  Crystal  Palace.  Astonishing !  How  immense, 
|  and  yet  how  airy!  It  seems  to  spring,  like  a  fairy  structure, 
!  from  the  earth.  It  is  the  most  magnificent  building  I  ever 
1   beheld. 

These  are  models  of  various  extinct  animals ,  the  size 
|  of  life.  When  that  iguanodon  was  nearly  completed,  twelve 
gentlemen ,  who  were  connected  with  the  undertaking, 
dined  in  the  body.  —  I  see  the  ground  is  so  managed  as 
to  give  a  representation  of  the  geological  strata;  and 
whither  does,  that  subterranean  passage  lead?  —  It  is  an 
artificial  cave,  representing  the  interior  of  an  English  lead- 
mine.  —  Let  us  now  enter  the  building.  —  What  magni- 
ficent terraces!  I  suppose  there  are  waterworks  here.  — 
Yes ,  they  are  said  to  be  the  most  excellent  in  the  world. 
The  effect  when  they  are  all  in  full  play  is  very  superb.  — 
I  should  imagine  so.  There  is  also  quite  a  profusion  of 
statuary.  —  Inside  the  Palace  we  shall  see  some  hundreds 
of  cases  of  the  best  statues  in  the  world.  —  This  is  the 
department  assigned  to  machinery.  Do  I  not  hear  the 
sound  of  music?  —  Yes,  there  is  a  band  in  attendance 
every  day,  and  it  is  just  about  the  time  that  they  begin  to 
play.  We  will  hasten  to  the  concert-room.  —  They  per- 
form very  well.  —  They  do  so;  the  conductor  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  your  countrymen. 

This  is  the  Egyptian  Court;  you  will  recognise  many 
of  these  scenes  as  reproductions  of  the  most  famous  anti- 
quities of  Egypt.  —  This  appears  to  be  a  Roman  dwell- 
ing. —  It  is  called  the  Pompeian  house,  and  is  copied 
with  great  care  from  various  models  found  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere.  —  There  is  a  very  exquisite  screen.  I  see  that 
the  figures  are  statues  of  your  kings  and  queens.  —  They 
are ;  let  us  now  walk  down  the  nave,  till  we  come  to  the 
centre  transept,  and  gain  a  general  view  of  the  interior.  — 
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It  is  a  most  remarkable  place;  the  design  and  the  effect  are 
alike  unique.  —  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  it.  —  I 
think  it  is  perfect.  The  colouring  of  the  decorations  is  so 
well  harmonized ,  and  the  introduction  of  the  exotic  plants 
and  shrubs  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  — 
There  is  much  more  here  than  we  can  pretend  to  see  in 
such  a  rapid  visit  as  ours,  but  we  can  come  again  at  some 
future  period. 

I  should  like  to  ascend  to  the  galleries,  and  get  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  place.  —  Come  then ,  we  can  go  as  high 
as  that  third  gallery.  —  There  are  certainly  plenty  of  steps 
to  mount.  I  declare  that  I  am  quite  tired  with  my  walk. 
—  Courage,  my  friend,  a  little  higher,  and  we  shall  have 
reached  the  summit.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  —  It 
is  like  a  vision  of  enchantment!  The  sight  is  an  ample 
reward  for  the  labour  of  acquiring  it.  —  We  will  now 
descend  and  run  through  the  Picture  gallery,  but  first 
notice  the  length  of  the  building;  you  have  a  clear  uninter- 
rupted sight  of  it  here,  and  these  circular  girders  form  a 
kind  of  telescope.  —  We  must  go  down  this  stair  case. 
What  are  these  huge  figures  ?  —  They  are  copied  from  the 
sculpture  lately  discovered  at  Nineveh.  This  is  the  Assy- 
rian Court.  —  I  observe  several  aviaries  here ,  and  this  is, 
I  think,  an  aquarium.  Really  the  directors  appear  to  have 
collected  all  manner  of  things.  They  have  exercised  very 
laudable  ingenuity  and  diligence.  This  is  the  wray  to  the 
Paintings.  After  we  have  inspected  them  we  will  have  a 
little  refreshment  and  then  return  home.  —  I  must  trouble 
you  for  that  stick,  Sir.  —  Adolph,  leave  your  walking- 
cane  with  this  person,  he  will  give  you  a  ticket  which  will 
entitle  you  to  receive  it  when  you  come  out  again.  Put 
that  check  into  your  pocket;  the  number  inscribed  on  it 
will  identify  your  property. 
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53. 

Tell  John  to  get  the  carriage  ready  in  half  an  hour. 
j  Adolph  and  1  will  go  to  the  station,  to  meet  Lucy.    In  the 
I  mean  time,  we  will  step  into  the  billiard  room,  and  amuse 
ourselves  with  knocking  the  balls  about  for  a  short  time. 

I  remember,  you  used  to  be  a  very  skilful  player,  when 

we  were  in  Germany.  —  Yes,  but  I  am  now  out  of  practice, 

and  1  am   much  less  successful  than  I  was  formerly.  — 

J  "Which  ball  have  you?  —  The  white.  —  Very  good,  then  I 

j  will  take  the  spot.  —  Play  on,  then,  while  I  light  this  cigar. 

I  You  have  a  good  table  and  a  large  assortment  of  cues.    I 

I!  have   found   one  which   suits   me   exactly.   —   Very  well 

'  played.    I  shall  not  make  much  out  of  that.    Help  yourself 

i  to  a  cigar,  you  will  find  my  case  on  the  mantel-piece.  — 

That  is  a  good  stroke,  it  does  not  give  you  anything,  but 

you  have  lodged  my  ball  so  close  to  the  side  that  I  cannot 

possibly  get  at  it  to  any  advantage.  —  Now  I  think  I  ought 

to  go  ahead.    There  is  a  good  cannon,  open  for  me.  — 

Yes,  and  you  have  made  it  very  dexterously.    I  will  mark 

for  you;  go  on  again.    Another  cannon  and  now  you  will 

pocket  the  red  ball.   —  That  will  end  me  for  this  time;  I 

cannot  get  any  more.  —  Here,  Charlie,  you  can  score  for 

us.    I  have  made  a  red  hazard.  —  If  you  take  care,  you 

can  pocket  both  balls  this  time.    Very  cleverly  done.  — 

Ring  the  bell,  Charlie,  and  tell  Mary  to  bring  in  some  wine. 

Mark  three  more  for  Adolph.    How  does  the  game  stand  ? 

—  You  are  twenty-three,  papa,  and  Mr.  Hiller  is  seven- 
teen. —  Ha!  there  is  a  miss,  score  that  on  for  me,  Charlie. 
You  had  better  take  a  glass  of  port,  to  steady  your  hand. 

—  Oh,  you  cunning  man!  you  want  me  to  make  my  hand 
shaky  with  drinking,  that  you  may  win  the  more  easily.  — 
Stop,  stop,  Charlie!  if  you  have  any  wine  you  will  perhaps 
be  forgetting  your  arithmetic  and  score  incorrectly  in  con- 
sequence. Now,  John,  what  is  the  matter?  —  The  carriage 

|  is  ready,  Sir.  —  Very  good,  we  will  come.  —  I  must  defer 
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till  some  other  time  the  pleasure  of  beating  you.  —  I  will 
remember  to  give  you  the  chance.  You  may  go  with  us, 
Charlie.    I  shall  want  you. 

Is  the  express  up-train  in  yet?  —  No  Sir,  but  it 
Avill  be  here  directly.  It  has  stopped  at  the  ticket-platform. 
That  is  the  bell.  The  train  is  now  coming  in.  —  Oh,  see 
papa,  there  is  Aunt  Lucy.  —  Now,  Lucy,  how  do  you  do? 
Where  are  your  boxes?  —  In  the  luggage-van  at  the  end 
of  the  train.  —  Come  with  me,  then,  to  own  them.  —  That 
trunk  is  mine  and  so  is  that  box  with  a  wrapper.  Oh  dear, 
I  have  left  a  band-box  in  the  carriage.  —  Run  and  get  it, 
Charlie.  —  Porter ,  bring  out  those  two  boxes.  Are  these 
all,  Lucy?  —  No,  there  is  a  hamper  of  game.  That  is  the 
one.  —  We  will  have  these  put  into  a  cab,  and  Charles 
6hall  ride  with  them,  and  we  will  go  home  in  the  carriage. 
Let  us  see  them  safely  stowed  away  under  Charles's  pro- 
tection. By-the-bye,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  staying  at  our  house.  Miss  Neville, 
Mr.  Hiller.  Now,  Charlie,  away  with  you,  and  take  care 
you  do  not  lose  any  of  the  packages  on  the  road.  Adolph, 
have  the  kindness  to  hand  Miss  Neville  to  the  carriage.  I 
will  follow  you  in  a  moment ,  when  I  have  seen  the  cab 
fairly  off. 

Now,  John,  make  the  best  of  your  way  home.  I  think 
you  are  looking  better  for  your  trip  into  the  country,  Lucy. 

—  I  am  very  well  indeed,  thank  you ;  but  I  feel  very  tired 
and  dizzy  with  such  a  long  ride  in  that  rocking  railway- 
carriage.  We  came  very  rapidly,  but  I  began  to  think  we 
never  should  get  to  London,  it  is  such  a  very  great  distance.  jj 

—  I  can  remember  when  it  used  to  take  us  three  or  four 
days  to  go  as  far;  and  we  thought  that  was  a  miracle  of 
speed  in  the  old  coaching  days.  —  I  am  charged  with 
many  kind  messages  to  you  and  my  sister.  —  Thank  you, 
I  hope  you  left  all  our  Scotch  friends  happy  and  healthy. 

—  Perfectly  so.    Here  we  are.    I  see  the  cab  has  jus 
arrived,  and  there  is  my  dear  sister  looking  out  of  the  par- 
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!|  lour  window  for  me;  and  my  little  favourite  niece  by  her 
I    side ,  throwing  kisses  to  me. 

| 

Good  morning.  I  hope  you  have  slept  well,  and  quite 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  your  long  journey  yester- 
day? —  Thank  you,  Sir,  I  am  quite  fresh  again  now;  but 
I  fell  asleep  with  the  buzzing  and  rattling  sound  of  the 
train  in  my  ears.  —  Have  you  been  ruralizing  long?  — 
About  three  months.  —  You  were  in  the  fields  at  harvest 
time  then?  —  Oh  yes,  and  very  much  I  enjoyed  it,  I  can 
assure  you.  —  Did  you  go  gleaning?  —  To  be  sure.  I  was 
out  in  the  fields  all  day,  and  became  so  terribly  sun-burnt, 
I  grew  quite  brown.  —  I  can  perceive  that  you  are  fond  of 

!  the  country.  —  Very  much  so ;  I  have  always  been  strongly 
attached  to  rustic  life.  —  During  the  latter  part  of  your 
absence  from  town,  you  have  not  had  much  amusement;  I 
should  imagine  the  country  is  very  dull  in  winter.  —  Yes, 
but  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  lately  in  Edinburgh.  I 
mean  to  make  up  for  it  though ,  for  I  have  an  outstanding- 
invitation  into  Leicestershire,  of  which  I  mean  to  avail  my- 
self in  a  few  days.  —  Mr.  Gordon  has  promised  to  take 
me  down  there,  in  order  to  see  some  hunting.  —  Oh,  how 
pleasant!  I  am  so  fond  of  hunting.  We'll  all  go  together, 
and  I  challenge  you,  beforehand,  to  a  race  for  the  brush. 
—  Agreed.    It  is  accepted. 

Hallo  1  what  are  you  two  shaking  hands  so  warmly 
about?  You  are  getting  on  rather  rapidly,  I  think.  Come 
along,  and  take  your  breakfast.  Lucy,  come  and  sit  by  me, 
I'll  defend  you  against  that  wily  foreigner. 

Adolph,  try  one  of  these  eggs.  —  Thank  you,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  tongue.  —  I  should  like  my  coffee  a 
little  sweeter  if  you  please.  —  Charles,  have  you  finished 
your  breakfast?  —  Yes,  mamma. — Then  reach  the  "Times" 
from  the  other  table,  and  see. whether  there  is  anything  in 

j    it  to  interest  your  father.  —  I  fancy,  Charles  will  not  be  a 
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very  good  judge  of  what  will  be  most  entertaining  to  mc. 
Our  tastes,  with  respect  to  newspaper  intelligence,  are  very 
different.    Charles  is  fond  of  the  horrible  murders  and  the  j 
queer  advertisements,  I  think.  —  Oh,  I  can  make  a  very 
good  choice  for  you,  father.  Let  me  see.  I  will  look  at  the  f 
city  article,  and  tell  you  the  state  of  the  money  market.  : 
"Consols  closed  at  4  001/2."    I  know  you  always  want  to  j 
know  about  that,  though  I  cannot  guess  what  it  means.  — 
The  word  Consol  is  an  abridgment  for  Consolidated  Stocks ;  \ 
but  I  will  give  you  a  lesson  on  Political  Economy  and 
monetary  matters  some  day.    Read  me  the  Parliamentary  j 
summary.  You  will  find  it  in  the  middle  of  the  Paper,  just  j 
before  the  leaders :  but  first  let  us  know  what  is  the  latest 
foreign  intelligence,  and  then  tell  us  what  theatrical  novel- 
ties are  announced  for  to-night. 

55. 

How  do  you  propose  to  employ  yourself  to-day?  Mrs. 
Gordon  and  I  have  some  shopping  to  do,  and  therefore  we   | 
will  release  you  from  any  attendance  on  us.  —  You  will   j 
of  course  want  the  carriage,  and  accordingly  Adolph  and  . 
I  will  stroll  round  to  Westminster  Hall.    He  wishes  to  see 
our  Courts  of  Law.  —  Shall  you  return  to  dinner?  —  No;   j 
we  will  have  a  snack  at  the  club.    We  are  going  to  "the   I 
House"  to-night;  there  is  a  very  important  debate,  and  I 
have  secured  places  in  the  Speaker's  Gallery  for  us  both. 

—  When  shall  we  see  you  again  ?  —  I  expect  it  will  be  a  | 
long  affair,  and  I  fancy  we  shall  not  come  away  before  two  j 
o'clock.  —  But,  really,  my  dear  Gordon,  this  is  a  most  un-  \ 
gallant  proceeding,  to  leave  the  ladies  for  so  long,  and  with  i 
so  little  ceremony.  —  Don't  bother  yourself,  my  good 
fellow,  they  will  be  heartily  glad  of  it,  and,  in  fact,  I  have  i 
designed  the  arrangement  principally  for  their  gratification.    !, 

—  Why  so?  —  You  see  Lucy  has  just  come  back  after 
three  months'  absence,  so  the  two  sisters  will  have  no  end    ; 
of  small-talk  and  scandal  to  get  through,  and  they  will  look    , 
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on  it  as  a  godsend  to  get  a  clear  day  for  their  work.  — 
I  protest  against  any  such  libel.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
any  plan,  founded  on  such  shameful  arguments.  —  Thank 

I  you,  Mr.  Hiller,  I  am  glad  you  have  too  much  wisdom  and 
grace  to  be  corrupted  by  my  brother-in-law's  scandalous 

i  doctrines.  —  Now,  Adolph,  Lucy  has  smiled  on  you,  and 
you  are  rewarded  for  your  chivalry;  so  be  satisfied.    It  is 

;    no  use  for  you  to  rebel,  I  won't  let  you  stop,  to  pay  so  much 

I    attention  to  the  ladies.    Come  along.    Reach  Mr.  Hiller  his 
hat  and  gloves;  good-bye  to  you  two  girls. 
This  is  almost  too  abrupt,  I  think,  it  is  not?  —  It  won't 
'    do  to  try  to  humbug  me,  my  dear  Hiller,  I  see  you  are 
ji    quite  struck  with  Lucy,  already,  and  I  sha'n't  allow  your 
,    nefarious  designs  to  succeed.  —  Pooh!  you  are  as  absurd 
as  ever. 

Is  this  Westminster  Hall  ?  How  very  spacious !  —  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  roof  in  the  world  unsupported  by 
pillars.  The  doors  on  that  side  lead  into  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Those  on  this  side  lead  into  the  Common  Law 
Courts.  —  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  not  sitting  now,  I 
suppose?  —  No,  but  some  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees 
are.  —  What  is  this  Court?  —  The  Queen's  Bench.  —  The 
gentleman  in  the  full-bottomed  wig  and  robes ,  who  is  now 
speaking,  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  others,  who  are 
sitting  with  him,  and  similarly  attired,  are  also  Judges.  If 
you  will  press  after  me  through  the  crowd,  I  will  lead  you 
to  a  vacant  space,  where  I  can  explain  the  arrangement  of 
the  court  to  you. 

This  is  a  space  occupied  principally  by  Attorneys  and 
their  clerks;  on  the  left  hand  is  the  j dry  box,  where  the 
twelve  men  constituting  the  jury  are  sitting.  The  one  at 
this  end  in  the  bottom  row  is  called  the  foreman  of  the 
jury.  —  Who  is  that  man  standing  by  himself?  —  The 
witness;  those  persons  in  wigs  are  barristers;  the  front 
row  are  Queen's  Counsel ,  they  are  distinguished  by  wear- 
ing silk  gowns;  while  the  junior  barristers  wear  stuff  ones 
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The  Serjeants-at-Law  have  a  wig  fashioned  to  represent  a 
tonsure,  called  a  coif.  —  Who  are  those  gentlemen,  in  that 
box  to  the  left?  -^-  Reporters  for  the  newspapers.  That 
box  is  appropriated  to  their  use,  but  don't  talk  so  loud, 
or  we  shall  catch  a  reprimand  for  disorder. 

This  is  another  Court  but  it  bears  a  very  great  resem- 
blance to  the  last.  —  Yes,  this  is  the  Court  of  Exchequer; 
the  judges  in  it  are  termed  Barons;  the  one  in  the  centre 
of  the  bench  is  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Close  to  this  there 
is  another,  called  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  —  Are  these 
the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  England?  —  An  appeal 
lies  from  them  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  that  right  is 
seldom  exercised.  —  Do  these  courts  entertain  every  de- 
scription of  suit?  —  They  are  now  sitting  only  in  civil 
cases.  —  The  criminal  business  of  the  kingdom  is  des- 
patched at  the  Assizes  and  Sessions.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
is  held  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Admiralty  Court  in  the  City  of 
London,  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  constitution  and 
working  of  our  different  judicial  courts  is  very  complicated 
and  elaborate,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
their  organisation  as  we  walk  to  the  club.  Our  legal  system 
has  been  gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  many  cen- 
turies, and  it  cannot  be  understood  or  appreciated  without 
a  clear  comprehension  of  our  history,  and  a  constant  refe- 
rence to  it. 

56. 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  be  moving.  We  ought  to  be 
early  at  the  House,  or  we  shall  not  secure  good  seats.  The 
debate  to-night  is  one  on  which  the  continuance  of  the 
Ministry  depends,  and  the  crush  of  spectators  will  be  very 
large.  —  This  street  seems  to  have  a  great  many  public 
buildings  in  it.  —  They  are  principally  clubs.  This  is  the 
Carlton,  the  next  to  it  is  the  Reform.  In  the  other  direc- 
tion is  the  O'rdnance  O'ffice,  and  within  a  short  distance  are 
the  Athenaeum,  the  Travellers,  and  several  other  clubs.  At 
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the  end  of  the  street  is  the  National  Gallery,  looking  on 
Trafalgar  Square.  —  There  are  two  or  three  high  pillars 
about.  —  That  one  is  the  Duke  of  York's  Column,  the 
other  is  the  Nelson  Monument.  We  shall  pass  down  Spring 
Gardens,  by  the  Horse  Guards, behind  the  Treasury  O'ffice. 
—  There  is  a  large  throng  of  people  already  assembled, 
and  waiting  for  admission.  —  That  is  a  sign  that  the  Stran- 
gers' Gallery  is  full;  but  our  orders  are  for  the  Speaker's 
Gallery  which  does  not  fill  so  rapidly. 

This  is,  then,  your  House  of  Commons?  —  It  is;  and 
you  will  easily  understand  its  arrangement;  the  gallery 
opposite  is  appropriated  to  the  reporters  of  the  daily  news- 
paper press.  The  gentleman  in  the  centre,  below  them,  is 
the  Speaker.  On  the  Speaker's  left  hand  are  the  members 
who  form  the  Opposition,  and  on  his  right,  the  Ministry. 
The  Premier  sits  opposite  that  box  which  you  see  on  the 
table.  He  occupies  what  is  called  the  Treasury  Bench.  — 
There  are  no  gas-lights  in  the  room.  The  light  is  thrown 
down  from  the  roof,  a  very  excellent  method :  and  the  inter- 
position of  the  ground-glass  tempers  the  glare  admirably. 
That  is  the  Speaker's  mace,  I  presume,  which  I  see  lying 
on  the  table.  —  It  is.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  discussion 
which  I  expected  to  hear  is  postponed;  and  the  subjects 
for  to-night  are  very  uninteresting.  —  The  Speaker  has 
taken  the  vote  of  the  Members,  and  now  they  are  all  leaving 
the  House.  —  They  are  going  to  register  their  names  in 
consequence  of  the.  cry  of  "Divide,"  which  was  raised  just 
now.  —  I  see  they  are  returning;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
are  so  many  as  there  were  previously.  —  No;  there  is 
rather  a  poor  attendance  now,  and  the  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  moved  "that  the  Speaker  do  count  the 
House".  —  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  —  You  observe 
that  he  is  counting  how  many  members  are  present;  if  there 
are  less  than  40,  they  will  adjourn.  The  House  is  counted 
out:  all  is  over  for  to-night,  and  we  will  go  home;  we  shall 
j    surprise  my  wife  and  sister  with  our  unexpected  return. 
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There  will  be  a  sham  fight  to-day,  with  part  of  the  troops 
which  have  returned  from  the  Crimea,  and  I  think  the  sight 
will  be  interesting.  Who  will  go  with  me?  —  Where  and 
at  what  time  does  it  take  place?  —  We  must  be  at  Hyde 
Park  at  eleven  o'clock.  —  Have  you  ordered  the  carriage? 
—  Yes;  and  if  the  ladies  will  accompany  us,  I  think  we 
can  make  a  pleasant  day  of  it.  W7hat  say  you,  Adolph?  — 
I  am  sure  my  enjoyment  will  be  enhanced  by  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Miss  Neville.  —  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  that 
I  shall  be  forced  to  disappoint  you,  for  I  have  several 
matters  to  attend  to  during  the  day.  —  "Two  are  com- 
pany and  three  are  none,"  is  an  old  English  adage;  true, 
but  not  very  elegant.  You  must  not  send  Adolph,  Lucy 
and  myself;  or,  I  fear,  I  shall  be  very  inconveniently  in  the 
way.  —  Charles,  you  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  a 
chance  to  poke  your  raillery  at  me.  But  here  comes  Miss 
Neville;  let  us  hear  what  she  says.  —  Lucy,  will  you  go 
with  us  to  see  a  military  display  in  Hyde  Park  ?  —  I  should 
like  it  of  all  things.  —  I  thought  so,  you  ladies  are  so 
fond  of  red-coats.  —  Then  you  really  must  go  with  us, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  in  order  to  make  the  party  complete.  —  I  am 
very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  stay  awray,  but  I  will  give  up 
my  seat  to  Willie,  whose  eyes,  I  see,  are  already  sparkling 
with  his  anticipated  enjoyment.  —  Thank  you,  mamma, 
you  are  very  kind  indeed,  but  I  should  so  much  like  you 
to  go  also,  for  I  can  sit  on  the  box  by  the  driver.  —  Well, 
if  I  can  finish  my  arrangements  in  time,  I  will  give  myself 
the  pleasure  of  forming  one  of  the  party. 

Now  then,  Willie,  are  you  dressed?  —  No,  mamma,  I 
cannot  find  my  cap,  and  my  boot-lace  has  just  broken,  but 
I  will  be  ready  in  a  minute.  —  Why,  you  ought  to  have  put 
on  a  clean  collar,  and  your  waistcoat  is  quite  shabby, 
there  is  a  button  off  it.  —  I  will  run  and  change  it,  mamma. 
—  Be  quick  then,  and  remember  to  put  it  on  my  work- 
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!  table,  and  I  will  sew  another  biitton  on  when  we  come 
I  back.  —  I  think  it  wants  a  stitch  or  two  tinder  the  arm- 
|  holes. 

I  suppose  you  prefer  to  sit  with  your  face  to  the  horses, 
Miss  Liicy,  do  you  not?  —  Yes,  it  always  makes  me  feel 
dizzy  to  ride  backwards-way. —  Drive  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
—  Have  you  many  Parts  in  London?  —  There  are  four 
or  five.  They  have  been  aptly  called  "  the  lungs  of  Lon- 
don1'. If  it  were  not  for  the  open  spaces  of  our  squares 
and  these  parks,  this  huge  teeming  city  would  be  so  close 
and  over-crowded  there  would  be  no  enduring  it.  This  is 
"  the  Corner".  That  is  Apsley  House  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ,  and  the  large  iron  statue  on  the  top 
of  the  a»ch  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Duke.  —  We  have  just 
passed  another  park,  or  is  it  a  part  of  this?  —  No;  that  is 
St.  James'  Park,  and  continues  as  far  as  Buckingham 
Palace ,  one  of  the  Royal  town  residences.  That  is  called 
Constitution  Hill,  it  leads  to  the  Palace;  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  riding  down  there  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  was 
throwrn  from  his  horse  and  killed.  —  What  a  great  number 
of  people  there  are  about.  —  Yes,  and  the  admixture  of 
the  gay  trappings  of  the  soldiers  produces  a  very  pleasing- 
effect.  —  We  will  turn  down  this  road  to  the  left,  it  is 
called  "  the  King's  Walk  "  and  will  bring  us  to  the  site  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

What  is  that  sheet  of  water?  —  It  is  calledthe  Serpentine 
river,  but  it  is  a  misnomer.  It  partakes  far  more  of  the 
character  of  an  artificial  lake.  The  small  building,  close  to 
it,  is  the  depot  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  —  With 
what  object  was  that  society  instituted?  —  Principally  to 
provide  assistance  for  persons  in  danger  of  drowning.  — 
Have  they  been  at  all  successful?  —  Extremely;  many 
hundreds  have  been,  by  their  instrumentality,  rescued  from 
peril,  who  would  otherwise  have  found  a  watery  grave. 
During  the  skating  season  they  are  particularly  active. 
Notices  are  placed  in  all  the  dangerous  places  to  warn 
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strangers  away,  and  men  are  constantly  in  attendance  with 
ropes,  life-buoys,  etc.,  to  render  help,  in  case  of  need.  — 
I  think  we  must  quit  the  carriage  and  walk  to  the  field  of 
action.  —  Yes,  we  shall  get  along  more  easily  on  foot  than 
in  a  "vehicle. 

58. 

We  shall  have  an  excellent  view  here.  —  Oh,  mamma, 
see!  the  Queen  is  coming.  —  She  will  take  a  position  on 
that  rising  ground,  where  she  can  see  all  that  goes  on.  —  \ 
What  troops  are  those  which  accompanied  the  Royal  party?  ! 

—  The  Horse  Guards.  —  What  a  very  brilliant  spectacle! 

—  And  how  loudly  the  spectators  and  soldiers  cheer.  — 
Her  Majesty  is  very  popular.  — ;  Deservedly  so,  and  the 
English  are  an  eminently  loyal  people.  —  Now  the  review 
is  about  to  commence.   Do  you  see  the  hussars  galloping 
across  the  open  space?  —  The  battery  of  horse  artillery  is 
wheeling  into  position.   —   The  infantry  is  forming  into 
squares,  and  the  light  cavalry  are  charging  them.  —  The  | 
Coldstream  Guards  are  retreating  slowly.  —  How  beauti-  ' 
fully  exact   and  regular  those  dragoons  are  in  their  ma- 
noeuvres! —  Do  you  see  those  riflemen  in  their  green  uni-  \ 
form?  —  Oh,  look  at  that  line  of  Scots  Greys  thundering 
down  on  the  Highlanders.   —   They  are  returning  now,  ! 
and  all  the  infantry  are  advancing  in  line.  —  The  whole 
troops  will  now  defile  past  the  Queen.   We  shall  have  an  j 
excellent  view  of  them,  as  they  pass.  —  What  tremendous 
shouting;  assuredly  you  English  have  powerful  lungs.  —  j 
What  noble-looking  fellows  they  are!  And  look,  Charles,1  i 
how  the  flags  are  tattered  with  bullets.  —  Yes ,  they  are 
shockingly  out  of  repair,  they  ought  to  be  darned.  —  Oh, 
how  can  you  talk  so.   It's  positive  sacrilege.    Every  rent 
makes  them  more  glorious  and  sacred.  —  More  holy,  you 
mean.    Now  don't  get  so  romantic;  you  see  you've  en- 
trapped me  into  a  most  despicable  pun,    and  caused  me 
great  self-reproach.  —  Why,  how  can  you  talk  so  coolly 
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about  it.  These  are  the  men  who  were  at  the  Alma.  — 
Well,  and  they  are  very  glad  to  be  back  again.  —  Don't 
you  respect  them  for  their  privations  and  sufferings?  — 
They'll  make  up  for  them,  now  they  have  got  within  reach 
of  beef  and  beer.  —  You  are  incorrigible;  you  have  not  a 
spark  of  poetry  or  patriotism  in  you.  I  won't  have  any- 
thing more  to  say  to  you.  —  Miss  Neville ,  don't  believe 
him,  he  is  only  trying  to  plague  you;  I  know  him  better 
than  you  do  on  this  subject.  When  he  was  in  Germany, 
he  would  have  fought  any  man  who  dared  even  to  look  dis- 
respect to  his  country.  He  is  only  shamming  all  this  insen- 
sibility. In  his  inmost  soul,  I  can  vouch  for  his  being  almost 
madly  English.  —  Then ,  when  he  ruins  his  character  by 
his  language ,  I  must  forgive  him  for  your  version  of  his 
thoughts.    Well,  I'll  be  merciful. 

As  you  are  well-versed  in  these  matters,  let  me  hear 
who  the  celebrities  are  that  we  see  around  us.  —  You 
distinguish  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  That  soldier,  just  now  riding  past  us,  is  Lord 
C,  colonel  of  the  ...th  regiment  of  the  Hussars;  and  he  is 
followed  by  the  major,  captain,  and  other  officers,  at  the 
head  of  their  men.  They  formed  a  detachment  of  the  light 
brigade,  which  were  on  active  service,  during  the  late  war. 
The  horseman  who  is  saluting  Her  Majesty  is  Brigadier- 
general  W.  He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  But  the  review  is  over,  and  the  royal  retinue 
have  left  the  ground.  It  is  time  for  us  also  to  wend  our 
way  homewards. 

59. 

You  appear  thoughtful  and  anxious  this  morning,  my 
friend.  Will  it  be  impertinent  if  I  inquire  whether  anything 
has  occurred  to  annoy  you?  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
little  boy  is  very  ill.  He  was  rather  feverish  last  night,  and 
went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual.  He  has  slept  very  little, 
and  is   now  very  hot  and  restless.     I  have  sent  for  the 
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family  doctor,  whose  arrival  I  am  now  expecting  every 
moment.  —  I  am  sincerely  grieved  to  hear  this;  what  is 
the  cause  of  .his  illness  do  you  think?  —  He  was  engaged 
with  some  of  his  play-mates  yesterday  in  some  violent 
out-door  sports.  He  became  very  much  excited,  and  the 
exercise  made  him  perspire  freely,  and  then,  he  thought- 
lessly lay  down  on  the  damp  grass  to  rest  himself  when 
tired.  The  consequence  was  that  he  caught  a  severe  cold, 
and  he  aggravated  the  mischief  by  drinking  too  largely  j' 
from  a  stream  of  water  which  runs  through  their  play- 
ground. —  Is  that  the  physician's  carriage  which  has  just  I1 
pulled  up  at  your  door?  —  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  see  him,  for 
poor  Charles  is  in  such  a  state  that  I  am  very  nervous 
about  him.  Good  morning,  doctor,  you  will  dispense  with 
formality,  I  am  sure,  and  step  up  stairs  directly  to  see 
Charles  who  is  very  ill. 

This  is  the  room.  —  Charley ,  Dr.  F.  has  come  to  see 
you,  and  make  you  well  again.  —  Now  my  little  friend, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you?  —  Oh,  my  head  is  very  hot, 
and  I  am  so  thirsty,  and  I  cannot  get  to  sleep.  —  Let  me 
feel  your  pulse,  don't  get  up;  lie  quite  still.  —  There  is 
such  a  throbbing  in  my  forehead.  —  Ah,  we'll  soon  put  it 
all  to  rights,  you  will  have  to  lie  in  bed  all  day,  and  try  to 
be  as  quiet  as  you  can;  don't  toss  about  the  clothes  so 
much,  and  I  will  send  you  some  medicine  that  will  do  you  < 
a  great  deal  of  good.  —  Thank  you,  doctor. 

Is  it  anything  very  serious,  my  dear  Sir?  —  I  am  afraid  I 
it  will  turn  out  scarlatina.  You  had  better  not  let  his  little  | 
brothers  and  sisters  go  near  him,  and  if  it  takes  a  decided  ! 
form,  I  shall  recommend  you  to  send  them  from  the  house  r 
for  a  few  days.  In  the  mean  time,  place  some  disinfecting 
powder  near  his  chamber  door.  I  will  send  for  some  leeches, 
which  you  must  have  applied  to  his  temples,  and  I  hope  he 
will  have  a  favourable  turn  before  many  hours  are  over  our 
heads.    Send  this  prescription  to  the  druggist,  and  he  will 
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supply  you  with  some  pills  and  mixture,  and  the  necessary 
directions  how  to  administer  them. 

60. 

Edward,  you  have  heen  studying  Geography  lately; 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  —  Really,  mamma,  I  can 
scarcely  tell  you,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  delightful  study. 

—  What  part  of  the  world  have  you  been  reading  about? 

—  We  have  been  learning  about  Europe  for  some  time;  but 
now  we  are  engaged  upon  North  America.  —  That  is 
right!  One  almost  naturally  proceeds  from  Europe  to  Amer 
rica.  —  WTe  are  also  reading  the  History  of  England;  and 
have  got  as  far  as  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  —  I  will 

I  ask  you  a  few  questions  to  examine  you;  let  me  see 
whether  I  can  fathom  your  geographical  and  historical  lore 
What  was  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  principally  remarkable 
for?  —  For  the  great  cruelty  of  the  king  towards  his  many 
wives.  —  True !  but  something  of  more  importance  to  the 
country  occurred  while  that  king  was  on  the  throne  ?  —  I 
know  what  you  mean.  The  Reformation  took  place.  — 
That  is  quite  correct.  What  was  the  principal  event  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  —  Oh  there  were  so  many  won- 
derful men  lived  then,  and  there  were  many  remarkable 
events  took  place;  but  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  —  Now  tell  me  the  most  noteworthy 
revolutions  which  have  disturbed  our  country.  —  There 
were  the  battles  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, and  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Great  Revolution  of  \  688,  when  William  III 
and  Mary  came  to  the  throne.  —  Has  any  great  civil  broil 
distracted  the  empire  since  that  time?  —  Yes;  the  War 
of  Independence,  when'the  American  colonies,  under  Wash- 
ington, separated  themselves  from  our  government,  and 
erected  themselves  into  the  United  States.  —  How  many- 
Queens  have  exercised  the  sovereign  power  in  England? 
j  —  Three,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  Victoria.    —    I  have 
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caught  you  tripping  at  last.  You  have  quite  forgotten  Marv 
the  wife  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  You  ought  also  to  have 
mentioned  Lady  Jane  Grey.  We  will  now  try  your  skill 
in  another  department.  What  is  the  staple  manufacture  of 
Northampton?  —  Boots  and  shoes.  —  And  of  Sheffield? 

—  Cutlery  and  plated  ware.  —  Manchester?  —  Cotton 
goods.  —  Bradford?  —  Woollen  fabrics. — What  does  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  supply?  —  Coal.  —  And  what  is  Stafford- 
shire noted  for?  —  Its  potteries.  —  Where  is  the  finest 
English  scenery?  —  In  Derbyshire,  and  the  Lake  district 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  —  There  are  many 
other  parts  of  our  country  which  I  consider  equally  beauti- 
ful, but  those  you  have  named  are  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated. —  North  Wales  is  also  very  famous  for  its  moun- 
tain views.  —  Right;  enumerate  the  principal  ports  in 
England.  —  London ,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Newcastle. 

—  That  will  do.  Where  was  Shakspeare  born?  —  At 
Stratford-on-Avon.  —  And  where  is  Lord  Bacon  buried? 

—  At  St.  Albans.  —  Which  are  our  most  fashionable 
Watering  places?  —  Scarborough,  Harrogate,  Buxton, 
Brighton,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  &c.  &c. 

61. 

Help  me  to  remove  the  table.  —  Where  do  you  wish 
to  place  it?  —  A  little  further  from  the  fire;  it  is  too  hot. 

—  We  should  have  lifted  it;  it  has  left  a  mark  upon 
the  carpet.  —  I  am  going  to  church  for  the  first  time  in  j 
England.  —  You  will  find  the  service  very  impressive.  — 
The  clergyman  reads  prayers  from  the  desk,  the  Commu- 
nion Service  from  the  altar,  and  preaches  from  the  pulpit; 
does  he  not?  —  Yes;  and  the  choir  and  congregation 
follow  him  in  the  prayers,  and  sometimes  respond  aloud. 

—  Is  the  service  very  long?  —  It  is  seldom  more  than  an 
hour  and  three  quarters.  —  That  is  very  long.  —  What 
did  you  think  of  the  singing?  —  The  chants  were  very 
finely  executed,  but  the  anthem  was  a  failure.    I  think  it! 
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was  the  fault  of  the  organist.  —  There  was  a  baptism  this 
morning.    I  inspected  the  font,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
design  and  artistic  execution.   It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
antique   carving.   —   Was  the  service  well  attended  this 
I  morning?  —  Yes;  the  pews  seemed  to  be  well  filled,  and 
i  the  free  seats  were  crowded,  there  were  also  several  per- 
I  sons  sitting  on  benches  in  the  aisles  of  the  church.    I  was 
I  much  pleased  with  the  devout  demeanor  of  the  people.  — 
lj  The  chancel  of  the  minster  is  very  much  admired;  it  is  of 
j  earlier  date  than  the  remainder  of  the  edifice,  which  has 
j  been  so  often  restored  that  very  little  of  the  original  biiild- 
I  ing  remains.   —  The  sermon  was  a  very  good  one;   the 
j  preacher  was  the  Bishop  of  L . . . ,  the  introductory  part  of 
i  the  service  was  conducted  by  the  Dean  of  R... .   He  has  a 
S  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  and  his  delivery  was  distinct.  — 
The  Bishop  is  very  much  respected.   He  is  learned,  elo- 
quent and  pious.  —  He  is  a  venerable-looking  man,  and 
has  an  amiable  countenance.  —  His  appearance  and  style 
I  are    certainly  very  prepossessing.    —   A  collection  was 
made  at  the  close,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  in- 
I  curred  in  building  a  chapel-of-ease.   —   I  hope  they  wiD 
;  realize  a  large  sum,  for  extra-accommodation  was  needed 
in  this  populous  parish. 

62. 

Hand  me  my  shawl.  —  The  brown  one,  or  the  plaid? 

—  The  weather  is  very  warm.  I  have  perspired  freely  all 
the  day.  —  Exercise  must  nevertheless  be  taken,  if  wre 
would  preserve  health. 

Let  me  arrange  your  hair.  —  I  am  very  nearly  bald, 

as  you  perceive.  —  Really,  so  you  are?  How  do  you  ac- 

I  count  for  that?  —  It  was  the  result  of  a  fever.  —  Is  this 

comb  tortoise-shell?  —  It  was  bought  for  such,  I  Relieve. 

—  Shall  I  fasten  the  hooks-and-eyes  for  you?  —  I  don't 
!  use  them;  I  have  found  buttons  more  convenient. 

I  think  I  shall  wear  this  silk  mantle.  —  Then  put  on 
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the  green  bonnet.  It  harmonizes  with  that  dress  better 
than  any  other  that  you  have.  —  I  wish  the  present  fashion 
would  change,  for  I  don't  like  to  wear  such  a  tiny  thing. 

—  The  worst  of  it  is ,  that  they  are  worn  so  much  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  or  rather  down  in  the  neck,  that  we  do 
not  get  the  benefit  of  them ,  small  as  they  are.  One's  head 
might  as  well  be  quite  uncovered.  Do  you  like  this 
brooch?  —  I  think  it  is  very  beautiful.  —  It  was  a  birth- 
day-gift from  my  husband.  The  cameo  is  considered  to  be 
quite  a  gem.  —  You  are  wonderfully  stocked  with  dresses, 
I  never  saw  such  an  abundant  wardrobe.  —  I  am  going  to 
give  away  many  of  these  garments.  I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  that  French  merino.  That  lace  veil  was  the  one 
I  wore  at  my  bridal.  —  This  is  an  exquisite  satin.  What 
do  these  large  parcels  contain?  —  The  two  on  the  right 
hand  are  calico  and  flannel,  and  the  other  is  a  roll  of 
carpet  which  I  am  going  to  lay  down  here.  The  drugget 
in  the  nursery  is  nearly  worn  out,  so  I  shall  transfer  this 
carpet  to  that  room.  It  is  too  good  to  throw  on  one  side, 
and  the  children  romp  about  so  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  them  a  new  carpet,  for  they  would  very  soon  ruin  it. 

—  You  have  a  very  handsome  pin-cushion  on  your  dress- 
ing table.  —  My  niece  made  it  for  a  charitable  bazaar, 
and  I  bought  it  for  her  sake.  She  is  very  clever  at  rug- 
work  but  the  colours  of  the  wools  are  much  faded,  and 
some  of  the  more  delicate  parts  are  a  little  soiled  with  con- 
stant wear.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  reach  me  that 
bottle  of  Lavender  water?  —  One  of  your  tresses  has 
escaped  from  the  comb.  Let  me  fasten  it  for  you  with  a 
hair  pin.  —  The  skirt  of  this  gown  is  rather  crumpled.  I 
think  the  maid  must  have  crushed  it  carelessly  into  the 
drawer.  She  is  very  untidy  sometimes.  I  observe  that  she 
has  not  dusted  the  top  of  this  chest  of  drawers.  —  It  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  a  servant  in  whom  you  can  place 
perfect  reliance.  —  The  only  way  to  ensure  that  a  thing 
shall  be  done  right  is  to  see  to  it  yourself.    A  slovenly  girl 
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is  a  great  nuisance  in  a  well  ordered  house.  She  seems  to 
have  no  concern  for  neatness ,   and  hurries  through  her 

I  duties  in  such  a  superficial  way  that  everything  gets  into 
disorder.  —  Have  you  got  your  parasol?  —  Yes,  and  we 
will  take  this  reticule  with  us.  As  we  have  to  make  some 
small  purchases  we  shall  need  it.   —   I  want  a  crochet- 

i  needle   and   some   sewing  cotton.    —    Oh   dear!   J   have 

i  scratched  my  finger  severely  with  this  large  pin.  Give  me 
those  scissors,  I  have  some  court-plaster  here  which  will 

I  soon  heal  the  wound.  —  We  had  better  take  some  small 
silver  with  us ;  it  is  annoying  to  wait  for  change  in  the 

,|  shop. 

63. 

I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  musical  entertainment  last 
night  at  Exeter  Hall?  —  I  was  very  well  satisfied.  The 
choruses  went  like  clock-work,  and  the  parts  were  evenly 
balanced.  —  I  thought  the  tenors  were  rather  flat  in  the 
last  piece.  —  I  fancied  so  myself,  but  I  have  not  so  deli- 

I  cate  and  correct  an  ear  as  you  have.  —  There  was  great 
excuse  for  them ,  they  had  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  pre- 
viously ,  and  the  high  notes  tried  their  voices  very  much. 
—  Did  you  admire  the  song  which  closed  the  first  part  of 
the  performance  ?  —  It  was  a  soprano  solo  in  a  minor  key 
if  I  remember  rightly.  —  Yes:  and  it  was  sung  by  the  de- 
butante Miss  N...  —  That  is  the  one  to  which  I  refer.    It 

:  was  a  very  pathetic  strain,  and  was  effectively  rendered, 
but  I  am  not  partial  to  music  of  that  description.    Perhaps 

i  I  am  deficient  in  true  musical  taste.  —  There  was  a  young 
lady  who  sang  the  second  treble,  and  who  was  rapturously 

i  encored  in  a  pretty  simple  little  ballad.  ' —  She  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  singer ;  she  has  been  educated  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  is  one  of  their  most  im- 

i  proving  and  promising  pupils.  —  The  conductor  appeared 

!  to  be  thoroughly  well  fitted  for  his  post.    He  kept  a  most 

|  perfect  command  over  the  whole  orchestra.  —  The  duet 
The  English  Echo,  5 
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and  glee  by  Bishop  were  admirably  executed.  —  Did  it 
not  strike  you  that  the  counter  singer's  voice  sounded  very 
harsh  and  strained?  —  I  did  not  observe  it,  but  here 
comes  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  quite  a  critic  in  such  matters 
and  who  was  amongst  the  audience. 

I  saw  you  at  the  concert  last  evening,  did  I  not?  — 
You  did ;  and  very  much  delighted  I  was.  —  You  are 
aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  chief  performer  was  blind  ?  — 
Yes,  I  was,  and  most  finished  the  performance  was  for 
one  even  possessed  of  sight.  —  Who  played  the  flute?  — 
A  stranger.  —  I  thought  the  double-bass  produced  a  very 
fine  effect.  All  instruments  of  that  class  are  very  effective 
when  well  played,  but  otherwise  they  ruin  the  harmony 
entirely. 

When  did  you  last  see  your  father?  —  I  saw  him  at 
Christmas ;  he  is  still  very  hale  and  strong.  —  He  is  likely 
to  live,  I  should  think,  for  many  years  to  come.  His  family 
have  all  been  very  long-lived.  —  Ha!  here  is  the  postman. 
- 1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I  have  been  expecting  a 
letter  for  a  long  time  now.  —  Here  are  the  letters.  I  will 
look  over  them.  There  are  none  for  you.  —  And  pray 
how  have  you  been  spending  your  morning?  —  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  Assyrian  sculpture  in  the  British 
Museum.  —  And  what  do  you  think  of  it?  is  it  not  veryi 
beautiful  and  interesting?  —  Extremely;  I  certainly  had 
no  conception  that  they  were  so  clever  in  those  days  as  to 
be  able  to  make  anything  of  that  sort.  —  You  know  per-i 
haps,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Layard  for  these  dis- 
coveries ?  —  No  ;  I  did  not:  has  he  written  a  book  about' 
them?  —  Oh  yes;  a  very  instructive  one.  —  Howl  should 
like  to  read  it!  —  You  shall  do  so  if  you  wish;  I  have  it 
in  the  library,  and  shall  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  you. 

Good  morning,  papa.  —  Good  morning,  Robert,  you 
are  late.  —  Yes ;  I  overslept  myself.  —  You  should  rise 
earlier  :  why  did  you  not  get  up  when  I  knocked  at  your 
door  ?  —  I  scarcely  heard  you ,  papa ;  I  fell  asleep  again. 
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|!  Oh,  here  are  mamma  and  sister;  good  morning,  mamma; 
wood  morning,  sister;  ....  what  have  you  been  doing?  — 

J  We  have  had  a  nice  walk ;  you  have  missed  that.  —  What 

;!  a  pity!  how  far  did  you  walk?  —  As  far  as  the  bridge.  — 

;  It  is  a  beautiful  morning;  you  must  have   enjoyed  your- 

!  selves.  —  Very  much;  we  only  wished  you  were  with  us 

J  to  enjoy  it  too. 

64. 

We  want  to  see  some  light  silks  for  an  evening  dress. 

—  The  brocade  silks  are  the  most  fashionable  now,  ma'am. 

—  You  will  have  it  with  a  double  skirt?  —  Here  are  some 
shot  silks;  this  pale  lavender  and  green  will  do  very  nicely. 
The  price  is  six  guineas  the  dress.  —  Some  tarlatan  for 
a  ball  dress.  —  W^hite?  —  Yes;  with  a  pink  lining.  — 
Shall  you  want  "illusion"?  —  And  rose-coloured  silk.  — 
You  will  want  some  ribbon  to.  loop  up  the  flounces?  — 
Yes,  and  Valenciennes  lace  for  the  trimming;  with  artifi- 
cial flowers,  white  and  red  rose-buds.  —  Do  you  keep 
gold  dust  for  the  hair?  —  No,  ma'am.  —  I  shall  also  need 
some  fringe  for  the  other  dress.  —  We  have  none  that  will 
suit  these  colours;  we  must  get  it  made  to  order.  —  Then 
let  it  be  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ,  with  a  tassel  pattern.  — 
Shew  me  some  white  sarsenet  and  some  pearl  buttons.  I 
should  also  like  to  see  some  shirting  calico,  and  fine  Irish 
linen.  —  I  think,  Lucy,  you  want  four  reels  of  embroidery 
cotton.  —  Yes,  and  I  must  select  some  patterns  if  you 
have  any  marked  for  collars  and  sleeves. 

Will  you  wal„k  up  into  the  bonnet  roohi?  —  I  think  I 
shall  buy  one  of  the  new  archery  hats.  One  of  a  nice 
brown,  colour  and  a  feather  to  match. 

What  is  the  latest  fashion  in  cloaks  for  this  winter  ?  — 

They  are  at  present  made  very  large ,  but  I  do  not  think 

the  fashion  will  last,  I  could  not  advise  you  to  get  one  of 

that  pattern.  —   Then  I  will  have  an  opera  cloak  with 

f|  scarlet  lining,  and  a  velvet  bow  on  the  hood. 

5* 
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We  have  some  fine  India  and  Paisley  shawls.  They 
are  just  conre  in  and  are  very  stylish.  —  I  do  not  need 
anything  in  that  way;  but  I  can  take  some  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs! That  wall  be  all  to-day;  we  must  now  call  at 
the  hosier's. 

We  are  come  to  choose  some  lamb's  wool  stockings 
and  also  some  silk  ones.  —  I  want  some  gloves,  I  prefer 
them  French  kid,  English  sewed.  Send  me  some  white 
ones,  the  best  you  have,  and  also  half  a  dozen  pairs  of 
mits  embroidered  with  gold  thread.  I  think  our  purchases 
are  now  completed.  —  I  intended  to  get  some  Berlin  wool. 
—  Ah!  I  had  forgotten  that,  this  is  the  shop  where  I  ge- 
nerally deal.    We  will  step  in. 

I  am  going  to  work  a  chair,  would  you  advise  me  to 
use  black  or  wrliite  canvas?  —  You  had  better  have  black; 
you  will  save  so  much  time,  and  use  so  much  less  wool.  — 
It  is  very  honest  of  you  to.  give  me  that  counsel ;  for  it  will 
diminish  the  extent  of  my  purchases  with  you.  —  Yes,  but 
I  am  not  quite  disinterested;  I  wish  to  serve  you  so  as  to 
lead  you  to  patronize  me  again.  —  I  must  also  buy  some 
floss  silk  for  some  slippers  which  I  am  working,  and  some 
chenille  for  my  lamp  mat.  Have  you  a  satchel  frame  with 
a  clasp? 

You  know  my  address;  please  to  send  me  these  things 
as  early  as  possible.  —  I  will  despatch  a  messenger  with 
them  directly.  They  shall  be  at  your  house  almost  as  soon 
as  you  are,  and  I  think  they  will  give  you  perfect  satis- 
faction. —  I  hope  so,  the  last  articles  I  had  from  you  have 
worn  well,  and  kept  their  colour  admirably  while  those 
which  I  obtained  from  another  dealer  have  become  quite 
dingy  and  faded.  —  I  can  conscientiously  guarantee  that 
all  you  have  now  bought  is  of  the  best  quality.  No  better 
goods  are  in  the  market. 

65. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Dr.  S. . .  I  believe.  — 
Yes,  Sir.   —  I  have  been  recommended  by  a  friend  to 
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intrust  my  son's  education  to  you,  and  if  you  have  a 
vacancy  in  your  school,  I  shall  be  glad  to  place  him  under 
i|  your  charge.  —  I  will  endeavour  to  do  my  best  for  him, 
j  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  have  all  the  advantages 
I  can  bestow.  —  Do  you  profess  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision over  the  moral  conduct  of  the  pupils?  —  Yes,  Sir, 
I  think  that  literary  attainments  are  a  secondary  conside- 
ration, and  my  principal  object  is  to  make  the  boys  not  only 
clever  men  but  good  men.  —  I  can  congratulate  you  upon 
the  fact  that  several  of  my  friends  who  have  been  trained 
in  your  establishment,  are  now  filling  responsible  stations 
I  in  society,  and  that  they  all  speak  with  great  respect  and 
■  affection  of  you.  They  unanimously  and  cordially  approved 
of  my  design  in  bringing  my  boy  to  you.  I  can  therefore 
1  devolve  the  responsibility  of  his  education  on  you  with 
most  perfect  confidence.  —  I  thank  you  very  sincerely, 
Sir;  may  I  ask  what  you  would  like  him  to  learn?  —  He 
is  at  present  too  young  for  me  to  form  a  very  definite  idea 
of  what  will  be  his  probable  course  in  life;  I  should  there- 
fore wish  you  to  give  him  a  sound  English  education,  and 
instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics. If  he  should  display  sufficient  talent  and  industry 
I  shall  wish  him  to  go  to  the  law ,  either  as  an  attorney  or 
a  barrister.  —  You  would  desire  him  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  modern  languages?  —  Yes;  he  may  begin 
French  and  German  if  you  think  it  advisable  for  him  to 
do  so.  —  I  do  not  recommend  the  practice  of  giving  a  boy 
too  many  subjects  at  first.  I  always  find  it  distracts  his 
attention,  and  makes  him  very  superficial  in  all  of  them. 
—  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Let  him  learn  everything  tho- 
roughly to  which  he  devotes  himself  at  all.  I  cannot  bear 
a  slipshod  acquaintance  with  a  multitude  of  things.  He 
will  remain  with  you  for  four  or  five  years;  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds well  here,  I  shall  then  send  him  to  College.  In  the 
mean  time,  treat  him  according  to  your  own  ideas;  I  have 
!   no  doubt  that  your  extensive  experience  will  suggest  the 
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best  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  him.  —  Do  you 
mean  him  to  learn  Drawing  and  Music  ?  —  I  leave  that 
with  yourself.  If  you  think  he  can  safely  give  any  time  to 
the  accomplishments,  without  seriously  diverting  his  ener- 
gies from  more  solid  matters ,  you  can  throw  them  in.  — 
I  am  rejoiced  to  have  so  sensible  a  father  to  deal  with. 
Some  parents  give  me  such  absurd  directions  about  their 
children,  that  the  attempt  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
causes  me  endless  trouble  and  annoyance ,  and  exercises  a 
most  pernicious  influence  on  the  pupils  themselves.  —  You 
will  be  good  enough  .to  keep  me  informed  as  to  his  con- 
duct and  progress;  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  support  your 
authority  and  to  assist  your  designs.  —  I  shall  send  you 
every  month  a  regular  report  of  his  work;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  term,  I  will  see  you  personally  to  consult 
with  you  at  length  about  the  arrangement  of  his  studies. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  treat  him  with  kindness,  and 
endeavour  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  his  character 
and  capabilities.  In  a  few  months  I  shall  in  all  likelihood 
be  able  to  suggest  with  greater  certainty  the  best  line  of 
study  for  him  to  adopt.  —  If  he  were  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  English,  French  and  Latin,  it  would  perhaps  be 
as  much  as  he  can  manage  just  now.  —  That  is  precisely 
what  I  propose  to  do  with  him,  but  I  shall  probably  add  a 
little  music.  If  so,  what  instrument  shall  he  learn?  —  Either 
the  violin  or  the  piano.  I  cannot  let  him  try  the  flute  for 
his  lungs  are  not  strong  enough  for  a  wind  instrument,  but 
he  may  choose  for  himself.  He  will  be  a  boarder  and  I 
therefore  I  should  like  you  to  see  that  he  writes  home 
once  a  fortnight  at  least.  —  He  shall  do  so.  The  vacations 
are  six  weeks  at  Midsummer  and  five  at  Christmas.  There 
is  also  a  half  holiday  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday* 
afternoon. 

66. 
Adolph,  I  am  going  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  small  matters, 
and  if  you  have  any  purchases  to  make  and  will  commis- 
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sion  me  to  be  your  agent,  I  can  save  you  the  trouble.  — 
|  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  with  you,  and  I 
(j  have  one  little  concern  to  attend  to  which  I  think  I  cannot 
J;  get  even  you  to  take  off  my  hands.  —  Indeed!  and  what 
may  that  be,  pray?  —  Why  I  have  had  several  twinges  of 
;  tooth-ache ,  and  I  find  that  one  of  my  teeth  is  so  far  de- 
I  cayed  that  the  best  plan  will  be  to  have  it  drawn  before  it 
j  gives  me  any  further  pain.  —  I  certainly  should  not  like 
j  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  you  in  such  a  case  as  that,  and 
|  moreover  I  don't  think  that  it  would  benefit  you  if  I  were 
|  to  have  my  jaw  pulled  to  pieces.  —  Do  you  know  a  good 
j  dentist  in  the  neighbourhood?  —  Yes,  there  is  a  practf- 
j  tioner  only  a  few  doors  off,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
'  being  a  clever  man  in  his  profession.  You  had  better  sub- 
mit yourself  to  his  inspection,  perhaps  he  can  spare  you 
the  necessity  of  losing  the  tooth. 

My  friend  wishes  to  consult  you  about  an  unsound 
tooth,  which  he  fears  must  be  extracted.  —  It  is  a  good 
deal  decayed  but  it  will  be  a  pity  to  lose  it,  and  I  think  I 
can  save  you  the  pain.  —  Can  you  hinder  it  from  becom- 
ing any  worse?  —  I  can  ensure  it  for  some  years  at  all 
events.  It  is  one  of  the  molar  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
if  I  take  it  out  you  ought  to  have  a  false  one  inserted.  But 
I  think  it  may  be  stopped,  and  if  you  will  allow  me ,  I  will 
do  it  at  once.  —  Are  all  my  other  teeth  sound  ?  —  Quite 
so.  —  I  have  now  plugged  up  the  cavity  with  a  mineral 
composition  which  will  be  quite  hard  in  a  few  hours,  and 
I  think  you  will  experience  no  further  annoyance  from  it. 
If  the  pain  should  recur,  I  can  then  try  severer  measures 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  pull  the  tooth  out  if  it  can  by  any 
means  be  avoided.  —  You  had  better  not  use  that  side  of 
your  mouth  to-day  in  chewing  your  food. 

Now  let  us  finish  our  other  business ,  and  firstly  I  will 
replenish  my  cigar  case.  This  is  the  tobacconist  with  whom 
I  usually  deal.  —  I  want  half  a  pound  of  tobacco ,  of  the 
same  description  as  before;  and  another  box  of  cigars.  — 
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What  brand  do  you  prefer?  —  Either  Havannas  or  Manil- 
las ,  I  do  not  care  which.  By-the-bye  I  have  broken  my 
tobacco-box,  I  must  have  another.  —  What  material  do 
you  like.  Metal?  —  What  are  those  made  of?  —  Lava.  — 
I  think  they  look  neat,  I  will  take  the  largest  one.  What 
are  you  admiring,  Adolph?  —  This  meerschaum  bowl.  I 
have  quite  fallen  in  love  with  it,  and  I  think  I  shall  take 
possession  of  it.  —  It  is  exquisitely  modelled.  What  is 
the  price  of  it?  —  Two  pounds.  —  That  is  a  long  price. 
—  It  is  an  unusually  perfect  piece  of  meerschaum,  and  the 
mounting  is  silver.  —  Give  me  a  box  of  fusees  and  a  cigar  , 
tube.  I  want  moreover  a  tobacco-stopper,  and  a  snuff  box  a 
which  you  may  fill  with  the  best  high- dried  snuff.  I  will 
have  also  a  hookah  and  a  flexible  tube  and  you  may  en- 
close a  packet  of  those  scented  pipe-lights.  Add  a  dozen 
long  clay  pipes  and  then  I  shall  be  set  up  for  a  time. 

67. 

Here  is  a  splendid  morning  for  hunting.  —  Where  do 
the  hounds  meet  to-day?  —  At  Stanton,  about  four  miles 
off.  We  must  make  haste  with  our  breakfast,  and  then  we 
will  drive  down  in  the  dog-cart.  I  have  told  John  to  meet 
us  there  with  the  hunters.  —  Have  you  got  a  good  horse 
for  me?  —  There  will  be  very  few  animals  in  the  field  to- 
day that  will  match  yours.  —  I  generally  ride  him  myself, 
and  I  can  promise  you  that  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you 
are  not  in  at  the  death.  —  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  my 
hunting  suit  with  me.  You  look  so  very  dashing  that  you 
quite  make  me  envy  you.  —  I  can  lend  you  a  cap  if  you 
would  like  to  wear  one.  —  Thank  you,  I  will  have  a  guard 
to  my  hat-band.  —  William,  bring  me  my  top-boots,  and 
take  this  dressing-gown  up-stairs.  —  Shall  I  help  you  to 
put  on  your  coat? 

That  is  a  fast  horse  of  yours.  —  I  don't  think  I  ever 
knew  so  fast  a  trotter.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  very 
uncomfortable  in  the  saddle ,  but  I  never  saw  one  do  his 
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I  work  so  "well  between  the  shafts.  —  I  shall  time  him ,  and 
j  see  how  long  we  are- in  going  to  Stanton.    It  was  exactly 

I  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour  when  we  started.  — 

I I  am  afraid  it  is  a  little  too  frosty  for  the  scent  to  lie  well. 
,!  —  Why  I  declare  your  horse  has  no  blinkers  on.  —  No, 
i  he  was  broken  in  without  them,  and  I  think  he  looks  far 
i  more  sprightly  and  handsome  than  with  them.  —  But  is  it 
,not  a  dangerous  experiment?  —  With  most  animals  it 
i  would  be,  but  he  is  thoroughly  used  to  it,  and  he  has  such 

a  beautiful  temper.  Here  we  are;  how  long  have  we  been? 

—  It  is  now  ^seventeen  minutes  to  nine  o'clock.  We  have 
come  four  miles  in  eighteen  minutes.    That  is  certainly  a 

I  remarkable  speed.  —  And  we  have  not  once  broken  out 
!of  the  trot,  nor  have  I  ever  had  the  whip  out  of  the  socket. 
i  —  The  field  is  all  alive.  We  are  still  in  plenty  of  time.  — 
That  is  the, head  huntsman.  There  are  our  horses.  Do 
you  ride  with  a  martingale?  —  Which  horse  shall  I  mount? 

—  The  chestnut  mare.  She  has  a  curb  on,  I  ride  with  a 
snaffle  only.  —  You  have  only  done  justice  to  the  character 
of  the  horse  you  have  lent  me,  if  I  may  judge  from  her 
appearance.  She  is  really  a  great  beauty.  How  clean- 
limbed! —  I  see  you  have  a  pair  of  severe  spurs,  but  I 
think  you  will  hardly  need  them. 

68. 

The  hounds  have  not  yet  found,  I  think.  —  There  is  a 

cover  here,  where  we  very  often  find  sport.  —  Hark!  there 

is  the  cry.  Tallyho !  Now  for  it.    Seat  yourself  well  in  the 

saddle.    There  he  goes  across  the  fallow  field.    Now  then 

they  are  all  away.    Canter  up  this  way  with  me.    We  will 

go  round  through  that  gate.  Let  us  get  the  horses  gradually 

into  their  work ,  and  when  they  are  fairly  warmed ,  see  if 

|  we  don't  lead  the  field.   —   There  is  one  man  unhorsed 

(already.   —   And  another  has  just  gone  head-over-heels 

|into  the  ditch.  —  That  young  man  will  break  his  neck  if 

|  he  rides  so  recklessly.    Now  then  loosen  your  rein  and 
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come  along  over  this  meadow.    We  must  leap  the  hedge  | 
at  the  end  of  it.    There  is  a  gap  a  little  to  the  right,  make 
for  that,  and  I  will  take  it  at  your  side.  —  Hurrah!  well 
done!   —   They  are   all  in  view.     Do  you  see  Reynard 
yonder  making  for  that  wood?  —  They  have  turned  him, 
he  is  striking  across  the  common.  —  Now  we  shall  have  ■. 
a  chance  of  a  good  stiff  race.    There  is  a  very  awkward  L 
five-barred  gate,  which  will  try  your  seat.   Get  your  horse  L 
well  in  hand,  and  follow  me.    Don't  be  afraid,  but  rise  \ 
boldly  at  it,  and  she  will  take  you  over  as  clean  as  pos 
sible.   Bravo!  now  we  have  a  clear  course  for  a  good  \ 
distance  over  this  common;  let  us  stretch  out  and  we  will 
soon  leave  all  this  ruck  behind.  —  This  is  glorious,  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  are  so  fond  of  hunting.  —  We  shall  be  j 
up  with  the  hounds  in  a  couple  of  minutes.    They  are  L 
scouring  along  in  prime  style.   —   There  are  only  three  , 
horsemen  ahead  of  us  now.  —  The  fox  has  doubled;  come 
this  way ,  and  we  can  cut  off  a  corner ,  we  shall  save  half 
a  mile  and  head  the  whole  field.    I  know  where  he  will 
aim  for.  —  This  mare  is  as  comfortable  as  an  easy  chair.  \ 
I  never  rode  so  sweetly  in  all  my  life.  —  Hallo!  come 
along,  they  have  run  him  down.   As  hard  as  ever  you  can 
gallop,  and  we  shall  be  in  at  the  death.    Never  mind  that  \ 
fence.    Rush  at  it.    Hurrah!  The  huntsman  has  got  him  -, 
from  the  dogs.   We  are  the  first  in;  I  told  you  we  should  | 
beat  them  all.  —  Here  comes  the  rest  of  the  field.  —  You . 
have  won  the  brush,  and  you  deserve  it,  for  you  rode  ex- 
tremely  well,  and  I  congratulate  you.  —  Now  we  will  jog 
quietly  home,  and  recount  our  adventures  to  the  ladies.  — 
We  shall  be  quite  heroes  after  this  morning's  exploit. 

69. 

I  am  going  down  to  the  kitchen  to  see  about  the  pre-  \ 
paration  for  the  party.  Will  you  come  and  help  me,  Lucy?  - 

—  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  render  you  any  assistance  I  can. 

—  I  shall  ask  you  to  undertake  the  custards,  the  trifle,  the 
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;|  blanc-mange  and  the  jeDies.  —  I  will  do  my  best  to  show 
I  you  what  a  good  confectionar  I  am.  —  I  am  sorry  to  say 
i!  that  I  cannot  place  much  dependance  on  my  cook.    She  is 
1  both  slatternly  and  incapable.   Now  see  what  a  mess  the 
!  kitchen  is.    Cook,  you  have  got  your  kitchen  in  a  very 
,  slovenly  state.   What  are   these  cups  and  saucers  doing 
i  here?  —  They  are  the  breakfast  things,  ma'am,  they  are 
.  not  washed  up  yet.  —  What  a  shame!  it  is  an  hour  and  a 
|  half  since  breakfast  was  over.    What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  all  the  time  ?    Take  them  into  the  scullery 
immediately.    This  hearth  too  is  disgraceful.    Your  fender 
.  has  not  been  cleaned;  it  is  all  bespattered  with  grease 
|  spots.    Why  are  those  two  saucepans  and  the  kettle  stand- 
ing on  the  hob?  —  They  have  got  something  in  them, 
i  ma'am.   —   How  long  is  it  since  you  black-leaded  the 
grate?  —  It  was  done  this  morning.  ■ — •  You  must  have 
done  it  very  hurriedly  and  carelessly  then.    Put  by  this 
gridiron.    Arrange  the  fire-irons.    Now  clear  this  dresser, 
I  want  to  do  some  work  here,  and  there  is  no  room  on  it. 
Where  are  all  the  plates  and  dishes?  —  They  are  in  the 
back-kitchen.  —  Why,  you  have  never  washed  the  supper 
things  since  last  night?    The  sink  is  covered  with  things. 
Find  me  the  frying-pan.    This  warming-pan  has  no  busi- 
ness here.  —  If  you  please,  ma'am,  we  want  some  more 
dish-covers.  —  How  is  that?  You  had  some  the  other  day. 

—  Three  of  them  are  spoiled.  The  plate-warmer  fell  on 
them ,  and  dinted  them  so  badly  that  the  silversmith  says 
they  cannot  be  restored  and  must  be  melted  down  again. 

—  There  is  a  long  row  of  candlesticks.  Mary,  you  had 
better  clean  them,  and  then  polish  the  spoons.  —  The 
butler  has  got  the  whitening.  I  will  go  to  him  for  it.  — 
Do  so,  and  tell  him  I  want  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar.  — 
The  fire  does  not  draw  well;  pull  out  the  damper,  and  put 
two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  coal  into  the  coal-box.  —  We 
want  a  new  cleaver  and  a  nutmeg-grater.  —  I  have  ordered 

|   them,   and  also  a  pestle  and  mortar.     Clean  down  this 
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dresser,  and  wipe  out  that  pan,  there  is  a  dishcloth  on  the 
oven.  I  think  this  cock  leaks,  the  water  spouts  out  very 
irregularly.  —  Shall  I  kindle  you  a  fire  in  the  back- 
kitchen?  —  Yes,  you  had  better  take  the  bellows.  —  The 
nozzle  is  bent.  —  Why ,  what  destruction  you  have  made, 
you  must  have  been  amusing  yourself  with  flinging  the 
things  about.  The  feathers  of  this  dusting-brush  are  burnt, 
and  the  mop  handle  is  broken.  I  cannot  put  up  with  such 
conduct  any  longer.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  discharge  you, 
and  I  give  you  notice  to  leave  me  in  a  month. 

•  70. 

It  is  very  close  and  sultry  to-day.  —  The  heat  is  quite 
overpowering.  —  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  bathe?  —  I 
should  enjoy  it  vastly.  —  Come  then  we  will  go  to  the  ; 
baths.  —  There  are  several  baths  in  London,  I  think.  — 
Yes,  this  is  the  place  to  which  I  always  resort.  —  Can 
you  swim  and  dive  well?  —  Yes,  1  learnt  when  I  was  quite 
a  boy,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  practice  since  then: 
—  Plunge  in  then.  What  a  splash  you  make.  Try  to  swim 
with  only  one  hand  and  leg.  —  How  should  I  manage 
that?  —  Pass  your  arm  behind  your  back,  and  seize  your 
right  foot  in  your  left  hand.  Now  turn  partially  on  your 
right  side  and  strike  out.  —  I  see.  It  is  not  difficult,  but  it  is 
tiring  work.  I  like  swimming  on  my  back  best ;  it  is  such  I 
an  easy  and  lazy  way  of  getting  along.  —  Did  you  ever  j 
try  to  swim  in  the  Italian  method?  —  That  is  in  an  upright 
position,  is  it  not?  —  Yes;  you  will  find  it  less  fatiguing 
than  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  is  also  much  slower.  —  I 
think  I  shall  have  one  more  dive  and  then  get  out.  ■ —  It  is 
not  wise  to  remain  long  in  the  water,  for  fear  of  getting 
too  cold  and  cramped.  —  I  see  I  have  already  indulged, 
myself  too  much,  my  fingers  are  quite  blue.  —  Rub  your- 
self well  with  this  rough  towel  and  it  will  restore  the  cir- 
culation. —  I  think  I  shall  go  to  the  gymnasium ,  and  take 
a  little  exercise  there.    Are  you  fond  of  fencing?  —  I  do 
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loot  understand  the  use   of  the  rapier  but  I  am  fond  of 
1  broad-sword  play.  —  The  other  style  of  fencing  is  more 
1  graceful  and  scientific.  —  It  gives  you  great  quickness  of 
1  eye.  —  The  professor  has  a  large  collection  of  the  imple- 
'  ments  of  his  art.  —  Those  are  basket-hilts  for  the  stick- 
j  play.  —  What  a  great  number  of  foils  there  are  hung  on 
|  hooks  all  round  the  room !  —  They  belong  to  the  gentle- 
,men  who  frequent  the  place.  —  You  will  see  the  names  of 
(the  owners  if  you  look.  —  Who  is  that  young  man  with 
the  breast-pad  ?  —  It  is  the  fencing  master's  assistant.  — 
I  Two  gentlemen  are  donning  their  masks  and  gloves  for  an 
j  assault.  —  It  is  to  be  a  trial  of  sword  against  bayonet. 
j  The  assistant  has  given  him  a  musket.  —  They  are  very 
! cautious.    Well  thrust  and  parried!    Ha!  that  is  home  on 
Ihim.    The  bayonet  has  the  best  of  it  clearly.  —  Come  and 
try  these  dumb  bells  or  the  Indian  clubs.  —  I  shall  prefer 
taking  a  turn  or  two  round  the  horizontal  bar.  —  How 
high  can  you  vault?  —  Six  feet.  —  Oh  dear!  I  can  only 
get  over  a  pole  five  feet  high.  —  Why  I  can  leap  that  high 
with  a  run.  —  Let  me  see  you  clamber  up  this  knotted 
rope.  —  Bravo !  you  would  make  an  excellent  sailor-boy, 
you  could  run  up  and  down  the  shrouds  like  a  monkey. 
You  did  not  use  your  legs  at  all.    Your  arms  must  be 
monstrously  strong.  — •  This  kind  of  exercise  strengthens 
the  muscles  amazingly.  —  What  is  this  concern  ?  —  It  is 
called  an  aerial  railway.  It  is  a  very  good  exercise  for  de- 
veloping the  pectoral  muscles  and  for  benefiting  the  chest 
generally.  —  Let  me  see  a  few  of  your  pranks  on  the  pa- 
rallel bars.    I  suppose  it  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  that 
slow  and  steady  motion  than  to  rise  and  fall  with  a  jerk. 
How  smoothly  and  with  what  apparent  ease  you  go  through 
all  your  gyrations.  —  It  was  very  hard  work  though  at 
first.  —  What  distance  can  you  leap?  —  With  a  run,  I 
can  cover  nineteen  feet ,  but  I  can  only  jump  ten  feet  at  a 
I  stand.  —  I  will  just  scramble  up  this  rope-ladder  and  then 
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we  will  go.    I  am  now  thoroughly  in  a  perspiration  and 
feel  rather  weary. 

71. 

If  you  please,  Sir,  the  builder  is  down  stairs,  he  says 
you  told  him  to  call  on  you  about  some  alterations  in  the 
out-buildings.  —  Quite  right,  I  will  come  down  to  him  and 
give  him  his  directions.  —  Good  day,  my  man.  Have  you 
brought  any  labourers  with  you?  —  Yes,  Sir,  I  have 
brought  several,  as  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  a 
heavy  job.  —  You  will  want  them  all,  I  think.  I  have  got 
a  plan  here  which  will  show  you  what  you  are  to  do. 
expect  the  architect  every  moment.  —  We  are  to  pull 
down  that  small  shed,  I  suppose.  —  Yes.  Here  is  Mr.  S. 
the  architect.  Now,  let  us  lay  our  heads  together.  I  will 
tell  you  my  scheme  in  general  terms,  and  then  this  plan 
which  I  have  approved  will  give  you  the  details.  You 
must  take  down  this  set  of  offices  and  build  a  coach-house, 
stable  and  cottage  for  the  groom.  On  the  other  side  I 
want  a  set  of  out-houses  as  shown  in  this  sketch.  Between 
the  coach-house  and  stable  there  will  be  a  harness-room,, 
and  above  all  a  large  hay-chamber.  Close  to  these  I  propose 
to  have  a  tool-house,  and  I  want  you  to  dig  a  pond  wherel 
the  grass  plot  is  now.  In  the  centre  of  the  fishpond  you 
will  put  up  a  fountain.  Just  where  the  laurel  tree  stands, 
you  must  sink  a  well.  The  water-pipes  you  will  be  good-, 
enough  to  order  from  the  foundry.  I  have  already  chosen^ 
a  statue  and  basin  for  the  fountain.  The  owner  of  the 
neighbouring  marble  works  has  promised  to  cart  them  here!, 
to-morrow. 

Lower  down  in  the  garden  where  the  poplar  tree  now 
grows  you  will  have  to  build  a  hot-house,  and  in  the  cor- 
ner under  that  large  oak,  there  is  to  be  an  arbour.  You 
will  find  work  here  for  masons,  joiners,  excavators,  brick- 
layers, plumbers  and  glaziers.  Inside  the  house  I  have 
two  rooms  to  be  white-washed  and  one  to  be  papered  and 
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!  decorated.  So  I  shall  need  some  plasterers  and  painters. 
L_  If  you  will  allow  me,  Sir,  I  will  set  my  labourers  to 
jwork  at  onee  out  of  doors,  and  then  I  will  follow  you  to 
'look  at  what  has  to  be  done  in-doors.  —  Do  so.  I  must 
jnot  forget  to  say  that  I  want  a  pigeon-house,  surmounted 
by  a  weather-cock,  on  the  top  of  the  stables,  and  you  must 
jrun  up  a  large  rabbit-hutch  for  my  little  boy.  By-the-bye, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  roof  of  the  house;  you 
jmust  send  a  slater  up  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  The  rain 
jhas  been  coming  through  into  the  garret.  I  think  he  will  find 
•  the  mischief  close  at  the  base  of  that  pile  of  chimneys. 
|  Tell  your  men  not  to  annoy  the  bees.  If  they  go  too  near 
ijand  cause  any  disturbance  about  the  bee-hives  they  will 
jmost  probably  make  the  insects  angry,  and  get  stung  for 
(their  pains.  Besides,  as  they  only  swarmed  yesterday,  they 
are  hardly  settled  yet,  and  if  they  are  much  meddled  with, 
jthey  may  desert  their  new  home.  Your  carpenters  will 
jnot  have  anything  to  go  on  with  at  present,  so  you  can  set 
lone  of  them  to  make  me  a  large  dog-kennel. 

Is  this  the  room  that  you  want  coloured?  —  Yes,  and 
'jthe  next  room  is  to  be  grained  in  wainscot.    I  will  have 
!|the    ceiling  white-washed  at  once.     Warn  your  men  not 
to  interfere  with  those  wires.    I  had  the  bell-hanger  in  the 
house  only  two  days  ago.  —  We  must  cover  that  chan- 
delier   or    the  lime  will   drop   on  it.    —   It  must   come 
J  down  altogether.    I  am  going  to  put  up  a  new  three-light 
chandelier.  —  Then  we  had  better  remove  it  at  once,  it 
will  be  in  the  way  of  the  trestles  and  planks.    I  will  tell 
the  men  to  bring  in  their  scrapers,  brushes  and  buckets, 
and  get  along  with  the  job  at  once, 

72. 

My  dear,  Adolph  and  I  are  going  for  a  stroll  on  the 
heath;  will  you  accompany  us  and  perhaps  Lucy  will  go? 
—  We  shall  both  be  very  glad.  —  Then  go  and  put  your 
bonnets  on  and  don't  keep  us  waiting  an  hour ,  you  are 
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such  sad  dawdles;  you  make  us  spend  half  the  day  in  pre- 
parations. —  For  shame,  Charles,  how  can  you  say  so? 
Now  you  shall  see  how  quick  we  can  be. 

Adolph,  will  you  offer  your  arm  to  one  of  these  ladies, 
or  shall  I  relieve  you  from  the  difficulty  of  selection?  — 
I  have  already  extracted  Miss  Neville's  promise.  —  Come 
along  then ,  keep  a  very  tight  hold  of  him,  Lucy,  for  it  is 
very  breezy  and  the  wind  is  at  present  right  in  our  faces. 

—  Why  can't  you  leave  them  alone,  you  are  eternally  tor- 
menting them.  ■ —  Well,  I  will  spare  their  mutual  blushes. 

—  The  boys  are  playing  at  cricket,  I  should  have  thought 
the  wind  was  too  high.  —  That  is  a  game  which  I  do  not 
understand,  but  in  England  it  appears  to  be  a  great  favo- 
rite. —  It  is  quite  one  of  our  national  sports.  If  you  will 
come  here  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to  you.  Those  upright 
sticks  are  called  stumps  or  wickets,  the  gentlemen  before 
them  have  bats  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  endeavour 
to  ward  off  the  ball  from  the  stumps ,  and  the  man  who  is 
just  now  moving  is  the  bowler.  —  There!  you  see  he  has 
bowled  at  the  wickets,  but  the  batter  has  struck  the  ball 
away.  If  the  batter  should  strike  the  ball  into  the  air,  and 
any  of  the  fielders  should  catch  it,  another  player  would 
take  the  bat.  Or  if  the  bowler  succeeds  in  knocking  the 
wicket  down  with  the  ball,  the  batter  in  that  case  would 
have  to  '  give  way  to  another.  —  It  is  a  noble  game  and  p 
requires  great  strength  and  activity. 


73. 

Here  we  have  a  number  of  boys  playing  at  minor 
sports.  Hallo,  my  fine  little  fellow,  you  have  got  your  kite 
well  up.  It  soars  very  fast.  —  Yes,  Sir,  and  it  pulls  very 
hard,  would  you  like  to  feel  the  string?  —  What  a  long 
tail  you  have  put  to  it.  —  Yes,  Sir,  but  not  longer  than 
the  kite  needs  to  balance  it  and  keep  it  steady.  —  They 
are  playing  at  marbles  here.  Who  is  the  winner?  —  That 
boy;  he  is  such  a  good  shot,  that  he  clears  the  ring  almost 
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every  time.  —  I  declare,  Adolph,  I  begin  to  feel  quite 
siyoung  with  looking  at  these  children.  I  shall  begin  to  play 
at  something  myself.  I  don't  care  for  appearances.  I  mean 
to  have  a  game  at  leap-frog.  Here  is  a  string  of  boys  at 
jit ;  I  shall  join  them.  —  Don't  be  so  ridiculous.  —  I  know 
lit  is  very  absurd,  but  here  goes.  Down  with  your  head, 
lyoung  Sir.  Come  along  Adolph.  —  Thank  you,  I  will  re- 
main with  the  ladies.  —  Then  let  me  recommend  you  to 
[join  those  youngsters  at  a  game  of  peg-top.  I'll  come  di- 
jrectly  and  shew  you  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  am  first- 
jrate  at  peg-in-the-ring.  —  What  a  strange  madcap  he  is. 
'Here  he  comes  back.  —  Adolph,  I  insist  on  your  joining 
jme  in  a  game  of  coach-and-horses.  I  have  got  some  twine 
jfrom  one  of  my  little  play-fellows,  I  mean  to  be  driver, 
iso  submit  like  a  good  boy.  —  Why,  you  foolish  man,  you 
don't  really  mean  to  say  that  you  are  actually  prepared  to 
igo  careering  round  the  heath  playing  at  horses  like  a 
jschool-boy?  —  Why,  don't  you?  —  Certainly  not.  — 
JThat's  unfortunate,  for  I  shall  be  reduced  to  something 
jless  ambitious.  My  pretty  damsel,  will  you  lend  me  your 
iskipping  rope  for  half  a  minute?  Now,  Adolph,  I  will  rather 
(astonish  you.  —  Charles !  Charles !  you  are  making  your- 
self quite  conspicuous.  I  never  knew  you  so  full  of  non- 
sense. You  will  attract  everybody's  attention  and  make  us 
quite  a  spectacle.  —  Ah  well,  I  don't  want  to  involve  you 
in  any  way,  so  I'll  restrain  my  rampant  hilarity.  —  Now 
come  along  quietly  like  a  decent  Christian ,  and  don't  in- 
dulge in  any  more  of  those  extravagant  vagaries.  ■ —  Let 
us  summon'that  man  with  the  donkeys  and  hire  a  couple 
for  the  ladies.  I  see  he  has  got  side-saddles.  —  Thank 
you,  I  would  rather  remain  on  foot.  If  you  like  to  engage 
jlone  for  yourself  you  are  welcome  to  the  treat.  Don't  let 
(us  interfere  with  your  gratification.  I  think  I  should  like 
jio  see  you  astride  a  donkey,  especially  if  it  became  restive 
'.[and  began  to  kick.  —  Stop  a  minute  and  watch  those 
I  youths  playing  at  prisoners-bars.  The  little  fellow  in  a 
'■     The  English  Echo.  0 
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green  jacket  is  a  very  good  runner.  Hallo!  there  he  goes 
heari-over-heels.  Do  you  see  him  sprawling  all  his  length 
on  the  turf?  He  has  burst  both  the  knees  of  his  trowsers. 
There  will  be  some  work  for  his  mother's  darning  needles 
when  he  gets  home;  and  he  will  most  likely  catch  a  scold- 
ing for  his  carelessness. 

'  74. 

Adolph ,  I  am  going  to  the  ironmonger's ,  and  one  or 
two  other  places ,  and  if  you  will  come  with  me  we  will 
drop  into  the  reading-room  at  the  club,  on  our  way  back.., 
—  Agreed. 

I  want  a  couple  of  padlocks  and  two  keys  to  each.^ 
Do  you  keep  fire-proof  safes  in  stock?  —  Yes,  Sir,  we 
have  some  by  each  of  the  most  celebrated  makers.  It  must 
be  a  good  size,  for  I  have  many  papers  and  deeds  to  store 
away  in  it.  —  If  you  will  come  forward  into  the  show- 
room you  can  choose  your  own  size.  —  I  have  promised 
to  buy  my  little  boy  a  new  pocket-knife;  let  me  have  one 
with  three  blades  and  an  ivory  handle.  That  will  do.  Let 
me  have  a  pair  of  flat-bottomed  brass  candle-sticks  with' 
extinguishers  and  snuffers  to  match.  My  wife  has  given 
me  a  list  of  household  utensils  which  she  wants.  A  meat- 
saw,  a  cleaver,  a  large  sauce-pan,  a  brass-handled  fire- 
shovel  and  pair  of  tongs  ,  a  funnel,  a  hundred  of  tin  tacks 
and  a  basting  spoon.  You  know  what  the  last  we  obtained 
from  you  were  like,  and  we  shall  want  these  as  nearly  as}; 
possible  of  the  same  description.  I  will  leave  the  list  with 
you.    Good  morning.  • 

Have  the  goodness  to  measure  me  for  a  new  pair  of  i, 
boots.  —  Do  you  want  them  strong  or  light?  —  They  are 
for  walking  boots.  —  I  want  also  a  pair  of  patent  leather 
dancing  pumps.  —  I  have  finished  the  fishing  boots  you 
ordered.  —  You  have  made  them  double-soled,  have  you 
not?  —  Yes,  Sir,  and  they  are  quite  water-proof.  —  I  have 
also  a  pair  of  slippers  which  your  lady  told  me  to  make 
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i|up  for  her.  —  Oh  they  are  fancy  slippers  in  wool-work, 
jare  they  not?  —  They  are.  —  You  can  send  them  all 
Jhome  together.  None  of  them  are  wanted  in  a  hurry,  I 
(believe. 

Can  you  fit  me  with  a  new  hat?  —  I  have  no  doubt  of 
jit,  Sir.  Allow  me  to  take  the  measure  of  the  one  you  have 
Ion.  —  I  will  have  a  white  hat,  they  are  so  very  light  and 
*ool,  and  the  weather  is  now  oppressively  hot.  —  Is  there 

anything  else  that  I  can  sell  you  to-day,  Sir?  —  Let  me 

ave  a  felt  broad-brim  for  the  garden,   you   call  them 
wide-awakes"  I  think;  and  a  new  opera-hat,  and  send 

hree  or  four  play-caps  for  my  wife  to  choose  one  from 
|for  my  son.  —  Shall  I  send  him  a  straw-hat?  —  Yes,  do 
so.  That  one  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  will  suit  him  very 
well  if  it  is  the  right  size. 

Mr.  V.v  be  good  enough  to  send  another  Stilton  cheese 

jo  my  house  and  a  couple  of  pounds  of  good  fresh  butter. 

Let  the  cheese  be  ripe,  perhaps  I  had  better  taste  some. 

—  Step  in,  Sir,  I  will  get  a  scoop.  This  is  a  very  good 
jheese.  It  is  a  Cheddar,  and  some  people  like  it  as  well 
ks  Stilton.  —  I  think  it  is  very  nice.  I  will  have  that  in- 
stead, and  you  may  let  us  have  a  fresh  cream-cheese  as  well. 

75. 

I  shall  buy  a  canary,  and  put  it  in  this  room.  —  Where 
do  you  mean  to  hang  it?  —  I  think  the  cage  might  be 
mspended  in  front  of  the  bow-window,  over  that  aquarium. 

—  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  very  partial  to  a  canary.  — 
Would  the  substitution  of  a  parrot  or  a  cockatoo  coincide 
with  your  views?  —  Oh  mercy!  not  on  any  account.  I 
would  not  submit  to  the  importation  of  such  a  vile  scream- 
ing creature  at  any  price.  —  We  can  try  a  nightingale 
J;hen.  —  That  would  certainly  be  an  improvement,  if  we 
'nust  have  any  thing  of  the  sort;  but  I  confess  that  I  should 

greatly  prefer  dispensing  with  the  introduction  of  any  bird. 
-They  make  such  a  litter  and  dirt  by  scattering  their  bird- 

6*^ 


seed  about,  and  then,  if  you  are  engaged  in  conversation, 
they  make  such  a  dreadful  din  that  they  quite  drown  every1 
body's  voice,  and  you  can  hardly  hear  yourself  talk.    Be- 
sides, have  we  not  plenty  of  pets  already  about  the  house?!. 
There  is  Rover,  the  large  mastiff  in  the  kennel  in  the  back- 
yard, and  Gipsey  my  lap-dog,  and  Snap  your  Scotch  ter- 
rier; and  then  we  have  two  cats,  and  the  children  have  a 
dove-cot  well  stocked  with  pigeons,  and  a  hutch  crowded,D 
with  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.     Unless  you  have  set  your 
heart  on  having  a  bird,  I  should  object  to  such  an  addi-^ 
tion  to  the  colony.  —  Let  it  be  so  then.    It  was  only 
passing  fancy,  a  whim  of  the  moment,  and  there  is  grea( 
force  in  your  reasoning.     I  think  indeed  we  might  very- 
sensibly  diminish  our  present  possessions  by  the  slaughter^ 
of  a  few  rabbits  and  pigeons  for  dinner.    Their  number  isj 
becoming  a  nuisance,  and  I  will  give  orders  to  have  them 
decimated.  —  That  reminds  me  that  while  you  were  out. 
yesterday,  a  present  of  game  came  from  your  brother  vL 
Yorkshire.     You  should  write  to-day  to  acknowledge  its. 
receipt,  and  thank  him  for  it.  —  I  will  do  so.    "What  did 
he  send  ?  —  A  brace  of  pheasants ,  two  brace  of  partrid- 
ges, and  a  hare.  —  He  is  very  kind.    He  is  a  dead  shot 
and  a  keen  sportsman;  so  that  his  preserves  keep  us  well, 
supplied. 

76. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  children's  party  to-nightj; 
Whither  shall  we  go  to  escape  from  the  racket  ?  —  How 
do  you  generally  amuse  yourself  on  such  occasions?  —  i|, 
stay  and  play  with  them;  but  you  are  not  a  father,  anc^ 
cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  that  sort  of  thing.  —  The, 
ladies  will  of  course  remain  at  home.  —  Oh  yes,  they  will 
be  mistresses  of  the  ceremonies.  I  don't  think  my  child- 
ren would  agree  to  have  a  party,  if  their  aunt  Lucy  die 
not  preside.  —  Well  then,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  wiL1 
stay  also.   I  should  regret  being  the  cause  of  your  enforced 
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Absence  from  the  little  folks,  and  it  will  be  a  new  scene  ior 
jme  which  I  shall  greatly  enjoy.  —  You  think  you  can 
knanage  to  be  interested  in  these  pigmy  festivities?  —  I 
lam  sure  of  it.  —  Then  we  will  certainly  join  them.  In  the 
imean  time ,  I  will  go  to  Covent  Garden ,  to  buy  certain 
jfruits  for  the  feast.  —  We  will  go  together. 

This   is   Covent  Garden  Market.    —    I    should  have 
■guessed  it  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  vegetables  which 
!|I  see  in  every  direction.  —  We  are  now  in  the  region  of 
flowers  and  fruits.  This  is  the  booth  where  my  wife  selects 
her  purchases.    I  want  some  fruit  for  to-night,  Mr.  Smith. 
—  Will  you  walk  in,  Sir?  —  I  can  see  what  you  have. 
J|You  always  make  as  good  a  show  as  possible  at  the  win- 
dow.   You  may  send  me  two  pounds  of  grapes,  that  large 
]pine-apple,  a  basket  of  strawberries,  a  dozen  apricots  and 
&  dozen  peaches.  —  Will  you  not  take  some  oranges,  Sir? 
\ —  If  you  have  any  real  St.  Michael's.  —  When  your  wife 
[jwas  last  here,  she  wanted  some  truffles  and  I  promised  to 
e|let  her  know  when  I  received  any  fresh  ones.     I  have  got 
^some  very  sweet  ones  now.  —  You  can  send  some  up  then. 
"i —  I  shall  want  you  to  have  a  look  at  the  green -house. 
The  plants  are  many  of  them  in  a  queer  way,  I  fancy,  and 
you  may  as  well  bring  up  two  or  three  new  specimens  with 
you.    I  want  the  best  heliotrope  you  can  find,  and  two  or 
three  lady's-slippers,  calceolarias,  I  think  you  call  them.  — 
I  will  come  to-morrow,  Sir.  —  Do  so;  send  those  things 
:  directly,  as  they  are  wanting  some  of  them  now.  You  may 
add  some  vegetables,   turnips,   carrots  and  broccoli,   for 
though  they  did  not  commission  me  to  order  them,  I  think 
they  will  most  likely  need  them.  —  I  can  take  them  on 
approval.  Sir.    If  Mrs.  Gordon  has  no  need  of  them,  my 
messenger  can  bring  them  back  again. 

It 

Adolph,  where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?    Oh,  what 
j  a  magnificent  bouquet!   That'3  what  you  have  been  after, 

I 

! 
I 
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is  it?  I  begin  to  see  very  clearly  why  you  mean  to  be  ati 
the  children's  party  to-night.  —  I  am  glad  you  admire | 
the  nosegay;  I  was  just  seeking  you  to  ask  your  opinion. , 
Excuse  me  now  for  a  minute.  —  I  can  go  with  you.  I ! 
have  finished  my  work. 

This  posy  will  do  very  nicely.  You  will  be  good- 
enough  to  make  another  precisely  like  it,  and  send  them* 
both  to  the  address  on  that  card.  —  Give  me  those  two) 
white  camellias.  —  Adolph,  put  that  in  your  button-hole, |[ 
and  come  along.  I  have  one  or  two  other  necessaries  to»: 
obtain. 

There  is  a  man  here  who  is  very  useful  on  such  oc-(j 
casions.  —  It  is  a  toy-shop.  —  Yes,  you'll  hear  all  about? 
it.  I  want  to  engage  you  for  to-night,  if  you  please.  - 
Certainly,  Sir,  at  what  time?  —  Come  about  seven  o'clock. 
—  And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  undertake?  —  Last  time; 
you  brought  a  magic  lantern,  I  think.  So  if  you  will  give? 
us  some  parlour  magic,  I  think  it  will  be  a  change  and- 
amiise  my  little  company.  —  I  will  be  there  in  time,  Sir* 
Good  morning.  —  He  will  perform  a  lot  of  conjuring, 
tricks,  and  things  of  that  kind,  if  the  fun  flags  at  all;  but  if! 
not,  I  shan't  introduce  him.  Just  wait  while  I  step  into  thisi 
grocer's  shop  a  minute*.  I  want  to  order  some  raisins  and 
almonds.  My  wife  has  given  me  a  tremendous  quantity  oi 
commissions  this  morning. 

Here  comes  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  that  lame 
man.  He  is  an  old  sailor,  who  lost  a  leg  and  an  arm  inT 
action.  I  always  make  a  point  of  giving  him  somethings 
every  time  I  see  him.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  begging  1- 
enquired  his  history,  and  then  verified  it  by  subsequent! 
investigation.  He  is  a  very  decent  fellow,  and  has  a  pen- 
sion. —  I  thought  that  Greenwich  Hospital  was  designedj 
for  such  people.  —  Yes ,  i>ut  he  has  a  family,  which  he/ 
could  not  take  into  the  Hospital,  so  he  prefers  living  asl 
well  as  he  can  out.  As  a  general  thing  I  do  not  assist  the. 
beggars  in  the  streets.    There  are  so  many  impostors  ana\ 
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they  are  so  plausible,  that  if  you  bestow  charity  without 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing,  you  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  swindled.    They  succeed  in  imitating 
the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg  so  closely  that  you  would  find 
it  impossible  to  discern  that  they  are  not  really  cripples. 
—  But  if  they  are  able-bodied  paupers  why  do  they  not 
ii  get  work  to  do  ?  —  Partly  because  work  is  scarce,  partly 
<  because  they  are  very  lazy,   and  don't   much  relish  hard 
jj  labour,  and  principally  because  begging  is  more  remunera- 
tive. —  That  last  statement  is  a  joke,  I  presume.  —  By 
no  means.    A  clever  man  will  make  systematic  mendicancy 
pay  better  than  close  application  at  even  skilled  workman's 

!  wages. 

78. 

Take  care  where  you  are  going.  I  was  afraid  you 
would  do  that.  —  I  did  not  see  that  chimney-sweep  till  he 
was  close  upon  us,  and  then  in  my  anxiety  to  avoid  the 

l|  soot-bag,  I  stepped  over  my  shoe-tops  in  the  gutter.  — 
And  they  have  been  scraping  the  road  so  that  I  am  afraid 

!|  your  foot  has  got  wet.  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  a 

3  bad  pair  of  shoes,  and  they  let  water  in,  but  I  can  change 
my  stockings  directly  we  reach  home.    I  am  sorry  to  see 

I  that  I  have  splashed  you  with  mud.  Your  trowsers  and 
coat  are  both  spotted  with  dirt.  —  It  is  of  no  importance, 
it  will  brush  off  very  easily  when  it  is  dry. 

What  a  fine  dog  that  is.  —  It  is  following  that  carriage. 
"Whose  livery  is  it?  —  I  think  it  belongs  to  Lord  B.  If  we 
get  a  little  nearer  we  can  see  the  coat  of  arms  on  the 
panels  and  the  crest  on  the  harness ,  and  then  I  shall  pro- 
bably be  able  to  tell  you  with  certainty. 

I  am  fond  of  frequenting  this  second-hand  book-shop. 
I  sometimes  pick  up  an  odd  volume  or  two  very  cheap.  — 
What  is  the  price  of  that  copy  of  Mrs.Hemans'  Poems?  — 

Twelve  shillings.    There  is  a  good  copy  of on  that 

third  shelf  from  the  bottom.  —  The  work  in  nine  volumes 
bound  in  coloured  calf  with  raised  bands  and  gilt-lettered  ? 
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—  The  same.  Oh,  here  is  a  nice  thing.  What  do  you  ask 
for  this  Shakspeare?  —  Five  guineas,  Sir;  and  it  is  dirt 
cheap  at  the  money.  It  is  the  best  edition,  Knight's  Pic- 
torial; and  a  very  choice  copy;  quite  clean,  with  early  im- 
pressions of  the  plates.  Then  there  is  the  life ,  which  is 
rather  rare;  and  it  is  gilt-edged  and  whole -bound  in  the 
best  possible  style,  in  real  morocco  with  Shakspeare's  arms 
stamped  on  the  cover.  —  Still,  I  think  five  guineas  is  too 
high.  —  You  are  a  very  good  customer,  Sir,  and  so  I  will 
say  four  pounds  nineteen  to  you;  I  won't  take  a  penny 
less.  —  I  will  give  you  that.  Send  them  to  my  house  as 
soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient.  I  shall  be  in  a  pre- 
dicament when  I  get  home.  My  wife  will  give  me  a  strange 
blowing  up  for  this  extravagance.  I  wrill  buy  her  a  pearl 
neck-lace;  I  promised  her  one  a  week  ago,  and  I  might  as 
well  get  it  now,  and  so  make  my  peace  with  her  as  to  the 
Shakspeare.  —  Will  you  let  me  delay  you  one  minute 
while  I  get  some  hosiery  and  haberdashery?  —  Certainly. 

—  I  want  some  collars,  cravats,  fronts,  shirts,  neckerchiefs 
and  flannel  vests.  —  Quite  an  outfit,  I  declare.  When  you 
have  suited  yourself  with  raiment  we  will  make  for  home. 

—  Don't  commit  puns. 


79. 


Now,  Adolph,  our  young  guests  are  all  assembled. 
Shall  we  make  our  appearance?  —  If  you  please.  —  Why, 
you  cannot  call  these  children;  some  of  them  are  almost 
men  and  women.  —  They  vary  according  to  the  ages  of 
my  own  children.  They  range  from  six  to  sixteen.  —  How 
very  tastefully  every  thing  is  prepared.  Who  has  been  the 
ruling  genius?  —  Either  my  wife  or  her  sister.  I  fancy  the 
latter,  Lucy.  —  What  a  scene  of  merriment  and  confusion! 
—  Follow  me  through  the  conservatory.  We  shall  find 
about  a  score  of  them  on  the  lawn  in  the  garden.  There 
they  are,  playing  at  all  manner  of  things.    Three  of  them 
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■  at  battledoor  and  shuttle-cock  and  three  or  four  more  with 
(balls;  there  are  two  at  "graces".  —  What  are  they  doing 
jin  that  circle?  —  Where  Lucy  is  with  them?  That  is  called 
[•"tierce".  Shall  we  go  inside  again?  —  I  think  I  should 
llike  to  join  these  little  people  and  see  if  I  can  increase 
; their  pleasure.  —  Work  away,  then;  I've  no  doubt  they 
|  will  soon  indoctrinate  you  into  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
^game.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  join  with  these  youngsters 
in  what  is  euphoniously  termed  "cross-tig". 

Where  are  you  two  going?  —  Miss  Neville  begins  to 
feel  cold  in  the  evening  air,   so  we  were  going  into  the 
j drawing-room. —  Surely  you  don't  feel  cold  too;  you  have 
| been   running  about   in  such  a  style  as  I  haven't  seen 
I  equalled  lately.   I  did  not  think  you  were  half  so  sprightly. 
| —  I  confess,  I  did  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  more 
than  I  had  expected  to  do.  —  Why,  you  quite  raised  my 
| admiration  and  envy.  —  Mrs.  Gordon,  we  are  coming  to 
jrest  from  our  out-door  exertions,  and  to  relieve  you  par- 
jtially  from  the  responsibility  of  presiding  over  this  troop 
I  of  vivacious  little  creatures.  —  You  are  heartily  welcome. 
We  are  just  preparing  for  a  game  at  blind-man's  buff.  You 
imust  be  very  active,  or  you  will  be  caught  and  blindfolded. 
—  Here  he  comes.    Be  silent,  and  run  about  as  quietly  as 
possible.  —  Hush!  you  make  so  much  noise;  tread  more 
softly.    I  think  you  had  better  take  off  your  shoes,  they 
creak  so  loudly.     Put  these  slippers  on.    Now  you  will 
elude  him  with  greater  ease.   Ha!  see  he  has  caught  Lucy; 
they  are  going  to  blind  her.    —    Stop!   Stop!   will  Miss 
Neville  allow  me  to  be  her  substitute?  —  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir,  and  though  I  do  not  like  to  victimise 
you,  I  think  I  shall  close  with  your  offer.   —   Will  you 
] kindly  bind  the  handkerchief  round  my  eyes?  —   There 
now,  can  you  see?  —  Not  at  all.  —  I  believe  the  cunning 
fellow  can  get  a  glimpse  under  the  bandage.  —  No,  I  can- 
not indeed.  —  Go  a-head  then.  —  Well  done!  I  did  not 
give  you  credit  for  such  agility.   Take  care !   You  are  close 
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to  the  fire-place.  —  That's  right;  now  you  must  guess  who 
it  is  you  have  caught;  and  if  you  fail  you  will  have  to 
make  a  fresh  attempt. 


80. 

We  have  tried  this  game  long  enough,  what  is  the  next 
thing  to  he  done?  —  Let  us  join  that  knot  of  merry-makers 
in  the  corner,  and  see  what  they  are  laughing  so  eheerfully 
about.  —  They  are  asking  riddles.  —  We  will  task  our 
wits  then. 

Why  does  a  duck  put  its  head  under  water?  —  I  can- 
not see  any  extraordinary  reason  for  such  a  procedure.  — 
There  are  two  good  answers  to  that  riddle.  —  Let  us  hear 
them  then.  —  Firstly:  for  divers  (diver's)  reasons.  Se- 
condly: to  liquidate  its  bill.  —  Very  good.  That  may  fairly 
be  called  a  double-barrelled  riddle. 

Now  for  another.  Why  are  stars  the  best  astronomers? 
—  I  give  it  up.  —  Because  they  have  studied  (studded)  the 
skies  for  thousands  of  years. 

I  will  give  you  a  charade: 

First.       Uncurbed  and  defiant,  unconquered  and  free, 

I  sweep  in  my  might  o'er  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
I  play  with  the  ocean,  I  toy  with  the  trees, 
I  roar  in  the  storm  and  I  laugh  in  the  breeze. 
No  mortal  my  form  or  my  features  can  tell, 
Or  proclaim  to  the  world  where  I  regally  dwell, 
Can  show  whence  I  come  when  forth  rushing  afar 
I  summon  my  vassals  to  tumult  and  war. 

Second.  Like  a  tyrant  I  reign  o'er  the  whole  of  mankind, 
Till  one  of  my  subjects  my  victor  I  find. 
No  sceptre  I  hold,  but  the  empire  I  sway 
Is  perfect  o'er  slaves  who  delight  to  obey. 
But  time  can  destroy  all  my  beauty  and  grace, 
And  thus  by  degrees  all  my  power  efface; 
Unless  to  my  victor  by  truth  I  can  prove 
How  lasting  and  firm  is  the  empire  of  love. 
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Whole.    Keep  my  whole  in  constant  motion 
Trip  the  active  feet  along. 
See!  the  anchor  cleaves  the  ocean, 
Raise  the  loud  and  jocund  song. 
Now  it  rises  and  the  gale 
Quickly  fills  the  fluttering  sail. 

That  is  very  easy.  I  see  the  answer  to  it.  It  is  wind- 
lass. —  I  know  one  very  much  like  that,  but  it  is  also 
very  easy  to  guess.  —  Let  us  have  it. 

First.       From  my  throne  high  exalted,  majestic  I  look 

On  the  mountain,  the  valley,  the  desert,  the  brook. 

With  a  pitying  eye,  omnipresent  I  view 

Man's  sin  and  conceit,  and  his  misery  too. 

With  an  ardent  and  life-giving  glance,  I  embrace 

The  half  of  earth's  varied  and  beautiful  face; 

And  by  turns  I  forsake  and  enliven  the  whole 

Of  nature's  vast  scene  from  the  zone  to  the  p©le. 

Second.  My  first  is  the  cause  of  my  being  and  birth, 
And  I  follow  him  ceaselessly  over  the  earth. 
See!  he  comes  o'er  the  hills,  and  the  arch  of  the  skies 
Is  filled  with  the  peans  of  joy  that  arise 
From  the  songsters  that  welcome  me  back  to  my  home, 
Whence  again,  in  a  few  fleeting  hours,  I  must  roam, 
With  my  first  to  revisit  the  climes  we  have  left 
For  a  time  of  their  life  and  their  vigour  bereft. 

Whole.    Hail!  eldest-born  and  sweetest  of  the  seven! 

Thou  boon  most  precious  to  the  sons  of  the  earth. 
A  rest  from  sin-born  toil,  —  a  guide  to  heaven  — 
To  weary  man  a  pearl  of  priceless  worth. 
Oh  that  no  sinner  would  thy  gifts  refuse 
And  thy  blest  hours  with  wickedness  abuse. 

I  can  solve  that  at  once.  It  is  Sun-Day.  —  Can  any 
one  else  remember  a  charade?  —  Yes,  I  know  one  more 
difficult  than  the  last. 

81. 

My  first  is  found  upon  the  swelling  deep;  — 
Wild,  dreary,  lone. 
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And  o'er  the  solitude  a  watch  doth  keep, 

Where  waters  moan. 
My  second  is  an  insect,  lives  on  land;  — 

Patience  and  forethought 
Are  its  true  features,  —  wonderful  and  grand,  — 

By  nature  taught. 
No  vessel  floats  on  sea;  —  no  bird  in  air 

On  breezes  nursed;  — 
By  causes  else  than  that  my  whole  they  are: 

And  e'en  my  first 
Must  be  my  whole  its  station  to  retain. 

The  bloom  of  weeds, 
Borne  by  each  zephyr  slowly  o'er  the  plain,  — 

The  bee  that  speeds 
On  fairy,  gauzy  wing  from  flower  to  flower,  — 

The  mind  of  man 
When  cheerful  and  most,  gay,  —  all  feel  the  power 

Of  what  I  am. 

That  last  rhyme  of  man  and  am  is  incorrect,  bnt  the 
charade  is  a  good  one.  I  think  I  have  discovered  its  solu- 
tion. —  Have  you  ?  I  cannot  make  it  out.  —  It  is  buoy- 
ant   Is  it  not?  —  Yes. 

Somebody  propose  another  conundrum.  —  Why  is  a 
hedge  like  a  country  carrier?  —  I  confess  that  I  am 
puzzled  with  that.  —  Because  it  is  a  sloe  (slow)  bearer.  — 
What  is  the  most  appropriate  language  for  bachelors?  — 
The  Singhalese  (Single- ease),  —  Oh,  shocking!  You  must 
give  us  another  for  having  dared  to  perpetrate  such  an 
enormity.  —  Well  then.  I  will  discharge  my  debt  by  ask- 
ing ;  —  When  is  a  malicious  action  like  lava?  —  I  give  it  up. 
—  When  it  arises  from  a  pique  (peak).  —  Let  us  change 
the  amusement. 

We  will  try  our  luck  at  hunt-the-slipper.  —  You  are 
the  last  comer.  You  must  get  into  the  centre  of  the  circle 
and  we  shall  sit  all  round  you  on  the  floor.  Now  try  and 
find  out  where  the  slipper  is.  If  you  succeed  in  detecting 
it,  the  person  with  whom  you  find  it,  takes  your  place  and 
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if  you  make  a  mistake  in  guessing,  you  will  have  to  pay  a 
forfeit. 

We  will  now  redeem  the  forfeits  and  then  the  conjurer 
shall  exhibit  some  of  his  tricks,  after  which  we  will  have 
supper,  and  it  will  be  nearly  time  to  break  up  for  the  even- 
ing. I  am  not  an  advocate  for  teaching  young  people  bad 
habits  by  keeping  them  up  too  late. 


Adolph,  will  you  join  us  in  a  rubber  of  whist?  —  With 
pleasure.  —  Change  places  with  me,  you  must  sit  here. 
Mrs.  Gordon  will  be  your  partner.  It  is  your  deal.  — 
Spades  are  trumps.  —  Very  good.  I  lead.  Now  Lucy  we 
shall  need  to  have  all  our  wits  well  about  us.  We  have  to 
beat  two  very  good  players.  Very  good  indeed,  a  beautiful 
finesse.  —  Clubs  again!  ha,  it  is  trumped,  I  feared  so.  — 
Will  you  please  to  draw  your  card  ?  —  The  queen  of  hearts. 
—  It  is  against  me  then,  I  trump  it.  —  Oh  they  have  it 
all  their  own  way  this  hand.  They  have  made  the  odd 
trick  already.  —  No  we  have  only  secured  six.  —  Now 
you  have  it.  —  Yes,  that  will  give  it  to  us.  —  We  must 
hope  to  make  a  better  fight  next  time.  How  many  do  you 
score?  —  Two  by  honours  and  three  by  cards. —  It  is  my 
deal  now.  —  That  is  excellent;  the  ace  turned  up  for  the 
trump  card.  —  Lucy  leads.  —  The  ace  of  spades;  very 
prosperous  indeed.  King  of  spades!  good  again.  Queen 
of  spades!  beautiful ;  I  renounced  last  time,  so  they  are  sure 
to  have  plenty  in  their  hands.  Knave  of  spades !  This  will 
be  once  too  often  I  fear.  Trumped!  I  expected  so.  And 
trumped  high  too.  The  queen.  Well  I  must  play  the  king 
then.  Ace  of  trumps.  What  a  singular  trick!  The  three 
best  cards  of  the  pack  down  on  a  knave  of  spades.  I  don't 
think  the  play  was  very  good  on  either  side  then.  —  The 
game  is  altogether  against  us.  —  Honours  are  divided  and 
we  are  three  by  tricks.  —  You  are  eight  and  we  are  no- 
thing, —  Yes,  we  are  at  calling-point.  Whose  deal  is  it?  — 
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My  partner's,  I  think.  I  will  deal  for  you,  Lucy.  —  Thank 
you.  —  Now,  Mrs.  Gordon,  it  is  your  lead.  —  Stop  a 
minute.  Partner,  can  you  one?  —  Yes.  —  Then  the  game 
is  finished.  I  have  the  king  and  knave.  —  And  I  have  the 
queen.  —  Two  by  honours  then.  We  are  out.  The  first 
rubber  is  ours.  We  will  just  play  one  more  rubber  at  short 
whist  to  give  you  your  revenge.  —  These  cards  do  not 
slide  well.  I  cannot  handle  them  easily.  Give  me  a  fresh 
pack.  That  will  be  better.  Now,  with  a  fresh  pack  we  shall 
perhaps  have  fresh  luck,  and  conquer.  —  Shuffle  then,  and 
I  will  cut.  —  What  is  that  trump  card?  —  The  deuce  of 
diamonds.  —  It  is  your  turn  to  play. 

83. 

I  have  heard  to-day  of  a  most  distressing  occurrence. 
One  of  the  largest  Banks  in  the  city  has  stopped  payment. 
Tt  was  a  very  old-established  house,  and  enjoyed  a  first- 
rate  reputation.  The  news  came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the 
commercial  world.  —  Are  its  liabilities  very  great?  —  Im- 
mense, and  I  am  grieved  to  add  that  there  are  but  faint 
hopes  of  securing  a  respectable  dividend.  —  The  conse- 
quences will  be  exceedingly  disastrous.  —  I  have  already 
been  informed  of  some  heart-rending  instances.  Hundreds 
of  people  will  suffer  and  many  will  be  reduced  to  absolute 
beggary.  The  most  painful  part  of  the  story  is  that  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play  amongst  the  managing  directors  are  very 
rife ;  and  several  parties  of  great  wealth  and  influence  are 
implicated  in  the  transaction.  —  You  said  that  the  event 
was  unexpected.  —  Totally;  I  was  completely  astounded  \ 
by  the  intelligence  and  could  hardly  credit  it  at  first.  I 
had  about  two  thousand  pounds  deposited  there  a  month 
ago,  but  luckily  I  withdrew  it  a  short  time  before  the  crash. 

—  You  were  not  prepared  for  this  contingency,  I  suppose. 

—  Not  at  all,  it  was  merely  by  chance  that  my  money  was 
otherwise  invested.  There  was  not  even  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  the  solvency  of  the  concern.   —   Did  you  learn 
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what  was  the  supposed  cause  of  the  failure?  —  They  have 
been  for  a  long  time  in  very  great  straits,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  their  condition  from  the  public;  and 
in  order  to  restore  themselves,  they  embarked  very  unwar- 
rantably in  some  speculations  with  which  they  had  no  right 
to  meddle.  These  turned  out  unpropitiously,  and  the  bank 
was  irretrievably  ruined.  —  Are  the  debts  ascertained  ?  — 
Not  exactly,  but  it  is  feared  that  they  will  amount  to  nearly 
two  millions,  while  the  assets  will  not  altogether  cover 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  —  What  is  the  general  character 
of  those  who  will  have  to  bear  the  loss  ?  —  Many  of  them 
are  individuals  of  moderate  income  whose  en-tire  property 
was  there  invested.  —  Let  us  hope  that  the  mischief  has 
been  exaggerated.  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case, 
but  the  extent  of  the  evil  will  nevertheless  be  very  great. 

—  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  apprehend  the  most  cul- 
pable parties?  —  Several  of  them  are  already  in  custody, 
but  the  authorities  have  hitherto  failed  in  seizing  the  prin- 
cipal offender.  I  heartily  hope  he  will  be  brought  to 
justice. 

84. 

This  evening  we  shall  go  to  the  musical  party  at  Lady 
D.'s.  By  the  bye,  you  have  issued  all  the  invitations  for 
our  ball,  have  you  not?  —  Yes,  and  we  have  received  most 
of  the  replies.  —  Are  most  of  our  friends  coming?  — 
Mr.  H.  is  out  of  town.  He  has  gone  to  the  Continent  on 
business  and  will  not  return  in  time  for  the  ball,  but  his 
sisters  will  come.  —  Is  the  eldest  married  yet?  There  was 
a  little  dandy  paying  his  addresses  to  her  a  month  or  two 
back,  but  I  never  heard  the  resiilt.  —  He  turned  out  to  be 
merely  an  adventurer,  and  he  jilted  her  most  abominably 
because  her  fortune  was  not  as  large  as  he  had  been  led  to 
expect.  —  They  should  sue  him  for  a  breach  of  promise. 

—  He  is  not  worth  powder  and  shot.  They  are  only  tbo 
glad  to  have  got  rid  of  him.  —  Who  was  that  tall  gawky 
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girl  I  saw  with  them  at  the  concert  the  other  night?  —  I 
don't  know,  she  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  must  not  forget 
to  remind  you,  that  you  must  get  some  wine  soon.  There 
is  only  a  cask  of  red  wine,  and  about  five  and  twenty i 
bottles  of  white  in  the  cellar.  —  I  will  see  the  vintner 
to-day. 

What  makes  that  cat  mew  so  dreadfully?  —  She  only 
wants  you  to  take  some  notice  of  her.  Caress  her  a  little, 
and  she  will  hold  her  tongue.  —  How  loudly  she  purrs  i 
when  she  is  stroked.  Poor  pussy!  I  wish  she  was  a  little 
more  wide  awake.  I  heard  a  rat  gnawing  in  that  cupboard' 
last  night. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  some  kid-gloves  home,  if 
you  are  going  past  C.'s  shop.  He  knows  my  size.  —  Andr 
if  you  will  put  me  in  the  way  to  negociate  a  bill  of  ex-: 
change  which  I  have  received  from  Germany,  you  will  do 
me  a  service.  —  Has  it  been  endorsed?  —  It  has,  and  it> 
is  payable  at  sight,  so  I  will  draw  the  money  at  once.  • 
We  will  lounge  out  to  the  reading-room  and  cash  your: 
bill  on  the  way.  I  have  an  engagement  at  my  attorney's: 
at  twelve  o'clock.  I  want  to  compromise  an  action  which 
I  have  brought  against  a  person  who  has  played  me  falser 
in  business.  I  find  he  is  only  a  man  of  straw,  and  it  is  noli 
use  to  prosecute  him.  It  is  but  throwing  away  good  money 
after  bad. 

You  will  be  expected  to  do  wonders  in  the  singing  I 
way  to-night,  so  that  we  must  return  in  time  to  give  youi 
some  practice  in  your  scales.  —  Oh,  we  will  dispense 
with  that. 

85. 

I  am  urged  to  ask  you  to  sing  a  German  song.  —  I 
shall  be  glad  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  your  friends,  but  I  am  not  in  good  voice  to-night. 
I  am  as  hoarse  as  a  crow.  —  Never  mind ;  I  know  how 
splendidly  you  sing,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  yourseli 
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{admirably  in  spite  of  your  sore  throat.  —  What  shall  I 

£  tempt?  —  Sing  us  that  beautiful  song  of  Mendelssohn's 
hich  you  gave  us  the  other  night.  —  Very  good.  May  I 
\m  so  troublesome  as  to  request  Miss  Lucy  to  accompany 
lime?  —  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so  if  I  am 
able,  but  I  do  not  read  music  with  facility  at  first  sight,  so 
■jjthat  if  the  accompaniment  is  at  all  difficult  of  execution  I 
shall  riiin  your  singing  with  my  bad  playing.  —  I  will 
rjwillingly  dare  that  risk. 

Bravo!  Thank  you,  Adolph.  An  exquisite  song,  and 
ikery  feelingly  and  spiritedly  sung.  —  Thank  you,  Miss 
[Neville.  The  greater  part  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  pianist 
ilfor  covering  my  blemishes  so  skilfully.  —  Mr.  B.  has  kindly 
(promised  a  new  patriotic  song.  —  Mendelssohn's  music  is 
[very  charming.  —  It  is  so  indeed,  but  Mozart  is  my  favorite 
icomposer.  —  Are  you  fond  of  operatic  music  ?  —  Very. 
Jpon  Giovanni  is  my  especial  delight.  I  wish  I  could  pre- 
vail on  you  to  take  the  soprano  in  that  sweet  duet  "La  ci 
•flarem".  —  I  will  try  it,  if  you  will  take  the  tenor.  — 
t!A.greed.  We  will  stay  a  short  time,  and  then  I  will  seize 
an  opportunity  of  inserting  it.  —  That  gentleman  has  a 
jjfine  bass  voice.  —  I  think  it  is  hardly  low  enough  to  be 
called  bass.  It  is  rather  a  baritone,  and  some  of  his  notes 
<are  very  pure  indeed.  —  The  counter  is  a  little  fiat  in  that 
glee,  particularly  in  the  high  notes;  it  spoils  the  effect 
caltogether,  if  the  harmony  is  not  perfectly  preserved.  — 
;True;  he  sings  from  his  head  and  not  from  his  chest. 
-  That  young  lady  is  a  very  clever  pianist,  her  execution 
of  those  arpeggios  would  do  credit  to  a  professional  player; 
it  is  very  seldom  that  you  find  an  amateur  who  can  master 
those  rapid  movements  with  such  apparent  ease. 

.  86. 

Was  that  you  I  heard  tumbling  about  the  vestibule?  — 
I  lament  to  say  it  was,  I  stumbled  against  the  door  mat 
and  then  could  hardly  recover  my  balance.  —  The  floor 
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of  the  corridor  is  very  slippery,  I  bade  them  put  the  oil- 
cloth down  again.  They  have  been  forced  to  take  it  up,  on, 
account  of  the  plumbers  who  have  been  tampering  with  the^ 
gas-fittings.  I  hope  you  have  not  hurt  yourself.  —  Why,  I 
twisted  my  foot  with  such  a  sudden  jerk  that  I  have 
sprained  my  ancle.  —  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it.  Take  this, 
lotion  and  foment  the  ailing  part.  If  you  use  the  proper 
remedies  at  once  you  will  in  all  probability  save  yourself, 
much  pain.  I  will  send  you  a  cotton  roller  bandage  toi 
wrap  your  damaged  limb  in  when  you  have  finished  rub- 
bing it  with  the  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Go  gently  up  stairs, 
the  less  trouble  you  give  it  now,  the  less  it  will  cause  you 
afterwards.  —  I  fear  this  will  stop  my  walking  for  a  day 
or  two. 

My  dear,  Doctor  S.  told  me  he  would  call  to-day  to 
vaccinate  the  two  children.  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  I  dis- 
like to  have  it  procrastinated.  What  time  may  I  expect 
him?  —  He  will  take  us  in  his  regular  rounds.  I  suppose 
you  may  reckon  on  his  being  here  some  time  before  two 
o'clock.  —  That  reminds  me  that  I  want  you  to  leave  my 
watch  with  Mr.  P.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  it 
but  it  has  indulged  in  the  most  unseemly  freaks.  Some- 
times it  gains  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  and  sometimes  it 
loses  that  much,  occasionally  it  stops  altogether  for  half  a 
day,  and  then  starts  again  of  its  own  accord.  —  Have  you 
wound  it  up  regularly?  —  Quite  so,  but  I  imagine  the 
main-spring  is  broken.  —  That  cannot  be  the  case  or  it 
would  not  go  at  all.  I  should  be  inclined  to  guess  that  it 
wanted  cleaning  and  regulating.  Is  there  anything  else  1 
can  attend  to  at  the  jeweller's?  —  Yes,  he  has  a  bracelet 
of  mine  and  a  necklace  of  Lucy's  which  ought  to  be( 
repaired  now.  The  last  time  we  were  there  together  we 
bought  a  locket  for  a  present  for  Lucy,  and  he  has  to  put 
your  hair  and  mine  into  it.  I  should  think  that  is  ready  by, 
this  time. 

Shall  we  subscribe  to  the  Art-U'nion  again  this  year? 
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—  By  all  means,  we  got  a  prize  in  the  raffle  last  time,  so 
j  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  try  our  luck  again.  Be- 
•  sides,  they  have  promised  a  superb  engraving  for  this 
year's  distribution.  If  you  have  time  to  step  on  to  the 
office,  I  wish  you  would  do  so  and  pay  the  subscription  at 
once.  I  have  a  superstition  that  the  earliest  names  get  the 
majority  of  the  prizes.  —  It  was  not  so  this  year,  for  all 
the  successful  numbers  were  high  ones.  —  Mind  you  don't 
get  an  even  number.  "There's  luck  in  odd  numbers".  — 
What  a  whimsical  creature  you  are.  But  I  will  do  my  best 
to  suit  your  peculiar  fantastic  notions. 

I  have  been  receiving  instructions  in  luck  and  chance. 

—  Now  you  are  laughing  in  your  sleeve  at  me;  but  I  can- 
not divest  myself  of  my  nursery  fancies.  I  know  they  are 
not  philosophical,  and  perhaps  not  even  sensible,  but  they 
are  so  implanted  in  my  mind,  that  I  cannot  readily  pluck 
them  out. 

87. 

What  arouses  your  critical  admiration  in  my  wife's  Al- 
bum? —  Some  flower  painting  and  landscape  drawing  I 
see  here.  Is  it  Mrs.  Gordon's  own  handiwork?  —  That 
view  of  the  opening  of  the  Peak  Cavern  was  painted  by 
Lucy,  I  think.  —  I  was  not  aware  she  was  such  a  profi- 
cient.  There  is  very  great  genius  displayed  in  the  sketch. 

—  You  know  that  the  picture  on  the  opposite  wall  framed 
in  maple  and  gold  was  done  by  her?  —  "Was  it  really?  I 
could  not  have  believed  it.  There  is  a  fearlessness  of 
design  which  ladies  very  seldom  manifest,  and  yet  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  delicacy  of  touch  which  I  should  have  been 
led  to  expect.  —  Lucy,  Mr.  Hiller  is  just  comparing  you 
to  Michael  Angelo.  —  Contrasting  me,  you  mean.  —  Your 
drawings  do  you  great  credit.  —  They  are  miserable 
scratches  and  daubs.  I  have  long  lost  all  patience  with 
them  and  I  have  forsworn  art.  —  Shocking!  you  really 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.    To  waste  so  much  in- 
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diibitable  talent  is  most  reprehensible.  —  Mr.  Hiller,  you 
are  an  artist,  1  believe.  —  A  very  humble  one;  I  know  the 
rudimentary  principles  of  the  craft,  and  that  is  about  all.  — 
You  speak  modestly  of  your  own  attainments,  but  I  shall 
beg  you  to  put  me  into  a  position  to  form  an  impartial 
opinion  of  my  own  as  to  your  limning  talent.  —  What  test 
do  you  purpose  applying?  —  I  shall  prevail  on  you  to 
sketch  me  my  husband's  lodgings  at  Bonn,  when  you  and 
he  lived  together  so  many  years  ago  and  alarmed  all  the 
staid  people  with  your  improper  ways.  —  Adolph,  there  is 
a  deep-seated  scheme  to  extract  evidence  from  you  on  that 
subject.  Be  on  your  guard  for  your  own  sake.  M\j  virtue 
was  always  so  immaculate  that  I  need  only  ask  you  to  ad- 
here to  the  truth  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;  but  you  were 
a  little  wild,  you  will  remember.  —  Well,  that  is  abomin- 
able! I'll  launch  out  a  volley  of  accusation,  if  you  abuse 
me  in  that  insidious  style.  —  Don't  recriminate.  We  had 
better  tramp.  The  rain  is  holding  off  at  present,  but  it  looks 
doubtful,  and  we  are  likely  to  have  foul  weather.  We  had 
better  take  advantage  of  this  gleam  of  sunshine.  —  The  J 
vane  on  the  church  steeple  points  steadily  to  a  favorable 
quarter.  —  Yes;  because  the  weather-cock  is  out  of  order 
and  has  got  fixed.  It  has  not  moved  with  any  of  the  late 
variations  of  the  wind.  You  will  see  that  the  smoke  from 
that  factory  chimney  is  blowing  in  altogether  a  different 
direction.  —  So  it  is. 


You  have  had  a  great  variety  of  our  scenes  and  customs  f 
unfolded  to  you,  but  I  have  not  yet  initiated  you  into  that 
which  is  perhaps  our  most  distinctive  characteristic.  —  To 
what  do  you  refer?  —  You  have  seen  nothing  of  our 
business  associations,  our  commercial  world.  —  I  have 
promised  myself  a  great  treat  in  observing  that  phase  of 
English  life.  —  To-day  I  will  carry  you  into  the  tiirmoil 
of  the  city.    I  have  several  weighty  and  pressing  engage- 
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ments  which  we  will  attend  together,  and  I  will  subse- 
quently take  you  to  view  other  and  similar  scenes.  We 
shall  firstly  repair  to  my  solicitor's. 

Is  Mr.  Benson  in?  —  Yes,  Sir,  but  he  is  engaged  just 
now  with  a  client.  He  will  be  at  liberty  immediately.  — 
Has  Mr. P.  been  here  this  morning?  —  No,  Sir.  You  mean 
the  broker,  do  you  not?  —  Yes.  I  had  appointed  to  meet 
him  here  at  this  hour  to  settle  the  purchase  of  some  rail- 
way debentures.  —  I  see  him  crossing  the  street.  Mr. 
Benson  is  now  disengaged.  You  will  have  the  kindness  to 
walk  into  his'  office. 

Good  morning,  Sir.  This  is  a  friend  of  mine  from  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Hiller.  I  presume  the  transfer  of  the  stock  can 
now  be  completed*  —  Every  thing  is  prepared,  Sir.  — 
That  was  a  very  fortunate  hit  of  yours,  Mr.  Gordon.  The 
shares  which  you  purchased  at  par  have  already  gone  up 
six  per  cent  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them  on 
change  at  that  advance.  —  I  shall  retain  them  a  little 
longer.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  get  up  still 
higher.  —  You  will  be  good  enough  to  sign  your  name 
opposite  to  this  seal ,  and  your  friend  will  perhaps  attest 
the  execution  of  the  document.  —  I  will  give  you  a  check 
on  my  bankers  for  the  amount.  Perhaps  you  would  not 
object  to  receive  this  bill  of  exchange  in  part  payment.  It 
is  drawn  on  Messrs.  D.  &  B.  —  Have  they  accepted  it? 
—  They  have.  I  will  indorse  it.  —  It  is  payable  in  four- 
teen days;  therewill  be  some  discount  to  calculate.  —  I 
have  allowed  for  that.  Cast  your  eye  over  this  paper.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  this  statement  is  correct.  —  Per- 
fectly so,  and  the  bill  is  drawn  upon  such  a  wealthy  house 
that  it  is  quite  negotiable.  I  would  as  soon  have  it  as 
cash.  —  I  have  a  little  more  floating  capital  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  invest  on  some  good  seourity.  —  I  think  I 
know  of  something  which  I  can  recommend  to  you,  but  I 
will  inquire  more  fully  and  correspond  with  you  on  the 
subject. 
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The  next  matter  is  the  mortgage.  Are  you  still  wish- 
ful to  call  in  the  money  as  you  hinted  to  me  ?  —  I  think 
I  can  get  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  it  than  it  bears  at 
present.  —  In  the  present  state  of  the  money  market  you 
certainly  could  do  so,  but  you  will  have  to  give  six  months* 
notice  to  the  mortgagee  of  your  intention.  —  Then  I  will 
trouble  you  to  draw  up  a  formal  notice  to  that  effect ,  and 
I  will  sign  it  at  once.  —  I  have  one  drawn  in  blank  which 
I  will  fill  up.    Here  it  is. 

89. 

The  conveyance  of  the  leasehold  house  and  premises 
in  John  Street  is  to  be  completed  to-day.  —  Yes,  the 
vendor  is  now  waiting  in  the  next  room.  —  I  will  just  run 
through  the  deed.  —  The  purchase-money  is  part  of  your 
wife's  fortune,  and  the  trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement 
are  therefore  parties  to  the  assignment.  —  I  have  desired 
them  to  execute  the  deed,  and  they  will  visit  you  for  that 
purpose  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  is  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds  more  of  her  portion  lying  idle.  I  wish 
you  could  find  me  some  safe  means  of  disposing  of  it  to 
advantage.  —  I  have  an  abstract  of  the  title  to  a  very 
valuable  freehold  property  on  which  the  owner  wishes  to 
raise  about  that  sum,  and  as  your  cash  is  immediately  avail- 
able ,  I  think  it  would  be  the  very  thing.  —  I  wish  you 
would  send  the  particulars  of  it  to  Mr.  H.  He  is  the  acting 
trustee  under  the  settlement,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  give  the 
matter  the  most  prompt  and  careful  consideration.  —  I 
will  see  to  it  at  once  and  get  the  matter  out  of  hand  with 
the  least  delay  practicable.  —  All  the  covenants  absolutely 
necessary  appear  to  be  inserted.  I  assent  to  the  deed  in 
its  present  form,  and  we  can  therefore  complete  the  trans- 
action at  once.  —  I  will  call  in  Mr.  N.  —  Good  morning, 
Sir.  We  are  now  prepared  to  hand  over  the  purchase- 
money  for  your  property. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  it.   The  deeds  have  been  a  long  time 
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fin  band.  —  There  was  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  some 
(of  the  preliminary  objections  to  the  title.  The  conditions 
j  of  sale  were  of  such  a  nature  that  we  were  compelled  in 
'self-defence  to  insist  on  the  most  rigid  oompliance  with 
lour  requisitions. —  Every  thing  is  now  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  client?  —  Yes;  the  way  is  now  smooth,  and 
j  on  your  execution  of  these  deeds  you  shall  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  purchase-money.  —  There  are  some  arrears 
of  interest  due  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  con- 
cluding this  matter.  —  I  have  made  the  requisite  calcula- 
tions and  inserted  the  price  in  the  indenture.  I  have  added 
interest  at  five  per  cent  from  the  \  4th  of  last  month,  and 
j  then  I  have  deducted  the  sum  which  was  paid  by  way  of 
I  deposit  on  the  agreement  for  sale  at  the  auction.  The 
j  result  is  that  we  have  to  pay  you  the  sum  you  will  find 
stated  in  that  account.  —  I  think  you  have  made  a.n  error 
I  in  your  subtraction.  Oh,  no !  I  see  it  is  my  mistake !  You 
|  are  quite  correct.  —  Here  is  a  check  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  and  bank-notes  for  the  odd  money.  —  I  must  sign 
close  to  this  seal  I  suppose?  —  You  will  see  where  I  have 
marked  your  initials  in  pencil.  Put  your  finger  on  the  seal 
and  say:  "I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed".  That  is 
right.  Now  if  you  please ,  you  will  sign  the  receipt  on  the 
back.  Mr.  Hill er  and  I  will  witness  your  signatures.  There 
is  the  money,  I  think  if  you  count  it  you  will  find  it  cor- 
rect. —  It  is  so ,  Sir.  Thank  you.  Good  morning.  —  I 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  Gordon.  You  have  made  a  very 
good  bargain.  The  property  is  abundantly  worth  all  you 
have  given  for  it,  and  it  is  in  a  very  improving  neighbour- 
hood. I  think  that  in  a  few  years ,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  cause  to  thank  your  stars  for  this  morning's  work.  — 
Nothing  remains  but  for  me  to  discharge  your  bill  for 
professional  advice,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  as  soon  as 
you  will  make  it  out  and  favour  me  with  it.  You  will  not 
forget  to  forward  to  Mr.  H.  the  papers  you  were  speaking 
of.  —  I  will  set  the  matter  on  foot  at  once. 
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We  will  now  adjourn  to  my  counting-house  in  the  city. 
I  must  see  how  things  are  proceeding  there. 

These  are  my  premises.  —  Does  this  large  warehouse 
belong  to  you?  —  To  me  and  my  partner.  He  is  a  very 
assiduous  and  talented  man.  When  I  succeeded  my  father 
in  the  concern,  he  was  head-cashier  at  a  high  salary.  He 
knew  far  more  about  the  working  of  the  business  than  I 
did,  and  I  gave  him  a  share  in  it  in  order  to  secure  his  1 
services  permanently.  I  have  never  regretted  the  step ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  wisest  thing  I 
could  do.  He  is  a  man  of  the  most  unflagging  and  indomi- 
table energy,  and  has  doubled  the  receipts  in  the  last  three 
years.  —  He  is  very  valuable  to  you.  —  He  is  my  right- 
hand  man;  I  should  be  altogether  lost  without  him.  He 
has  however  no  capital  of  bis  own ,  and  therefore  he  can- 
not afford  to  quarrel  with  me.  This  is  my  private  office. 
Mr.  S.,  ask  Mr.  Wilson  to  do  me  the  favour  to  step  this  \ 
way. 

Mr.  Wilson,  this  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  desires  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance.  My  partner,  Mr.  Wilson.  — 
I  am  glad  to  be  introduced  to  you,  Sir. —  Are  things  going  ' 
on  prosperously,  Mr.  Wilson?  —  First-rate,  could  not  be 
better.  We  have  a  large  consignment  of  cochineal  just 
come  in,  in  time  for  the  unexpected  rise.  We  shall  clear 
cent  per  cent  by  it.  —  Have  you  succeeded  in  getting  in 
any  portion  of  W.'s  debt?  —  The  whole  of  it.  He  was  so 
frightened  at  the  strong  language  I  used  that  he  made  a 
great  effort,  and  scraped  together  the  whole  amount,  for 
fear  we  should  spoil  his  credit.  —  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it, 
for  I  thought  that  would  be  a  bad  debt.  —  I  was  afraid  the 
case  was  hopeless,  and  he  is  awfully  embarrassed,  I  think. 
It  is  asserted  that  he  is  in  such  very  low  water  that  I  don't 
know  how  he  ever  contrived  to  pay  us.  —  Have  you  any- 
thing else  to  report?  —  There  is  a  heavy  acceptance  which 
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|  fell  due  yesterday,  and  which  has  just  been  returned  to  me 
j  dishonoured,  but  fortunately  it  was  indorsed  to  us  by  a 
I  very  respectable  house,   so  that  we  are  safe.    I  have  re- 
!  ceived  intelligence  that  the  Niobe  has  been  signalled.    She 
■I  is  a  good  deal  after  her  time,  and  I  was  alarmed  lest  some 
accident  had  happened  to  her.    It  seems  she  has  had  very 
j  bad  weather  on  her  passage  home ,  and  has  been  battered 
a  good  deal  in  some  severe  storms,  but  the  cargo  is  thought 
j  to  be   uninjured.    I  shall  know  all   about  it  to-morrow. 
j  I  am  rather  anxious,  because  three-fourths  of  her  lading  is 
!  ours,  and  if  the  water  has  penetrated  to  her  hold,  it  will 
!  be  some  hundreds  of  pounds  out  of  our  pockets.  —  Have 
i  you  made  up  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  past  year? 
I  —  Not  quite;  a  few  items  remain  to  be  posted  up  from  the 
i  day-book  into  the  ledger,  before  I  can  revise  the  balance- 
sheet;  but  I  can  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  year's  pro- 
ceeds. —  What  do  you  augur  will  be  the  total?  —  I  won't 
commit  myself  to  figures,  but  I  can  foresee  that  it  will  be 
the  best  year  we  have  had  since  I  have  been  in  the  firm. 
You  will  be  more  than  satisfied  when  I  have  reduced  it 
into  a  shape  to  lay  before  you.   ■ —  Urge  the  cashier  to 
make  all  possible  despatch,  for  I  am  very  curious  to  know 
exactly  how  we  stand. 

91. 

Now,  if  you  will  arouse  yourself,  we  will  pursue  our 
course.  This  is  our  counting-house.  That  is  the  strong- 
room. It  is  both  fire -proof'  and  thief- proof.  One  night 
some  burglars  attacked  it,  and  apparently  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  effect  their  object.  They  were  disturbed  while  at 
their  work,  and  they  ran  away  so  precipitately  that  all  their 
lock-picking  implements  were  left  behind.  They  were  amply 
supplied  with  tools.  When  they  failed  to  pick  the  lock,  they 
tried  to  blow  it  open  with  gun -powder,  for  we  saw  the 
traces  of  the  blaze  next  morning.  —  Did  they  succeed  in 
their  audacious  attack?  —  Not  at  all.    Nor  was  the  lock 
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hurt  in  the  slightest  degree.  These  are  invoices.  This  is  a 
file  of  orders  which  still  remain  to  be  executed.  Here  we 
keep  the  bills  that  come  for  acceptance,  and  in  this  drawer 
are  those  which  are  accepted  by  other  firms.  —  You 
require  a  multitude  of  clerks.  —  Yes;  there  is  one  seat 
vacant.  Whose  desk  is  this?  —  Mr.  Fisher's,  Sir.  —  Is  he 
ill?  —  He  has  gone  to  be  married.  —  Oh,  I  had  not  been 
informed  that  he  was  so  near  matrimony.  Does  he  tie  the 
knot  to-day?  —  Yes,  Sir.  —  I  sincerely  wish  him  all  hap- 
piness. Mr.  Wilson,  a  word  with  you  in  private.  What 
character  does  Mr.  Fisher,  the  corresponding  clerk,  bear? 
—  He  is  a  deserving  and  pains-taking  man;  indefatigable  in 
his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  firm.  —  Can  he  support 
a  wife  on  his  present  salary?  —  He  may  do  so,  but  it  will 
be  a  close  shave.  He  will  not  be  in  absolute  penury,  but  he  I 
will  be  constantly  struggling,  and  if  he  should  be  disabled 
by  illness  he  will  be  in  a  very  critical  position.  —  Then,  if" 
the  proposition  meets  with  your  approval,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  make  him  an  unsolicited  advance.  If  we  are  in 
prosperity  and  affluence ,  we  must  not  doom  to  adversity 
and  misery  the  men  whose  efforts  have  elevated  us  to  the 
rank  we  hold.  —  It  is  four  years  since  his  salary  was  in- 
creased, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  apply  to  me  on  the 
subject  ere  long.  I  think  I  had  better  disclose  to  you 
something  which  will  cause  you  the  liveliest  dissatisfaction. 
I  was  only  made  aware  of  it  yesterday,  and  I  have  not 
even  yet  tracked  it  conclusively  home.  I  fear  however  that 
my  suspicions  will  be  backed  by  irresistible  evidence.  — 
You  speak  mysteriously,  what  can  you  mean?  —  M\'< 
promissory  note  for  £250,  signed  apparently  by  your- 
self in  the  name  of  the  firm,  has  been  to-day  presented  to 
me  for  payment  by  the  holder  of  it.  I  detected  the  forgery 
in  an  instant,  and  a  reference  to  our  books  most  decisively 
showed  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  " 
transaction  as  the  note  professed  to  disclose.  My  only  dif- 
ficulty was  to  fix  on  the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud,  and  I: 
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i 

jam  very  much  grieved  to  say  that  I  am  afraid  our  head- 
j  cashier  is  the  culprit.  —  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  ears. 
.A  man  of  his  seeming  respectability,  and  long-tried  fidelity; 
one  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  my  father  and 
[myself,  and  in  whom  we  have  placed  such  unwavering 
reliance.  That  he  should  be  a  thief  ...  I  cannot  credit  it. 
I  would  wager  any  odds  that  you  must  be  misled;  nothing 
hut  the  most  irrefragable  proofs  shall  convince  me  of  his 
dishonesty .  —  I  could  not  at  first  persuade  myself  he  was 
jguilty,  but  circumstances  of  a  most  suspicious. nature  have 
(accumulated  till  I  am  compelled  to  own  that  appearances 
are  dreadfully  against  him.  —  It  is  our  duty  to  investigate 
(the  matter  fully,  but  I  solemnly  aver  that  I  would  rather 
lose  the  money  than  discover  that  so  valued  a  servant  is 
(Capable  of  so  gross  a  dereliction  from  virtue.  —  1  have 
put  a  detective  officer  in  possession  of  the  facts ,  and  he 
'hopes  to  unravel  the  mystery  very  speedily.  We  shall  be 
relieved  from  all  doubts  in  a  day  or  two. 

92. 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  mean  to  be  at  the  ball  to- 
inight.  —  Yes,  I  have  secured  vouchers  for  the  whole  party. 

Are  you  addicted  to  that  species  of  dissipation?  —  No; 
I  seldom  disport  myself  in  a  ball-room.  I  don't  dance 
well,  and  I  don't  want  to  dance  any  better  than  I  do.  The 
fact  is  I  look  upon  it  as  a  nuisance  instead  of  a  recreation. 
My  wife  is  very  fond  of  it,  and  therefore  I  sentence  myself 
occasionally  to  the  bore  of  the  thing  for  her  sake;  but  for 
jmy  part  I  cannot  see  any  fun  in  it.  —  It  is  a  very  cheer- 
ful amusement,  and  not  only  graceful  but  healthy. —  True; 
but  if  you  merely  want  exercise ,  leap-frog  would  answer 
the  purpose  and  is  certainly  less  complex.  I  cannot  re- 
member all  the  intricacies  of  the  different  figures.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  advance  and  retreat,  "ladies'-chain",  "set 
3  to  corners"  and  "turn  partners".  My  head  gets  fairly  be- 
wildered with  such  jargon.  —  There  is  no  such  complied- 
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tion  in  a  waltz.  —  No ;  but  you  have  to  spin  round  till  you 
feel  as  if  you  were  in  the  middle  of  a  whirlpool;  unless  . 
you  are  in  such  constant  practice  that  your  brain  will  stand 
it.   I  like  a  good  steady  polka  better  than  anything.  There 
is  not  much  science  in  it,   and  you   can't  very  well  get  i 
wrong  because  there  is  no  figure.   —   Then  you  will  be  : 
among  the  wall-flowers  to-night,  I  suppose.  —    Oh  no!  7 
When  I  am  in  the  room  I  get  seized  with  the  prevailing  , 
epidemic  and  I  perform  in  my  own  original  style,  but  it  is  I 
remarkably  eccentric,  I  assure  you.   I  never  shall  shine  as  i 
an  accomplished  waltzer  I  know. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  sally  forth.  You  are  clad  and  armed  \ 
for  conquest,  that's  clear.    Really,  Adolph,  those  patent  1 
leathers  are  the  most  refulgent  specimens  of  shoe-making  - 
art  I  ever  saw.   Lucy,  I  engage  you  for  the  first  half  of  i 
the  dances;  my  dear,  I  shall  honour  you  during  the  last  i 
half.  —  Indeed  you  will  do  no  such  thing.    You  are  such  ) 
a  wretched  dancer  that  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with 
you.  —  Here  we  are  at  the  scene  of  action.    Screw  up 
ypur  nerves,  we  shall  encounter  some  of  the  prettiest  wo- 
men  in  London.    Let  us  quietly  sidle  through  the  crowd.  < 
I  see  the  hostess  looming  in  the  distance;  I  will  present!, 
you  and  then  you  may  follow  your  own  devices. —  I  think  jj 
I  recognize  that  face.    I  am  sure  I  have  met  that  young  1 
lady  previously,  but  I  cannot  recall  when  or  where.  —  I  i 
can't  jog  your  memory,  for  she  is  a  stranger  to  me. 

93. 

May  I  have  the  honour  of  dancing  with  you?  —  I  am 
engaged  two  deep,  Sir,  thank  you.  —  The  third  is  a  waltz;  < 
may  I  claim  you  for  that   dance?  —  I  shall  have  great  j 
pleasure,  Sir.  ] 

I  am  come  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  to  stand  up 
with  me  in  this  waltz.  —  It  is  the  Cellarius,  is  it  not?  — 
No,  the  O'lga.  —  Ah!  that  is  the  Queen  of  Waltzes.  They 
are  beginning.    You  are  right,  it  is  my  favorite,  the  O'lga. 
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I  forewarn  you,  Sir,  that  I  am  a  poor  waltzer,  and  I  shall 
ruin  your  dancing  reputation.  —  Oh,  I  am  very  willing  to 
!  run  the  risk.    The  music  is  rather  too  slow.  —  They  do 
I  not  keep  perfect  time,  I  think.  —  No,  they  are  somewhat 
irregular.    Are  you  fond  of  dancing?   —   Some  kinds  of 
dancing  I  like  very  much,   but  I  am  not  much  used  to 
waltzing.    I  begin  to  feel  rather  dizzy  already.  —  I  will 
j  conduct  you  to  a  seat  if  you  will  allow  me.  —  Thank  you, 
j  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  have  spoilt  your  enjoyment. —  Far  from 
lit,  I  assure  you;  and  to  prove  my  sincerity,  I  beg  you  will 
allow  me  to  lead  you  out  in  the  next  quadrille.  —  I  shall 
i  cheerfully  endeavour  to  make  you  some  reparation  for  this 
j  mishap.    I  will  hold  myself  pledged  for  the  Lancers.  — 
I  —  In  the  mean  time  will  you  take  my  arm.   A  turn  or  two 
in  the  conservatory  will  quite  restore  you.  —  The  room  is 
becoming  rather  close.  —  Allow  me  to  offer  you  some  re- 
freshment. —  Thank  you,   I  should  like  a  lemon  ice.  — 
I  There  is  a  large  assemblage  to-night.  —  There  is  indeed, 
and  many  of  the  guests  are  celebrated  persons.  —  LadyD. 
is  famous  for  giving  splendid  balls.  —  I  never  saw  a  more 
brilliant  party  than  the  present.  —  Were  you  at  the  Queen's 
j  drawing-room  last  week?  —  No  I  had  not  the  honour  to 
|  be  invited.  —  The  crowd  was  very  great.    In  fact  it  was 
I  too  large  for  comfort.    "We  were  so  squeezed  that  it  was 
quite  oppressive.  —  I  was  told  that  such  was  the  case;  I 
j  understand  that  much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  ar- 
I  rangements.  —  And  not  unreasonably. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether  you  have 
|  not  a  brother  in  the  Guards?  —  I  have.    He  is  captain  in 
j  the  2nd  regiment.  —  I  thought  he  was  a  relative  of  yours. 
!  I   had   the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  a  month  ago  in 
!  Paris.    He  strongly  resembles  you  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  likeness  immediately  I  saw  you.  —  He  is  now  on  ser- 
vice.   He  went  away  with  his  regiment  about  a  fortnight 
ago.  —  He  is  a  very  agreeable  and  talented  man,  and  was 
a  great  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him.  —  I  can  readily 
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believe  that;  I  am  very  proud  of  him  I  can  assure  you.  — ; 
He  is  quite  an  acquisition  on  any  festive  occasion.   When- 
ever I  met  him  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party. 

94. 

I  see  a  gentleman  coming  this  way  to  whom  I  pledged  , 
myself  for  this  polka.  —  I  must  resign  you  then,  but  I; 
shall  hunt  you  up  for  the  Lancers  which  is  next  on  the? 
programme.  —  I  shall  be  ready  to  fulfil  my  engagement.    i 

Adolph,  enlighten  me.  Who  is  that  pretty  girl  you  were 
waltzing  with  just  now?  —  The  young  lady  who  has  just1 
quitted  me?  —  Yes,  she  is  now  in  the  custody  of  that  talli 
fellow  with  the  moustache.  —  She  is  the  sister  of  a  young' 
soldier  I  met  on  the  Continent;  I  was  introduced  by  a 
mutual  friend.  Her  name  is  R.  —  What?  any  connexion 
with  the  banker?  —  Yes;  his  daughter.  —  Well,  she  is  a 
remarkably  fine  woman.  Aren't  you  nearly  exhausted?  I 
declare  I  have  been  whirling  about  till  I  don't  precisely 
know  whether  I  am  standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  — 
Oh,  you  are  the  right  side  up,  don't  fear.  Take  a  glass  of; 
wine  and  you'll  regain  your  equilibrium  almost  miracu- 
lously.  —  I  doubt  the  perfect  wisdom  of  your  counsel  butt 
I'll  accept  it  nevertheless.  —  I  noticed  that  you  were  hard: 
at  work  just  now.  —  I  had  a  spirited  little  partner  who 
was  desperately  fond  of  it,  and  she  bolted  with  me.  I 
thought  she  would  have  killed  me  before  I  had  done  with; 
her.  I  wouldn't  give  in,  but  I  think  I  never  revolved  oni 
my  axis  so  long  and  so  rapidly  in  all  my  life.  —  I  confess! 
I  was  astounded  at  the  murderous  pace  you  kept  up.  You' 
distanced  all  competitors,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  say: 
that  your  style  is  more  energetic  than  graceful.  —  To  be 
sure,  I  don't  relish  your  methodical  kind  of  dancing.  I 
like  to  get  up  the  steam  and  be  in  downright  earnest  while, 
I  am  about  it.  "Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  i 
doing  well."  —  A  very  good  proverb;  but  before  I  grant] 
the  application,  I  should  ask  for  your  sense  of  the  word  I 
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••well".  —  I  declare,  here  is  a  man  asking  for  definitions 

in  a  ball-room.  Mercy  00  at]  You  cold-blooded  animal: 
have  some  more  wine  ami  don't  argue,  1  shall  rattle  off 
again.  If  I  can  timl  my  last  partner,  I'll  challenge  her 
again  as  a  mere  feat  of  daring. —  Go  along  thru,  hut  mind 
1  prophesy  she'll  beat  you  as  sure  as  fate.  —  Well,  1  .-hall 
get  the  exercise  at  all  events  and  violent  exercise  too. 
There;  they  are  just  making  up  the  sets  for  the  Lancers. — 
Indeed!  then  I  must  not  rest  on  my  oars  any  longer. 

1  am  punctual  you  see.  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
is  waiting  to  give  us  a  place,  and  the  musicians  have  struck 
the  introductory  chords.  Do  you  admire  this  dance  or  the 
Caledonians  most?  —  I  think  I  should  award  the  palm  to 
the  latter. 

95. 

My  dear  friend,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  of 
the  very  greatest  importance,  and  one  in  which  you  are 
personally  interested.  You  know  that  I  was  left  an  orphan 
at  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  and  from  the  time  that  I 
reached  my  majority  I  have  been  in  the  uncontrolled  pos- 
session of  a  tolerable  fortune.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  descend  to  minute  detail;  you  know  my  position  and 
character  as  well  as  any  man  can  do  and  better  than  any 
body  else  does.  —  My  dear  Adolph,  what  does  this  ser- 
mon portend;  unless  you  want  to  borrow  some  money,  I 
don't  see  how  I  am  personally  interested  in  all  this?  — 
Have  a  little  patience  and  you  will  hear.  I  am  confident 
that  you  have  some  inkling  of  my  reason  for  thus  address- 
ing you,  because  you  have  so  often  rallied  me  on  my 
evident  partiality  for  your  sister-in-law,  that  I  feel  con- 
vinced you  are  neither  surprised  nor  displeased  by  this 
avowal.  —  Do  you  really  contemplate  matrimony?  Why, 
I  thought  you  were  an  irreclaimable  bachelor;  but  Lucy's 
bright  eyes  seem  to  have  vanquished  even  your  philosophy. 
Let  me  give  you  "Punch's  advice  to  those  about  to  marry". 
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—  What  is  that?  —  "Don't1'.  —  But  seriously  what  is 
your  reply?  —  Why  seriously  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  in- 
terfere in  the  matter  at  all.  I  am  neither  Lucy's  father  nor 
her  guardian.  —  True;  but  as  you  have  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity since  she  was  deprived  of  her  parents,  and  she  has 
no  adviser  whom  she  can  so  confidently  trust,  she  has 
signified  her  intention  of  appealing  to  you.  —  Then  you 
have  broached  the  subject  formally  to  her?  —  Oh  yes,  I 
popped  the  question  last  night.  —  Very  good.  When  she 
requests  my  advice,  I  shall  state  that  the  match  is  a  good 
one  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Your  fortunes  are  about 
equal,  and  when  they  are  united  you  will  be  comparatively 
wealthy.  Without  under-valuing  the  importance  of  this  un- 
romantic  consideration,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  smallest  L 
advantage  connected  with  the  affair.  You  are  a  brave,  in- 
telligent and  amiable  man;  and  her  lowest  recommendation 
is  her  extraordinary  beauty.  You  are  precisely  suited  for 
each  other,  and  I  know  no  man  living  to  whose  protection 
I  would  consign  her  so  willingly  as  to  yours.  —  I  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  —  And  now  you  had 
better  walk  away.  I  see  my  wife  approaching  with  her 
sister.  Lucy  is  a  bashful  girl  and  has  persuaded  her  sister 
to  act  as  interpreter  to  me.  Drop  into  the  room  by  accident  L 
in  about  five  minutes  and  you  shall  be  put  out  of  your 
misery.  You  are  a  rapacious  fellow  to  be  satisfied  with  , 
nothing  less  than  my  darling  Lucy.  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  spare  her. 

96. 

Adolph ,  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  business  which  is  a 
source  of  great  dissatisfaction  to  my  wife  and  myself.  If  j 
you  run  away  with  Lucy  and  settle  down  in  Germany,  I 
shall  be  robbed  of  a  friend  and  my  wife  will  lose  her 
sister.  —  I  have  been  discussing  that  matter  with  Miss 
Neville,  and  we  have  determined  on  this  compromise:  if 
you  will  spend  the  autumn  with  us,  we  will  winter  with 
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you,  and  finally,  perhaps,  we  can  either  tempt  you  to  migrate 
to  the  Continent ,  or  you  may  induce  us  to  make  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  England.  —  I  am  afraid,  that  my  business 
engagements  and  my  family  connexions  will  render  the 
former  alternative  an  impossibility.  We  must  therefore 
employ  all  our  eloquence  to  induce  you  to  adopt  the  latter 
course  unreservedly,  but  you  are  such  an  ardent  lover  of 
your  fatherland  that  I  fear  we  shall  have  but  little  chance 
of  success.  My  only  hope  lies  in  Lucy,  if  she  will  use  her 
influence  on  our  behalf,  we  shall  probably  conquer.  But  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  take  you  at  advantage  and  ensnare  you 
into  an  immediate  promise.  We  must  wait  a  short  time  and 
debate  the  subject  at  greater  leisure.  What  is  your  present 
\  plan  of  operations?  —  I  must  bid  you  an  unwilling  fare- 
|  well  for  a  few  days ,  in  order  that  I  may  pay  a  flying  visit 
to  my  home  and  make  the  requisite  preparations  there; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  return  as  speedily  as 
I  can.  —  We  will  not  attempt  to  detain  you.  The  sooner 
you  go,  the  sooner  you  will  come  back;  when  do  you  think 
you  shall  depart?  —  I  have  already  arranged  to  quit  Eng- 
land the  day  after  to-morrow.  — ■  You  are  determined  not 
to  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet.  —  I  promise  you  I 
will  not  loiter  on  the  way.  —  Very  good.  We  shall  rejoice 
to  welcome  you  again.  —  Before  I  go  I  must  thank  you, 
not  very  formally  perhaps,  but  very  earnestly,  for  your 
open-hearted  hospitality.  I  shall  always  deem  this  visit 
the  brightest  experience  of  my  life.  I  had  no  idea  when  I 
left  home  how  much  happiness  was  in  store  for  me  under 
your  frowning  and  forbidding  skies.  —  You  had  no 
gloomy  forebodings  that  you  were  coming  to  lose  your 
heart  and  be  noosed  into  wedlock.  —  No  truly!  My  object 
was  to  perfect  myself  in  English  by  conversation  and  I 
can  already  discover  that  I  have  attained  greater  freedom 
in  the  employment  of  the  language.  —  You  have  no  cause 
to  find  fault  with  yourself,  I  am  sure.  You  can  speak  our 
tongue  well  enough  to  make  yourself  an  agreeable  com- 
The  English  Echo.  8 
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panion  to  your  friends ,  and  to  persuade  an  excellent  girl 
to  accept  you  for  a  husband.  You  cannot  reasonably  wish 
for  more  than  that  at  present.  Your  wife  will  instruct  you 
more  completely  after  marriage.  From  her  lips  the  lessons 
will  be  doubly  instructive,  and  you  will  make  swifter  strides 
than  under  any  less  attractive  tuition.    Good  bye. 

97. 

Lucy,  it  is  nearly  a  fortnight  since  Adolph  took  his  de-  j 
parture ,  and  I  have  no  hint  of  any  intention  on  his  part  to 
return.    I  warn  you  that  he  is  very  inconstant;  he  has  per- 
haps thought  better  of  it  since  he  left,  or  seen  some  more 
attractive  beauty  on  his  travels.  —  I  am  in  no  great  dread 
of  any  such  contingency.  —   Don't  make  too  sure.    You 
had  better  prepare  evidence  against  him.    You  can  get  up 
a  most  telling  case  for  a  breach  of  promise ,  and  lay  the  J 
damages  at  a  high  figure.  —  Will  you  be  a  principal  wit- 
ness on  my  behalf?  —  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  you  - 
will  share  the  plunder  with  me.    You  cannot  expect  me  to 
tell  tales  of  an  old  friend  for  nothing,  but  if  you  will  bribe 
me  heavily,  I  will  submit  to  be  subpoenaed  for  the  plaintiff  ii 
in  Neville  versus  Hiller.  —  Your  scruples  are  very  creditable, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  have  to  make  you  do 
violence  to  your  feelings.  —  The  fact  is  that  Lucy  got  a  i 
letter  this  morning  with  a  foreign  post-mark  on  it,  and  I 
suspect  that  she  is  in  possession  of  later  and  more  exclu- 
sive information  than  you  enjoy.  —  Oh,  the  sly  puss,  and  |< 
she  kept  it  all  to  herself.    Now  the  murder's  out,  tell  us  f 
what  the  truant  has  to  say  for  himself.  —  I  think  I  shan't 
divulge  the  purport  of  my  correspondence  until  I  find  it  \- 
necessary  to  produce  it  in  court  at  the  trial.  —  Nonsense ! 
out  with  it.   I  see  you  are  intensely  anxious  to  tell  us  what 
has  made  you  smile  so  sweetly  all  the  morning.  —  If  I  am  to 
be  coaxed  so  fulsomely  as  that,  I  must  surrender  at  discre- 
tion.    I  fancy  Mr.  Hiller  will   shake  hands  with  you  to-   ' 
morrow.   He  intends  to  come  by  the  night-mail.  —  Hurrah. 
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re '11  be  sure  to  drop  in  first  thing  in  the  morning;  I 
i  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  found  his  way  here  by  breakfast 
time.  I'll  go  out  and  buy  you  a  box  of  rouge;  we  must  try 
to  deck  you  up  as  deceptively  as  possible.  If  we  can  de- 
lude the  poor  victim  into  thinking  that  you  are  good-look- 
ing it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  "All's  fair  in  love  and 
war."  —  I  am  profoundly  sensible  of  your  kindness,  but  I 
shan't  avail  myself  of  it.  I  have  a  better  receipt  than  rouge 
for  imparting  colour  to  my  cheeks.  —  What  is  that?  I 
suppose  you'll  pretend  to  blush,  you  arch  deceiver.  — 
Better  still,  and  much  simpler.  I  am  going  to  take  some 
out-door  exercise.    Health  is  the  only  perfect  beautifier. 

Where  are  you  off  to  ?  —  My  sister  and  1  are  going  to 
the  Zoological  gardens,  and  if  you  were  not  so  dreadfully 
'!  rude  and  tiresome ,  we  would  let  you  be  of  the  party.  — 
You  have  grown  very  saucy  of  late;  but,  to  show  what  a 
forgiving  spirit  mine  is,  I  will  condescend  to  convoy  you. 
—  Well;  as  a  very  great  favour,  and  in  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing some  amendment  in  your  manners,  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  deign  to  take  you;  but  you  must  be  on  your  best  be- 
haviour. 

98. 

Here  we  are  at  the  gardens.  There  are  two  or  three 
novelties.  What  shall  we  see  first?  —  We  will  begin  with 
the  ugliest.  The  hippopotamus.  —  What  a  fearful  looking 
beast!  It  is  a  curiosity,  certainly,  but  the  most  disgusting 
animal  I  ever  beheld.  —  They  have  a  young  ourang-outang 
in  this  cage ;  but  it  is  so  delicate  that  they  hardly  expect  to 
keep  it  alive.  The  change  of  air  does  not  agree  with  his 
constitution  at  all.  —  This  is  an  American  ant-eater,  is  it 
not?  —  It  is;  but  let  us  go  to  the  monkey-house,  I  always 
pay  my  respects  to  those  gentlemen,  there  is  moie  fun  to  be 
had  out  of  them  than  out  of  all  the  rest  of  the  menagerie  put 
together.  —  You  plague  them  so  desperately,  it  is  quite 
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cruel  of  you.  1  confess  I  don't  like  to  look  at  them,  their 
resemblance  to  human  nature  is  so  great  that  to  me  the 
mockery  is  absolutely  painful  to  contemplate.  —  What 
very  elegant  creatures  these  giraffes  are.  —  Yes,  and  they  p 
t>eem  to  know  it.  In  what  a  stately  way  they  arch  those 
beautiful  necks,  and  how  dignified  that  tall  fellow  is  in  all 
his  movements.  —  Give  him  that  piece  of  biscuit.  —  Don't 
you  see  that  notice-board?  i4  Visitors  are  respectfully  re- 
quested not  to  feed  the  camelopards."  —  Oh,  a  little  bit  of 
plain  ginger-bread  will  do  him  no  harm.  —  It  is  safest  not  j 
to  infringe  any  of  the  rules.  We  don't  know  what  mischiet 
we  may  be  doing,  and  the  authorities  would  not  make  such 
an  order  without  good  and  substantial  reason.  Besides,  the 
example  is  pernicious.  —  Come  then,  let  us  search  for  the 
reptile  house.  —  Do  you  see  that  quiet-looking  serpent 
coiled  up  in  the  corner?  He  looks  peaceable  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  doesn't  he?  —  I  don't  know,  there  is  a  sharp 
vicious  twinkle  about  his  bright  eye  which  looks  wicked  to 
me.  —  No  wonder  either.  It  is  a  cobra,  the  most  venom- 
ous reptile  in  existence.  One  of  the  keepers  got  drunk 
one  day,  and  was  fool  enough  to  take  the  brute  out  of  its 
cage.  —  What  a  madman.  Did  it  bite  him?  —  It  did,  and 
the  poor  fellow  died  in  a  few  hours.  All  the.  medical 
science  and  surgical  skill  in  London  could  not  save  htm.  — 
What  a  miserable  fate !  What  is  that  very  large  serpent, 
with  its  tail  curled  round  that  tree?  —  A  boa-constrictor. 
It  took  a  strange  freak  into  its  head  one  day.  I  suppose 
it  felt  hungry,  so  it  swallowed  a  blanket  which  was 
placed  in  its  cage.  It  did  not  agree  with  its  digestion 
though,  and  so  in  a  day  or  two  out  came  the  whole  blanket 
again,  the  same  way  it  went  in,  and  quite  uninjured.  —  I 
should  think  such  a  dose  .as  that  would  ruin  the  appetite  of 
even  a  boa.  —  What  an  unbearable  noise  those  cockatoos 
make.  Let  us  escape  or  I  shan't  recover  my  hearing  for 
a  week. 
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99. 

This  is  the  house  where  my  favoiites  reside.  I  think 
the  elephant  is  the  sublimest  animal  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Such  vast  strength  combined  with  an  instinct  which 
approaches  to  reason.  —  What  a  mercy  that  these  enor- 
jnious  creatures  are  not  conscious  of  their  own  power.  If 
they  wrere,  how  vain  would  be  all  the  means  resorted  to 
to  keep  them  in  subjection.  That  venerable  animal  would 
jtear  down  this  palisading  like  a  fence  of  reeds  in  spite  of 
its  apparent  strength.  —  What  an  awful  howl!  whence  does 
it  proceed?  —  From  the  lion  house,  it  is  just  about  feeding 
time ,  let  us  see  the  operation  performed.  —  That  tiger  is 
always  pacing  round  his  cell  in  that  restless  and  uneasy 
jway.  —  It  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Bengal  tiger, 
the  largest  and  fiercest  of  its  class.  —  How  he  flings  him- 
Iself  on  the  food  which  the  keeper  thrusts  into  the  den,  it 
Is  frightful  to  see  him  rend  it  to  pieces.    He  must  have  im- 

!mense  strength  in  his  jaws,  he  crushes  the  largest  bones 
like  so  much  tinder.  —  Do  you  see  how,  ever  and  anon,  he 
eyes  that  little  child,  he  has  evidently  a  most  ferocious 
(longing  to  make  a  mouthful  of  the  little  cherub. 

Just  look  at  that  baboon  crouching  at  the  back  of  the 
cage.  With  what  an  air  of  satisfaction  he  munches  the  nuts 
he  has  received.  —  This  seems  to  be  a  very  old  ape.  —  I 
recognise  him  as  an  ancient  foe  of  mine.  He  is  quite  a 
tyrant  over  the  smaller  fry.  I  have  often  seen  the  hoary- 
headed  old  sinner  chastise  a  younger  one  most  unmerci- 
fully, for  being  lucky  enough  to  secure  some  tit-bit  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  He  is  getting  aged  and  stiff, 
and  the  little  ones  easily  escape  him  when  he  puts  himself 
into  a  rage.  —  See,  he  is  chasing  one  of  them  now.  —  It  is 
no  use,  the  youngster  outstrips  him  and  so  the  ancient 
gentleman  shakes  the  trellis-work  violently  in  his  impotent 
fury.  Bah !  get  back,  Sir,  don't  make  such  an  ass  of  your- 
self; don't  sit  there  spitting  and  chattering.  He'll  burst  a 
blood-vessel  some  day  in  a  fit  of  passionate  frenzy. 
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400. 

Now,  vagrant!  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  again.  You 
have  not  wasted  much  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  for 
you.  —  It  seems  an  age  since  I  left  you.  —  I  told  the  ladies 
that  you  would  be  here  early  this  morning.  I  expect  them 
down  directly.  Here  is  Lucy.  Be  good  enough  to  excuse 
me  for  half  a  minute,  I  have  just  remembered  that  I  have 
something  important  to  communicate  to  my  wife.  I'll  be 
back  in  a  crack. 

Which  way  did  you  come  ?  —  I  had  no  choice  of  h 
routes,  for  my  business  compelled  me  to  pass  through 
Hamburgh  and  Hull;  so  I  made  the  voyage  between  those 
two  places.  —  I  hope  you  had  an  easy  passage.  —  No,  it  ■ 
was  roiighish.  Almost  all  the  passengers  on  board  were  sea-  E 
sick.  I  don't  like  to  be  unfeeling,  but  I  cannot  help  think-  ; 
ing  that  a  man  wrhen  sea-sick  is  a  most  ludicrous  spectacle.  - 

—  I  can  tell  you  he  is  most  miserable.  The  sensation  is  £ 
detestable.  I  know  nothing  in  the  world  to  equal  it.  —  It 
am  never  troubled  with  it.  I  am  a  very  excellent  sailor.  —  f 
I  envy  you,  the  first  lurch  of  the  vessel  sets  me  all  wrong.  \ 

—  I  had  my  disagreeables  to  contend  with.  I  had  ever  so  ji 
much  botheration  with  the  Custom  House  searchers.  — ! 
Were  you  detected  in  an  abortive  attempt  at  smuggling?  —  < 
No ,  I  really  don't  understand  what  was  the  difficulty  they  f 
raised.  It  was  some  technical  point  which  they  have  refer- fi 
red  to  head-quarters  in  London.  —  I  believe  they  are  more  |a 
rigid  than  formerly.  There  has  been  a  copious  introduction  :t 
of  contraband  goods  into  the  country  by  tourists.  Eachi: 
person  brings  a  small  quantity,  and  the  total  is  immense.  • 

—  There  were  some  flagrant  cases  brought  to  light.  One  li 
man  had  a  barrel  nominally  containing  bitter  beer,  but  in  \ 
reality  full  of  the  best  Cognac  brandy.  The  officers  tasted  - 
it,  and  confiscated  the  entire  lot.  —  Tobacco  and  cigars - 
are  very  favorite  subjects  of  amateur  smugglers.  —  Several: 
boxes  were  seized  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  feel- 1 
ings  of  the  owners,   who  were   excessively  disgusted  a' 
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their  exposure.  ■ —  When  a  man  deliberately  infringes  the 
known  provisions  of  a  just  law,  he  must  take  the  chance 
of  suffering  for  his  hardihood.  —  I  own  I  did  not  com- 
miserate them. 

101. 

My  dear,  Adolph  has  taken  me  utterly  by  surprise.   lie 

proposes  to  be  married  on  Wednesday  week.    The  thing  is 

i out  of  the  question,  it  is  impossible  to  get  ready  in  time. 

—  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Lucy  made  a  confidant  of 
me  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Very  soon  after  Mr.  Hiller's  re- 
turn from  Germany  we  fixed  on  this  date;  but,  partly  to 
surprise  you,  and  partly  to  escape  your  quizzing,  it  was 
determined  not  to  let  you  into  the  secret.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  have  been  hard  at  work,  and  there  will 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  it  at  the  time  speci- 
fied.—  Outrageous!  a  rank  rebellion  against  all  constituted 
authority;  my  own  wife  involved  in  a  conspiracy  against 
me ,  and  my  own  hearth  the  scene  of  the  plot.  I  will  spite 
you  all.  I  forbid  the  banns.  —  That  will  be  of  little  avail, 
as  they  are  to  be  married  by  license.  I  think  you  had 
better  submit  with  a  good  grace,  and  prepare  to  give  the 
bride  away.  —  Alas!  I  fear  I  am  in  the  toils,  and  I  must 
rest  satisfied  with  an  indignant  protest.  —  I  want  to  secure 
your  kind  offices  in  several  indispensable  matters.  For 
example,  will  you  recommend  me  to  an  engraver.  I  must 
order  the  wedding  cards.  Have  you  bespoken  the  bride- 
cake?— Lucy  and  I  have  attended  to  that;  there  is  very  little 
for  you  to  do.  —  We  shall  want  passports,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  provide  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  for  our 
tour  on  the  Continent.  —  We  will  see  to  everything  of  the 
sort  at  once,  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  leave  anything  to  the  last. 

—  I  should  very  much  wish  to  get  all  these  minutiae  off  my 
mind.  —  Adolph  and  I  will  sally  forth  into  the  City,  you 
can  make  out  a  list  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  is  advisable 
to  send  cards,  and  so  forth.  —  Lucy  wishes  the  ceremony 
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to  be  performed  with  as  little  ostentation  as  possible;  so' 
that  we  shall  invite  very  few  to  the  wedding  breakfast.  — 
I  am  of  course  entirely  in  your  hands;  are  you  ready  to 
set  out?  —  If  you  will  grant  me  five  minutes  grace,  I  shall 
be  at  your  service.  —  While  Adolph  is  out  of  the  room,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  wedding  gift  you  would  like  to 
present  to  them.  —  I  shall  leave  it  entirely  to  your  own 
judgment.  Your  taste  in  such  matters  is  much  better  than 
mine.  You  are  going  to  help  Mr.  Hiller  to  make  his  pur- 
chases, and  while  you  are  so  engaged,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  form  a  good  idea  of  what  will  be  the  most  acceptable 
present.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  put  a  check  on  your  natural 
desire  to  make  fun  of  Lucy;  the  poor  thing  is  very  ner- 
vous, as  is  natural  under  the  circumstances;  and  you  are 
such  a  sad  wag  that  she  is  afraid  you  will  half  torment  the 
life  out  of  her. 

4  02. 

Adolph,  are  you  dressed?  —  Come  in.  —  How  do  you 
feel  this  morning?  You  have  a  serious  ordeal  to  go  through. 
Have  you  any  twinges  of  fear  or  compunctions  of  con- 
science? If  so,  we  can  perhaps  defer  the  mournful  trial 
to  another  day.  —  I  am  proof  to  all  your  raillery,  my 
dear  friend.  I  am  so  happy  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
contain  myself.  —  You  had  better  let  me  feel  your  pulse,, 
or  shall  I  send  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  to  keep 
your  spirits  up  ?  —  Joke  away.  You  only  add  to  my  de- 
light by  all  your  light-heartedness.  —  I  think  we  had  better 
go  down  stairs;  the  company  are  waiting,  and  the  carriages 
have  drawn  up  at  the  door.  —  How  is  Lucy  this  morning? 
—  She  has  been  in  tears;  hut  I  think  women  always  make 
a  point  of  weeping  at  a  wedding.  There  is  a  large  crowd  of 
rabble  round  the  coaches,  admiring  the  favours  of  the 
drivers  and  the  grooming  of  the  horses. 

It  is  time  we  were  off.    With  your  permission,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  will  marshal  you  into  the  carriages.    I 
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believe  you  know  your  order.  I  will  lead  the  way.  Lucy, 
my  dear!  come  with  me.  For  the  last  time  in  my  lilt-  I 
claim  my  best  right  to  take  you  under  my  protection. 

Now  it  is  all  over.  "For  better,  for  worse",  the  deed 
is  done  and  the  carriage  is  waiting  to  convey  you  and  your 
husband  to  the  station.  We  shall  not  see  you  again  for 
some  months,  and  my  wife  and  I  must  bid  you  farewell. 
My  heart  is  so  full  that  my  gaiety  must  make  way  for 
seriousness.  I  cannot  say,  my  dear  Lucy,  that  I  am  sorry 
for  this  morning's  occurrence,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  tend  to  increase  your  happiness.  You  do  not  need 
that  I  should  tell  you  how  earnestly  I  hope  for  your  wel- 
fare, and  if  I  were  surrendering  you  to  any  other  man  on 
earth  than  him  you  have  chosen  for  your  husband,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  hesitate.  Dry  up  those  tears,  and  do  not  cry. 
God  bless  you!  Adolph,  I  commit  to  you  the  woman  you 
have  sworn  "to  love,  honour  and  cherish  till  death".  Even 
your  devotion  has  not  discovered  all  her  excellencies  and 
virtues,  for  time  only  can  fully  develop  them,  and  I  gave 
her  to  you  at  the  altar,  in  the  conviction  that  experience, 
instead  of  dimming,  would  only  brighten  your  affection  and 
heighten  your  mutual  felicity.  From  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart  do  I  pray  that  you  may  both  be  as  happy  as  I 
believe  you  deserve  to  be.  Take  her  away;  the  carriage 
waits,  you  must  not  miss  your  train;  and  you  had  better 
shorten  the  joyful  sorrow  of  this  parting  scene.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  as  often  as  possible.    Good  bye. 


Druck  von  F.  A.  Brockhaus  in  Leipzig. 
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3ft?eite  vetoibirte  ^Cuffage. 


<5nsKf$=t>eutfc$e3  9Q3orterfcuc&. 


SluSfyradje* 


8ilr  bie  5lu^f^rad)ef  tocld;e  natitrtid)  burdj  beutfdje  23ud)= 
ft  aBen  nur  annafyerunggtoetfe,  aBer  auf  jeben  $att  eBeufo  gut, 
toenn  rtid)T  Beffer,  alg  burd;  etne  iBe^ifferung  gegeBen  toerben 
fann,  iDeld^e  bag  SBefen  bcr  £aute  ntd^t  trtfft,  Bead)te  man 
folgenbeg: 

a  erttfprtd)t  bem  TOtteHaute  §toifd)en  a  unb  a, 

afy  bem  TOtteHaute  jtoifdfyen  a  uub  o, 

u  bem  SDftttetfaute  jtoifdjen  o  unb  o. 

£)ag  fdjarfe  s  ift,    auger  fcor  (Sonfonanten,  burdj  g,  bag 
toeid)e  burdj  f  ober  g  angebeutet  toorben;   bag  fd?arfe  sh  Be=  , 
^eidmet  fdj,   bag  toeidje  gcfy;   fiir  bag  fdjarfe  th  ftefjt  tf),  fitr  j 
bag  toeidje  bfy.     2l(g  ©efytumggjetdjen  tft  fy  geBraudjt  toorben.  I 

23ud)ftaBen,   fiir  toeldfye   letne  beutfcfyen   in  ^arentfjefe  ge=  I 
fe£t  toorben  ftnb,   tyafcen  benfelBen  Saut  toie  Bet  ung,   auger  \ 
a  unb  u,  toeldje,  tote  oBen  angegeBen,  ju  fpredjen  ftnb.     SDag 
e  am  (Snbe  mefyrffclBiger  Sorter  tft  in  ber  Sfteget  ftumm. 

33or  5tHem  fcergeffe  man  ntd)t,  Bfog  bie  SonffclBe  beg  \ 
SBorteg  fyeroor^ufjeBen ,  tooburd)  erft  bie  2autt  ber  9?eBen=  ! 
ffylBen  bie  gefyiJrige  Sfttianciruug  erfyalten. 

— -ege^ — 


!   A,  an,  art.  etn,  eiue,  ein. 

ab'bey  (-'Bi),  s.  SIBtei. 
!   abil'ity,  s.  ^dfiigfeit,  93erm5gen. 
|   able  (e^'bt)j  a-  fdfjig,  im  ©tanbe; 

—  bodied,  fjanbfefi,  fiarf,  frdftig. 
j    abom'inable,   a.  — bly,    adu.    (lb? 

fdjeulicfc. 
abort'ive,  a.  fe^Igefc^lagen. 
about' (-auf),  adv.  umljev;  ettoa, 

ungefdf)r;   im  33egtiff;   praep. 

Ijerum,  urn ;  gegen,  an ;  in  33e* 

gieljung  auf,  uber,  toegen,  urn; 

—  the  house,  trgenbivo  im 
«£aufe;  —  a  month  ago,  »or 
ettoa  etnem  donate;  to  be  — 
it,  bariiBer  Ber  fein,  ftcfj  bamit 
Befaffen. 

above'  (-uio'),  adv.  often;  bariiBer; 

praep.  fiber,  mefjr  aU. 
abridg'ment  (-Bribed)'-),  s.  WslvLt* 

im\a 
abroad    (-Btaljb),    adv.    bxaufytw, ', 

to  go  — ,  auSgefien. 
abrupt',  a.  fdjroff,  furj,  formlog. 
ab'sence  (-'jjenf),  s.  9lbtoefenfieit. 
ab'solute   (-lut)t) ,    a.    — ly,    adv. 

uoKftanbtg,    ootfig,    butcfiau$, 

gerabeju. 
ab'stract,  s.  3lug$ug. 
absurd',  a.  ungereimt,  alBern. 
absurd'ity,  s.  vObernfieif. 
abund'ant,  a.  — ly,  adv.  retcfjlidj, 

reicb\ 
abuse'  (-\uf)$'),  v.  a.  mi% Btaucfien, 

fcfidnben,  fcf)mdfien. 
aead'emy  (-'i-mi),  s.  5l!abemte. 
accept'  (-§ej)f),  v.  a.  annefymen, 

•  acce!ptiren. 
acceptable,  a.  annefimlid),  IieB. 
acceptance  (-'an§),  s.   Slnnabnte, 

Stcce^t. 
ac'cident  (-  £t-),  s.  Unfafl,  Unglucfg? 


fall;  by  -,  buvcr)  3ufaH,  gu< 

fdaig. 
accom'modate  (-befit),  v.  a.  a\i$s 

fielfen ;  v.  n.  ob.  to  —  one's  self, 

ftcfi,  fcfitcfen,  f\&)  fugen  (to  in), 
accommoda'tion  (-befi'fcb'n),  s.  S3e- 

quem(tcf)feit. 
accom'paniment,  s.  93egleitung. 
accom'pany,  v.  a.  Begleiten;    aa 

compagntren. 
accomplish  (-'pfifcf)),    v.  a.  Ooft* 

enben,  ferttg  Bringen. 
accom'plished(-£lifcfit),a.  Ootfenbet. 
accom'plishment,      s.      f^ertigfett, 

^euntni^. 
accord',  s.  of  its  own  — ,  oon  felbft. 
according,  ppr.  in  Uebereinftim* 

mung  mit,  gemd§,  nacf);  — ly, 

adv.  bemgemdi,  fotglicf),  bafier. 
account'   (-faunf),  s.   Sftecfjnung; 

on  —  of,  loegen ;    not  on  any 

— ,   auf  feinen  ^atf;  v.  n.  — 

for,  ben  ©runb    ange&en  son, 

erfldren. 
accumulate  (-fjulj'tnju4efir),  v.  n. 

ftcfj  Bdufen. 
ac' curate  (-fju*refi,t),  a.  genau. 
accusa'tion  (-t[ui\d)'ffin),  s.  2ln< 

Hage,  33eftf)ulbigung. 
ace  (eftj ),  s.    91$ ;    —    of  spades, 

^iqueafi. 
acknowledge  (afsnol'eb^dj),  v.  a. 

anerfennen,  befennen;  antigen 

(ben  (Empfang). 
acquaintance  (-queJ)nf  anfj),  s.  58 Z* 

fanntfdjaft;    SSefannte. 
acquainted  (-queljnf-),  a.  Befannt. 
acquire'  (-qneic'),  v.  a.  erioerBen, 

erlangen,  annefimen. 
acquisition    (-ftfcb/n),     s.    dlfttt* 

bung,  2(cqutfttion,  Bterbe. 
acquit', v. a.*,  to  —  one's  self,  fetnc 


SdjulbigFeit  tljun,  fcine  (Sadje 

niadjen,  ben  2ihtnfd)  erfull'en. 
across',  prp.  •fiber. 
act,    v.   n.    fjanbeln;     —   upon, 

hanbeln  nadj;  s.  ?lcte,  ©cbrift. 
acting,    part.    it.    a.    fyanbelnb; 

acth),  gefd)dft3fuljrenb ;  s.  @pie* 

len,  (Spiel. 
ac'tion  (-frt)'u),s.  £anbluug;  ^lage ; 

<Sd)lad)t ,  Xreff en  ;  to  bring  an 

—  against  one,  etnen  yerflagen. 
active,  a.  beljenb ;    actty. 
activ'ity,  s.  SSe^enbtgfett. 
act'ual  (-jtt-),  a.  — ly,  adv.  tvirF* 

ltd),  in  ber  Xljat. 
ad' age  (-ib$d)),  s.  ®pti&)\VQTt. 
add,  v.  a.  Ijin^utljuu,  binjufitgen; 

fleigern.  erljoljen. 
addict'ed,  a.  gugetfjan,  ergeben. 
addi'tion   (-bifdj'n),    s.   33ermefi* 

rung,  in  —  to  this,  au&erbem, 

boju. 
address',  s.  Slbveffe ;  33ett)erbung ; 

to  pay  one's  — es  to,  ben  <£>of 

tnadjen,  ftdj  befterben  urn ;  v.  a. 

aureben,  fpredjen. 
adhere'  (-bifiV),  v.  n.  anljangen, 

ftd)  fallen  an,  feftbletben  bet. 
adieu'  (-btulj'),   adv.  abteu,    lebe 

roobl. 
adjourn'  (-bSdjurn') ,  u.  a.  sextets 

gen;  u.  n.  fid)  ttertagen,    ftd) 

oegeben. 
administer,  v.  a.  reidjen,  etngeben 

(2lr$nei). 
ad'mirable,    a.   — bly,  adv.  treff* 

lid),  Jjerrlid). 
ad'miralty,  5.  Stbmtralitat;  — court, 

SlbmiralitdtSgericfit. 
admira'tion    (-relj'fdVn) ,    s     93e* 

rounberttng. 
admire'  (-meir'),  v.  a.  benumbem, 

©efaften  ftnben  on. 
admis'sion  (-mifd)'n),s.  3nlaffung, 

(finlafj. 
admit',    v.   a.   julaffen,      @tnlo§ 

uerfdjaffett. 
admix'ture    (-tfdjltr),    s.    93eimi* 

fdjung. 
Adolph,  n.  pr.  Slbofyty- 


adopt7,  v.  a.  annefymen,   ir-ctljlen, 

advance'  (-tr>anfi') ,  s.  3)orrucfen. 
SJortuartSgeljen ;  Soraua,  @rs 
f)&l)itng,  3ulagc  Ijoljere  $m3, 
Slufgelb,  ©etutnn;  v.  n.  »or* 
niffen. 

advantage  (-nmnf  ibSri)),  s.  33or* 
tfieil,  SJorjug;  Ueberlegeufjeit 
(of  fiber) ;  to  — ,  toortfjeilijaft,  to 
take  —  of,  benufceit ;  to  take 
one  at  — ,  etnen  uberrumpeln. 

adventure  (-'tfd)ttr),  s.  (treignif, 
Slbenteuev. 

adven'turer('tfd)ut*er),9lbenteuter. 

advers'ity,  s.  Unglucf. 

adver'tisement,  s.  Slnjeige. 

advice'  (-toeijj').  s.  dlatf). 

advis'able  (-wets'-),  a.  ratljfam. 

advise'  (-lueid'),  v.  a.  rathen. 

advis'er  (-ir>ei$'-),  s.  Jftatfigeber, 
23eratl)er. 

ad'vocate  (-Fel)t),  s.  33ertfjeibtger, 
to  be  no  —  for,  uid)t  bafitr 
fetn  gu. 

ae'rial  (e4b/ri-),  a.  htfttgj  — 
railway,  Snfteifenbahn. 

afar'  (-far'),  adv.  fern,  tueit, 

affair'  (-fefiY),  s.  <Sctd)e ,  ©e* 
fd)id)te. 

affec'tion  (-'fdj'n) ,  s.  Buneiguug, 
Siebe. 

affix',  v.  a.  beifugen,  auffleben. 

affluence  (-'flfasenf}),  s.  Ueberfluf. 

afford',  v.  n.  gewctfyren,  barbieten ; 
bie  2ftittel  fjaben,  im  @tanbe 
fetn;  I  can  —  to  id)  barf 
roofil;  he  cannot —  to,  er  barf 
e$  ntd)t  tuagen,  eg  ftd)  ^eraug- 
ne^tneu  ju. 

afraid'  (-fre()b')  a.  tn  ^utd)t, 
bange;  to  be  — ,  ftd)  furd)ten 
(of  »or),  beforgen,  (jpuvd)fen.     ' 

aft'er  (aft'er),  prp.  uad);  — 
all,  am  (5'nbe;  to  be  —  one's 
time,  jtt  ft) at  fomnten;  —  noqn' 
(-nn^n'),  *.  9lad)mittag. 

aft'er  wards  (aft'er;Uarb3),  adv. 
nad)fter,  fpdter. 

again'  (-gen'),  adv.  rciebet,  aBer* 
mati. 


^ 


against'  (genfl'),  VTP'  an  >  fle* 
genii&er;  tniber,  gegen;  it  is 
—  us,  fee  (bte  $avte)  tft  $u 
nefimen  ober  ju  ftedjen. 

age  (cfibgd)),  s.  Sitter;  what  — 
was  he?  rote  alt  wax  er?  for 
an  — ,  fett  einer  (Sinigfeit. 

aged'  (efjbgdjt),  a.  alt. 

a'gent  (efj'bfldjent),  s.  Sigenr. 

aggravate  (-toefjt),  v.  a.  tferfdjlittt* 
mern. 

ag'ile  (abSctVU),  «•  Befienb. 

agil'ity  (-bScfyil'-),  *•  ©efienbigfeit. 

ago',  ady.uorbei,  »orfiet;  a  month 
— ,  jjor  einem  donate. 

agree'  (-if)')  w.  w.  (—  with),  libers 
einjiimmen,  feine  Sujlimmung 
geBeu,  geneljmugen ,  e£  redjt 
jtnben;  jufagen,  Befommen. 

agree' able  (-ty-%  a.  angenehm. 

agreed'*  (-gtifjb'),  a.  eitwerftanben, 
9ut! 

agree'ment  (-ifo'-),  *•  UeBereinfunft, 
3ufHmmung. 

ahead'  (-fieb'),  adv.  X>Oxa\i6,  KOXi 
rodrtg;  —  of  us,  sor  m\6 
»orauS;.  to  go  — ,  fovtgefjen; 
»Ofi»avt»  jirefcen,  jtd)  ruftren, 
ftdj  tn$  3eug  legen. 

ail'ing  (ehl'-),  a.  fdjmeqenb, 
fdjmerg^aft. 

aim  (eljm),  v.  n.  jiefen;  where 
he  will  —  for,  icofiin  er  r»i(C. 

air  (eftr),  s.  Sttft;  .3Ricne;  — 
pump,  Suftyum*pe. 

air'y  (ehr'i),  a.  htfttg,  leicfet. 

aisle  (eif),  s.  $Iugel. 

alarm'  (-(arm'),  v.  a.  Betmrufitgen. 

alas',  int.  atf)l 

Albert,  n.  pr.  Albert. 

ai'bum,  s.  5?UBum. 

alike'  (-teif),  a.  u.  adv.  gleid), 
eBenfe. 

alive'  (-leilt/),  a.  JeBenbig,  leBfiaft. 

all  (ajjl),  a.  u.  adv.  after,  alk, 
afteS;  gang;  »5fltg;  —  day, 
ben  gan$'en  £ag;  —  right! 
§{fte$  in  Drbminal  fertig! 
ganj  tecfit!  fchon  'guTT  —  the 
same,  ganj  eBenfo,  nic&t  minber, 


eBenfo  fefcr;  at  — ,  uberfiaityt, 

einigermajjen ;  not  at  — ,  burcfi* 

au$  nid)r,  gan^  unb  gar  nicfit. 
al'ligator  (-ael);tov),  s.  SUUgator. 
allow'  (-lau),  v.  a.  erlauBen;  — 

for,  in  91nfd)(ag  Bringeu. 
Alma,  n.  pr.  SUma  (ftlup  a.  b.  .ftrim). 
al'mond    (-'moub,     a'mbnb),    s. 

SWanbel. 
al'most  (ahl'mo^jV),  adv.  fafl,  Bet* 

na&e. 
alone'  (-(of;n'),  a.  u.  ado.  aftetn, 

f.  Leave, 
along',  adv.u.prp.  tdngg,  IdngSfiiu; 

all  — -,  ber  gan^en  Sdnge  nafy. 
aloud'  (-laub'),  adv.  laut. 
alread'y  (aft>veb'i),    adv.    BerettS, 

fd)on. 
al'so  (aftl'fjo),  adv.  au&),  gleidjfafte. 
al'tar  (afil'-),  s.  SUtar. 
al'ter   (tyY-)}  v.  a.  dnbern,  tier* 

dnbern. 
alteration     (a&(;ter;e(/fcfi'n) ,     s. 

33erdnberung. 
alternative  (-tito),  s.  2Bedjfetfa((, 

%aU,  9ltternati»e,  3Bafit. 
although'    (afi(;bf;o^'),     conj.    oh* 

fc^on. 
altogeth'er  (afi^to^gebfi'er),    adv. 

ganjlic^,  ganj  ttnb  gar. 
al'ways    (afil'ue^) ,    adv.    immer, 

amateur'   (-to^r'),  s.  JDUettattt. 
amaz'ingly    (-mef)s'-) ,     adv.     tXt 

liaunliil,  ungekuer. 
ambi'tious  (-Bifcfi'uf),  a.  fioct). 
amend'ment,  s.  SBeferung. 
Amer'ica,  n.  pr.  Stmertfa. 
American,     a.    ametifanifefi;    s. 

Slmerifanev. 
among',  amongst',  prp.  unter. 
amount'    (-ntaunf),    s.    S9etrag. 

SRenge ;  -  v.  n.  —  to,   ftd)  Be* 

laitfen  auf,  Betragen. 
am'ple,  a.,  — ly,  adv.  reid}lidj. 
amuse'   (-mju^') ,     v.  a.    unter* 

fiatten,    Belufiigen,    amuftven; 

to  —  one's  self,  ftd)  yergniigen. 
amuse'ment  (-mju§0'-),  s.  Unter* 

fialtung/BeitttevtreiB^evgnugen. 


anch'or  (anf'ov),  s.  SttiFet. 

an'cient  (ehn'fd)ent),  a.  alt. 

an'cle,  s.  itiunliel. 

and,  cvnj.  Ultb. 

an'gle  (ang'gl),  v.  a.  angefn. 

an'gling  (atig'gling)  s.  ?lngeln. 

an'gry,  (aitg'gri)  a.  jOtltffl,    bbfe. 

an'imal,  s.  Sl)ier,  ($efd)ityf. 

Anne,  n.  pr.  Sinn  a. 

announce'   (-nattnf;'),    v.    a.    ant 

fiinbigen,  metben. 
annoy'  (-neu'),  v.  a.  beiumtbigen, 

bcFummern. 
annoyance     (-neu'anfs),      s.    93e? 

fcbwerbe,  $lage,  SSerbrufj. 
annoy'ing,  a.  Idftig. 
an'nually   (-lt)U-),  adv.  jdfyrltd). 
anon',  atfu.   gteid) ;    ever  and  — , 

tmnterfovt. 
anoth'er    (-obf/-) ,  a.  etn  auberer, 

nod)  etn. 
answer  (-'flier),  s.   Slntlvot't;  r.  a. 

beanttoorten. 
ant,  s.  Simetfe;  —  eater,  Slmetfen* 

ftefifev. 
anthem  (-tf)em),  s.  Sljotgefang. 

anticipate  (-tifj'Upefit),    v.  a.   tXt 

nmrten. 
antique'    (-tifjf),     a.    alt,    anttf; 

altertbihulid). 
antiq'uity  (-tifuu-),  s.   9(nttquitcit; 

Sntertbumer. 
anxi'ety    ^ang^fei' i- tt) ,    s.    9Ittgfi, 

(Sorge. 
anx'ious    (anf'fcfyujj) ,    a.  befovgt, 

bang;   begtevig. 
an'y    (en'ni),    pron.    trgenb   eiti, 

jeber,   trgenb  u>elc^ ,  trgenb  et? 

frag;  —  body,  —  one,  trgenb 

Semanb,  Semonb,  @iner,  Seber; 

shall  we  have  any  wall -fruit? 

tnerben  iinr  (Spafievobf*  befcm? 

men? 
apart'ment  (-part'-),  *•  .Simmer, 
ape  (ebp),  s.  9lffe. 
apol'ogize    (-t?;betcJ)et^) ,  v.  n.    — 

for,  um  (Sntfd)itlbigung  bitten, 

ftd)  entfdjulbigen  iregett. 
appar'el,   s.  5lnjug. 
appar'ent  (-pebr'-),  a.,  — ly,  adv. 


augeuid)etnlicb,    ftdVbar,     an* 

fcbeiuenb. 
appeal'  (-p(f)l'),  v.  n.    —  to,  ftd) 

berufeu  auf,  ftd)  toenben  an-,  *. 

ftWeftatfo'n. 
appear'  (-pil)r'),  v.  n.  fd)einen. 
appear'ance    (-^i^c'anf?) ,    s.    9lu« 

fdjeiu;    to  make  one's  — ,  ftd) 

^eigen. 
appetite  (-'pistett),  s.  9lp^ettt. 
apple,   s.  5(pfel;    —  tree,  Sfpfels 

bourn. 

applica'tion  (-feb'fdj'n),  .?.  ?tfeip. 
apply'  (-V^i')z  V.  a.  aufe^en  (53luts 

egel) ;  anlvenben,  gebraud)en ;  to 

—  one's  self  to,  ftd)  legen  auf, 

ftd)  auftrengen,   ftd)  Wluije  ge* 

ben;   v.  n.   —  to,  ftd)  tv-enben 

an. 
appoint'  (-peunt'),  v.  a.  fejifefcen, 

beftimmen. 
ap'posite,  a.  angemeffen,  paffenb. 
appre'ciate     (-prib/fd)er)t) ,  •    v.    a. 

fd)d£en,  tvurbigen. 
apprehend',  v.  a.  ergreifen,  per* 

|aften. 
approach  (-probjfd)'),  s.  9lmtdl)e* 

rung,  Bugang;  v.n.  fieranfom* 

men,  ftd)  ndfiern,  nafie  fommcn. 
appropriate  (-prUebt),  v.  a.   jus 

etgnen,  gutoeifen. 
appropriate  (-primal),   a.  paffeub. 
appro v'al  (-prufitt)'-) ,  *.  93eifaft, 

©enebmigung  ;  on  — ,  auf  ben 

gall    Bin,    bap   fte    erh>unfd)t, 

red)t  ftnb,  jur  9lnjtd)t. 
approve'  (-^ruf)lo')}    v.  a.    —  of, 

bitftgen,    genebmtgen,    IBeifaft 

gebeu. 
a'pricot  (ef/-),  s.  Sfyrifofe. 
apt,   a.   — ly,    adv.   !paffenb;    ges 

neigt;   I  am  —  to  forget,   id) 

pergeffe  Ietd)t. 
aqua'rium  (-FlDe^'fi^cm),  s.  9(qua; 

rium. 
ar'bour  (ar'bor),  s.  %auht. 
arch   (avtfd)),    j.  53ogen;    v.  n. 

ftd)     iuolben;     v.   a.    toblben, 

fcbioetfen. 
arch  (artfd)),  a.  arg,  lofc. 


arch'ery  (artfri)'-),   s.  —  hat,  ges 

fcr>tt>eifter  £ut. 
architect  (avi'-),  s.  5Ircf)tteft. 
architec'ture   (arftUtt? rfdjltt) ,    s. 

fflauatt. 
ar'dent  (av'-),  a.  help- 
are  (a'r),   pi.    won    be   im  praes. 

tea*.,  jtnb,  feib. 
aren't  =  are  not. 
argue  (ar'gjuft),  u.  n.  bisjnitiren. 
ar'gument  (ar'gju-),  s.  @runb. 
arise'    (-reig'),    v.   n.    aufjietgen, 

ftdj   erbebeu;     eutjleben,    ents 

fyringen. 
aristoc'racy  (-rasjjt),  s.  Slrift.ofratie. 
arithmetic    (-ritf)'-),     $.    &edjens 

funft. 
arm    (arm),     s.   2lrm;    —    hole, 

Sldjfdlccr). 
arma'da  (ar*meb'-),  s.  Slrmaba. 
armed    (armb),  a.  behmffnet. 
arms  (arms),  *.  pi.  2Bappen. 
around'     (-raunb'),     prp.    rings 

urn. 
arose'  (-rofys'),  P*"c£.  UOlt  arise, 
arouse  (-raus'),  u.  a.  erregert;  to 

—  one's  self,    nd)    aufmadjen. 
arpeg'gio  (at*peb'b0d)i*p),  *.  Sir* 

peggio. 
arrange  (-refiub^cfr'),  v.  a.  anorb* 

nen,  in  Drbnung  bringen,  orb? 

nen,  einricfiten,  abmacfien ;  t>er* 

anfialten  (eiu  $ifnif). 
arrange'ment  (-rebnbSd)'-),  s.  (Sin? 

rid)tung. 
arrear'  (-ribY),  *.  SftMjianb;  — s 

of  interest,  riicffianbige  3infen. 
arriv'al  (-rehr/-),  <?.  21nfunft. 
arrive'  (-rein/),  v.  n.  anfommen. 
art   (art) ,    s.    .Kuufi ;    —    union, 

.Runjtoerein. 
article  (ar'-),  s.  SlrtiFel,  ©egen* 

fianb,  <Stucf. 
artifi'cial  (arti;ftfd)'al),  a.  funfilid). 
artil'lery  (ar-),  s.  Strtitterie. 
art'ist  (art'-),  s.  .ftunfiler. 
artist'ic  (ar-),  a.  FunjHerifdj. 
as,   adv.  u.  conj.    a\$ ,   ba ;   tote; 

as  ...  as,  fo  rote,  ebenfo  aU, 

as  fast  as,    fo  fdjttett  alS;    as 


,       soon  as,    lobalb  alS;    as  if,  as 

though,    als   luenn;    as   much, 

fo  utel,  fo  eth)a6;    as  to,  roa3 

bettiffi,  liber;   as  well  as,  fo« 

vooi)i  .  .  .  aiS;    as  well,  and). 
ascend'    (-penb'),    v.  n.    fiinaufs 

fteigen. 
ascertain'  (-jjersteljn'),  v.  a.  ftcfter 

ermitteln. 
ashamed'  (-fctyebmb')  a.  to  he  — 

(of     one's     self),     ftd)    (felbfi) 

fcfrcimen. 
ask  (aef),   u.  a.  u.  n.  tterlangen, 

bitten  urn,  fragen;  to  — riddles, 

fid}  Stathfel  aufgeben. 
asleep'   (-fltbp'),    adv.    fdjlafenb, 

to  be  — ,  fcfclafeu,  eingefchlafen 

fetn;    to  fall  — ,  einftf)lafen. 
as'pect,  s.  Slnjtdj*,  Slnblicf,  (Seitc. 
ass,  s.  (Sfel. 

assault'  (-{jafjlf),  s.  Slngriff. 
assem'blage    (-blibsd) ),   s.    33er« 

fammlung,  ©efetffc&afr. 
assem'ble,  v.  a.  yerfammeln. 
assent',    v.  n.    bie  <5inn>ilTigung 

geben  jn,  genebmigen. 
assert' %  v.  a.  bebaupten. 
as'sets,'  s.  pi.  SJctisflanb,    Slctb? 

fcfoulben. 
assid'uous    (-ju*uj$),     a.     emftg, 

jletpig. 
assign    (-fetn'),  v.  a.  bejiimmen. 
assignment  (-§ein'-),  s.  Slbttetung, 

(SefftonSurhtnbe. 
assist',    v.    a.    beifteben,     fielfen, 

forbern,  serbelfen  (to  at). 
assistance   (-'anjj),    s.    SBeijtanb, 

^iitfe. 
assistant,  s.  ©eBitlfe. 
assiz'es  (-fjete'te),  s.  pi.  Slfftfen. 
association  (-fjtseh/fdj'n),   j.    ®e« 

feflfc^aft,  S3erbinbung,  Slffocia* 

tion. 
assortment,  s.  (Sortiment,   93or? 

rath, 
assure'  (afcBsfd)"^')  >    v.  a.    »er? 

ftdjern. 
assur'edly  (afdjsfdju^t'e&H),    Oiiw. 

ir>irHtd),  in  ber  S^at. 
Assyr'ian,  a.  ajfi;rifd> 
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aston'ish  (-ifdj),  v.  a.  in  (Srjlaunen 
fefcen;  —  ing,  a.  crflaunlid). 

aston'ishment,  5.  (Srftauuen. 

astound'  (-taunt)') ,  v.  a.  in  (£r* 
fiaunen  fefcen. 

astride'  (-jkeib'),  prp.  rittlingg 
auf. 

astron'omer,  s.  Slfironont. 

at,  prp.  an,  gu,  Bet,  auf,  in; 
urn;  uBer,  auf,  nacf);  at  half 
past  six,  urn  BalB  fteBen;  at 
B's,  Bei  93. ;  at  the  watch- 
maker's, Bei  bent  UBnnadjer. 

attached'  (-tatfcBf),  a.  Beigefugt, 
jugennefen,  attadjirt;  ergeBen, 
eingcnommen  fur. 

attack',  s.  3tngriff,  (SinBrudj ;  v.  a. 
angreifen,  etnjuBredjen  fucften  in. 

attain'  (-tefjn'),  v.  a.  erreicfieu, 
erlangen. 

attainment  (-teBn'-),  s.  Jtemttntffe, 

Xahnt. 

attempt',  s.   SSerfudj ,    UnterneB* 

ntung;  v.  a.  tierfudjen. 
attend',  v.  a.  aBtoarten,  befud^eti ; 

ob.  u.  w.  (—  to)  Beforgen. 
attend' ance  (-anp),  s.  SMenft  (on, 

Bet),  SSefud) ;  to  he  in  — ,  ben 

IDienji  BaBen,  gegentodrtig,  an; 

toefeub  fein;  in  — ,  im  5Dienfte ; 

geaentvdrtig. 
attention    (-'fcB/n) ,   s.    Stufmerf* 

famfeit. 
attest',  v.  a.  Bejeugen,   atteftiren. 
attire'  (-teit'),  v.  a.  fletben. 
attor'ney   (-'ni),    s.    ©adjttmfter, 

attract',  v.  a.   anjtefyen,   auf  ftcft 

gieljen,  rege  madjen. 
attrac'tion  (-'fcb'n),  s.  21n$iefjung, 

&ei$. 


attractive  (-'ito),  o.  anjiefieub. 
auc'tion  (aB/fdj'n) ,    *.   Ruction, 

33erfkigerung. 
auda'cious  (af);bel)'fd)up),  o.  fltfi,n, 

ttertoegen. 
aud'ience    (ahb'Uenfi),     s.    SJubi* 

torium,  Sufyijrer. 
au'gur  (ah'gijr),  v.  a.  ttermutfyen. 
aunt  (ant),  s.  Xante, 
authority   (afi^tljot'uti),     s.    5tns 

feBen,  9Iutoritdt,  Seredjtigung, 

33eleg;  S3e(;orbe. 
au'tumn  (aB/tont),  s.  <§erBft. 
avail'  (-toeBH'),!).  «•  Belfen,  forbern; 

to  —  one's  self  of,  Benufcen ;  *. 

Stolen;    to    be    of   little    — , 

frenig  §  elf  en. 
available  (-toeB,!'-),  a.  serfugBar, 

Benn^Bar. 
av'enue  (-'isnju),  s.  2ttfee. 
aver'  (-toe*'),  v.  a.  tterjtcfyern. 
av'erage  (-ib$d)),  s.  on  an  — ,  int 

a'viary  (eB/n)i-),  s.  SSogel^au^. 
avoid'  (-tveub'),  v.  a.  vermeiben. 
avow'al  (-toau'-),  s.  ©efidnbnifi. 
awake'  (-uefiT),  a.  toad),  munter. 
awak'en    (-uefyf'n),    v.  a.  toecfen, 

auftoecfen. 
award',  v.  a.  ^ufyredjen,  ertBeilen. 
aware'  (-ueBv'),  a.  getoaBr;  to  be 

—  of,   h)iffen;   to  be  made  — 

of,  aufmerffam  gemadjt  toerben 

auf,  (e3)  merfen. 
away'  (-ueB/),  adv.  lueg,  fort, 
aw'ful  (afi';fut),  a-  fdjrecflidj,  un* 

ge^euer. 
awk'ward  (aljf'uarb),  a.  ungelegen. 
awoke'  (-uoB/f),  pret.  »on  awake, 
ax'is,  s.  9lcB;fe. 
a'y(e)  (a't),  adv.  ja,  freilid). 


Baboon'  (-uBn'),  s.  ^a»tan,  Slffe. 

bach'elor  (-tfd)-),  s.  Sunggefetle. 

back,  1)  s.  Surfeit;  9tucffette; 
2)  adv.  jurucf,  a  month  or 
two  — ,  »or  eiu  *>aar  2)?onaten; 


—  kitchen,  Bintere  .ftudje:   — 
yard,  «§tnterB,of;     3)  v.  a.  un* 
terfiii^en,  Beficitigen. 
back' wards,    adv.    — way,    riicf* 
todrtS. 


i) 


bad,  a.  fdjledjt,  bofe;    —  ly,  adv. 

fdjlimm,  arg. 
bade,  pret.  \)0n  bid. 
bah  (baf)),  fat.  baf). 
bait  (bet)t),  s.  jobber, 
bal'ance  (-an§),  «?.  ©{eicr)geu)id)t, 

93ilan$;  —  sheet,  23Uanjbogen; 

•u.   a.  luagett,     abtodgen,    wer- 

tfjetlen ;  i»  ber  SBage  erljalteu. 
bald  (bafilb),   a.  fa&l. 
ball"(bafjf),    *•    S3aU ;    —  dress, 

33aUau,$ug;    —   room,    33a(U 

jimmer,  Skl'ffaal. 
bal'lad,  s.  33attabe. 
band,   *.    3)unb,    3fiippc;    ^ttftfa 

corps ;  —  box,  ©rtjacrjtei,  ^a^- 

fafien- 
band'age  (-ibgrf)),  *.  SSinbe. 
bank,  s.  93anf;  — note,  Q3anfttOte. 
bank'er,  s.  93anc|uier. 
bans,  s.  pi.  Slufgebot. 
bap'tism,  s.  £aufe. 
bar  (bar),  s.  (grange,  horizontal 

— ,  SRect5;  parallel — s,  93arrett. 
bar' gain  (bar'gin),  s.  «§anbel;  to 

get  it  a  great  — ,  e3  fe^tr  bit- 

lig  erfialteu  ober  faufen. 
bar'itone  (bar'Utofirt),  *.  93ariton. 
bark  (barf),  v.  n.  to  —  after  one, 

einem  nadjbeHen. 
bar'on  (bar'on),  s.  33arou. 
baro'nial  (-rob'-),   a.  freifierrlidj, 

33aron$  .  . 
bar'rel  (bat?-),  s.  %a$. 
bar'rister,  s.  StecfjtSgeleljrte,   9ltt- 

&aft. 
base  (bebjj),  s.  33ajt6,  $u£. 
bash'ful  (bafcfo'fuO,  a.  tterfdjdmt, 

fd)ud)tern. 
ba'sin  (befi'fn),  s.  93eifen,  SSafftu. 
bask'et  (6a«f -),  *.  $orb ;    —  hilt, 

©dbelforb,  SSugcl. 
bass  (befyp),   s.   55af?;    —  voice, 

93a£fttmme. 
bast'ing  (bel)|Y-),  ppr.  begiejjenb; 

—  spoon,  33egieplbffel. 
bath  (bati)),  s.  93ab. 
bathe  (betjbfj),  u.  a.  baben ;   when 

bathing,   ai§   er  babete,   beim 

SBaben. 


barter,  v.  a.  jerfcrjlagen,  arg 
mttne^men. 

bat'ter,  s.  <Sdj(dger,  SSaftfyieler. 

bat'tery,  s.  33atterie. 

bat' tie,  s.  @cf)lad)t;  —  door, 
ftacfet. 

bay'onet  (bet)'-),  s.  33ajonett. 

bazar'  (-far')  5.  93a$ar. 

be  (bi(j),  v.  n.  fein;  ftd)  beftnbeu, 
I  have  been  all  over  the  Abbey, 
id)  fjabe  bie  Slbtei  sottftdnbig 
befctjen-,  we  are  eight,  to  IV 
liegen  auf  acf)t  (tin  SBtjifr);  I 
am  to  go,  id)  fotl,  toilt  gefjen ; 
if  I  were  to  hint  as  much, 
toeun  id)  fo  ettoa$  anbeuteu 
tooftte;  to  be  in  for,  gu  el* 
toarten  fiaben,  bie  9lu$fid)t  fia- 
ben  auf;  we  are  in  for  a 
shower,  toir  baben  einen  Ste* 
gengufi  ju  ertoarten;  to  — 
well,  n>o()l  feut,  fid)  toofit  be* 
ftnben. 

beam  (biljm),  s.  SSalfen. 

bear  (befir),  v.  a.  tragen,  fiaben, 
befxfjen;  ertragen,  leiben. 

bear'er  (befir'-),  s.  Xrdger. 

beast  (btfift),  s.  %i)\n,  Sejlte. 

beat  (bifjt),  v.  a.  fdjtagen;  be? 
ftegen,  iibertoiubeu. 

beau  (bo!)),  s.  @tuijer. 

beau'tifier  (bj»i  r/tt^fet->  ,  s.  93er* 
fd)ijnerer,  @ct)6nr)eitgmittel. 

beautiful  (biuf)'tt;ful) ,  a.  — ly, 
adv.  fcbbn. 

beau'ty  (bjub'ti),  s.  @ct)bnfieit 

bea'ver  (bti)'-),  s.  93i6er;  —  cloth, 
SStbertud) ,  ZbamnwolUWlolltQw. 

become'  (bisfum'),  v.  n.  it»erben. 

becoming  (bi^fum'-),  ppr.  &OU  to 
become,  n)erben ;  a.  ge^temenb, 
artig. 

bed,  s.  SBett;  —  room,  ©d)(af* 
jimmet;   —  stead,  33ett|M(e. 

bee  (bif)),  s.  Siene;  —  hive, 
SSienenjiocf. 

beef  (bifjf),  *.  3?inbfietf^. 

been  (btt)n),  pp.  t>on  be. 
|  beer  (bifir),  s.  33ier. 
I  before'    (bt^fobY),     adv.    ijort^er, 
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friifyer;     prep.  &orj    —    one's 

time,  511  fviib. 
beg,   v.  a.  it.  n.  bettefn;   bitten; 
I    —    your    pardon ,    id)    bitte 

.  <Sie  urn  33er$eifjung  (for,  fur, 

bafiir  bag), 
begun'  (M-),  2>''«t  Wit  begin, 
beg'gar,  s.  Settler. 
beg'ging,  s.  93etteln. 
beg'gary,*.  53ettelarmutJj,  $lrmutfi\ 
begin'  (hi-),  v.  a.  begiunen,   aits 

fangen. 
beginner  (bi-),  s.  9lnfdnger. 
beginning  (hi-)  s.  3lufaug. 
begun',  pret-   u.  pp.  V)0tt  begin, 
behalf  (buljabf ),  s.  53ebuf,  $rom; 

men,    91u£en,    in  my  — ,   gu 

meinen  ©unften. 
behave'  (bi4)efyn/),  v.  a.  to  —  one's 

self,  ftd)  betragen,  fid)  benef;men. 
behav'iour  (bUbebn/jor),    s.  33e* 

tragen;   to  be  on  one's  best  — , 

fid)    fo  gut  toie  moglid)   aufs 

fiifiren. 
beheld'  (b\-),  pret.  son  behold, 
behind',  (bUbeinb'),  prep,  binter; 

—  one's  time,  ju  fpat. 
behind'hand  (bi-^einD),  adv.  gu  fycit. 
behold'  (bi^fiobib'),  u.  a.  fdjauen, 

fefjen,  erbticfen. 
be'ing  (bit)'-),  s.  ©ein,  Safetn. 
believe'  (bMifyh/),  v.  a.  glauben. 
bell,  s.  ©lode,  ©cbetle,  Mnget; 

—  hanger,  JUingelanmacfyer;  f. 
dumb. 

bel'lows  (4up),  s.  33lafebalg. 
belong'  (hi-),  v.  n.  angeljibren,  ge* 

Ijoren. 
below'  (bi4ob').  prep,  unter. 
bench  (bentfd)),  s.  33anf,  ©eridjtg? 

bauf,  ©eridjtsbof. 
benefi'cial  (ben;isfifd)'al),  a.  f)tih 

fam,  sortbeilbaft. 
benefit,  s.  SScrt^etl,  S^it^en;  v.  n. 

u.  a.  Ijetlfam  fein,  uufjen,  ijelfen. 
Bengal'  (-gabl'),  n.  pr.  93eugalen; 

—  tiger,  bengalifct)er  Xiger. 
bent,  a.  gebogcn,  yerbcgen. 
bereave'  (bUrifyiv'),  v.  a.  berauben. 
bereft',  pp.  son  Bereave. 


Ber'lin,  n.  pr.j   —  wool,  93erlinet 

©aru. 
beside'    (bujjeib')i    adv.  itberbiefj, 

aufjerbent;  prep,  nobcn. 
besides'  (bisfjcibe'),  adv.  ubcrbicjj. 
bespat'ter,  v.  a.  bcfprijjen,  bejkcfen. 
bespeak'  (-fpip'),   v.  a.  beftclleu. 
best,  a.  belt;  s.  93cfie;  to  the  — 

of  my  ability,  wad)  bcfteu  Krdffen, 

fo  gut  id)  fann ;  to  do  one's  — , 

fein   2ftog(id)eg  tf;un,  fid)  at(e 

SRufye  geben;   to   have  the  — 

of,   ben  $ortl)eiI  baben  uber; 

to  make  the   —    of  one's  way 

home,   fo   fcfjnefl   toie   moglid) 

nadj  -jpaitfe  faijren. 
bestow'  (bbftot/),  v.  a.  ertl)eilen, 

tterleiben,     geludfjren,      geben 

(upon  one  einem). 
bet'ter,  a.  beffer,  mefjr;    vre  had 

—  choose,   wir  tbdten   beffer, 

toir  h)dr)(ten. 
bewil'dered  (bisutl'bih'b) ,    a.  tter* 

ttttrrt. 
beyond'  (bujonb'),    adv.  jenfeitS, 

bruben;  prep,  fiber;    —    mea- 
sure, uber  t>k  ^afje. 
bid,  v.  a.  gebieten,   fyeipen,  be? 

fefylen. 
big,  a.  bid5,  grofj. 
bill,  s.  ©djuabel;  9¥ed)nung;   — 

of  exchange,  Xratte,  2Bed)fel. 
bill'iard-room    (-'iarb^rubm),       *. 

33iUiarbjimmer. 
bird  (borb),    s.  SSoget;    —  seed, 

SSogeifutter;      — 's    eye     view 

of,    33ftcf  aus   ber  93ogetyer? 

fyectbe  uber  .  . 
birth  (bbrtfi),  s.  ©eburt;  —  day, 

©eburtstag;  —  day  gift,    ®e< 

buvt^tagggefebenf. 
bis'cuit(-'fit),  *.  S^iefcadf,  93t^cuxt. 
bish'op  (bifd)-'),  s.  5Bifd)of. 
bit,  s.  S3i^d)en. 
bite  (beit),  v.  a.  beipen. 
bit'ter,  a.  bitter, 
black,     a.    fcb>ar$ ;     —    berry, 

S3rombeere ;   —  bird,  Stmfet. 
black'lead  (-'(eb),  v.  a.  fd)n?dqen. 
blade  (blefjb),  s.  ^linge. 
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blanc- mange'   (bfosmanbfrf)')  ,  s. 

weipe  ©atlerte. 
blank,  s.  in  — ,  in  SManco. 
blank'et,  s.  toetfene  Seefe. 
blast,  s.  ©top  (tn3  £orn). 
blaze  (bleft»,  s.  gffomme. 
blem'isb  (-ifdj),  5.  SRafet,  Seller, 
bless,  u.  a.  fegnen. 
blest,  a.  gefegnet. 
blind  (b(einb),  a.  bltnb;    s.  Otou; 

teait;    u.  a.  blinb  madjen,    iie 

Shtgen  serbinben. 
blind'fold  (bleinb'fof;fb),  v.  a.  bte 

Shtgen  Perbrnfcen. 
blind'man'sbuff  (b(einb'manS-),  s. 

SSitnbefnf;. 
blink' er,  s.  @d)en(ebet. 
blood  (blub),  s.  53htt;  —  veseel, 

SBlutgefaf. 
bloom  (bluhm),  s.  33Iutb> 
blow    (btof)),   *.    ©cfylcig;     u.   n. 

blafeu,    u>el)en;     v.    a.   blafeu, 

loefyen,     trei&en,    ioerfen ;    — . 

open,  auffprengen. 
blow'ing    (blowing),    s.    SSIafen ; 

—  up,  ©cfyelten,  Slufgebot. 
blown  (b(ofjn),  pp.  von  blow, 
blue  (bhtft),  a.  b(au. 
blunt,  a.  itnmpf. 
blush,  s.  Qfccoifyn,  ©djamrorije; 

v.w.  errbfften,  fcbamtotfi  toerben. 
bo'a,6-.  S3oa;  — constrictor,  Sftie; 

fenfrfjlaiige. 
board  (bcfirb) ,  s.  SSrct ,   ©djacfcs 

bret ;  SBcrb ;  on  — ,  an  23crb. 
board' er  (bo§rb'-),  s.  jloftgdngev. 
boat  (bofyt),  s.  Scot,  2)ampfboct. 
bod'y,  s.  Seib,  kbtiptt,  9tumj>f. 
bog,5.  (Sumpf ;  —  oak,@umpfeidje. 
boil  (beul),  v.  a.  focfyen,  fteben. 
bold  (6oblb),  a.  — ly,  adv.  fuf;n, 

mutfiig. 
bolt  (boblt),  v.  n.  bafyinjMrjen. 
bone  (boljn),  s,  jtnocben. 
bonnet,    *.     ($rauen<)£ut ;     — 

room,  <§utjimmer. 
book   (bu!),   s.   SBncb;    —   shop, 

33utf>laben. 
book'ing  (bu!'-),   a.  budjenb;   — 

office,  Sitfetantfgabe. 


boon  (bnftn),  s.  ®obe,   ©efdjenf. 
boot  (buljt),    s.    (Stiefci;    $acf* 

f often;  ®rf)oopfef(e;  — s,  <§au$* 

fnect)t ;    —  lace,  ©tiefelbanb. 
booth  (bufjbf)),  *.  23ube. 
bore    (bofjr),   s.    Sdftige,    Idfttge 

©act)e;   Sangwetltgfeit. 
born,  pp.  gebcreu. 
borne,  pp.  getvagcn. 
bor'row  (-'re),  v.  a.  borgen. 
both  (boljtjj),    a.  betbe;    both  .  . 

and,  foivo^l  aU  aucfi. 
both'er    (bebb'-),    v.    a.    qndlen, 

plagen;    to   —   one's  self,  ftcb 

qndlen,   ftcf)  ®et>anfen  macben. 
bothera'tion  (6obf;*erseJj'fdj'n) ,    s. 

Dudleret,  $Iage,  SBerbrieplidjs 

hit 
bot'tle,  s.  ^IafdT)e. 
bot'tom,  s.  ffioben,  ®vunb ;  XfyaU 

grunb,  Xijai]  from  the  — ,  »on 

unten;    —  fishing,   ©runban* 

geln;  —  row,  untere  dteifye. 
bought  (bafjt),  pret.  U.  pp.  p.  buy. 
bound    (bannb),     a.    verbunben, 

verpjlicfttet. 
bouquet'  (bu^fel/),  *.  <&tvau§. 
bow  (bo^),  5.  ©ogen;   ©dfytoeU 

fung;    @rf){etfe;     —  window, 

93oge  nfe  nfter. 
bowl  (bo6i),  *.  8ctf  (ber  $feife) ; 

v.  a:  fugcln,  rclten. 
bowl'er  (bol)i'-),  s.  jtegler,  bugler, 
box,    s.     ©ud^baum;     SBiicbfe, 

S3uc^«^en,  ^af!en,  Coffer;  (— 

seat)   jtutfcberjttj ,   S3ocf;   SSer* 

fdjlag,  Soge;  —  keeper,  Sogens 

fchliefset,  —inx    —  office,  S3us 

reciu  fur  SogenbiHetg. 
boy  (ben),  s.  filiate,  Sunge. 
brace  (brer)p),  s.  $aat. 
brace'let  (bre|§'~),  s.  Slrrabcmb. 
bracing    (brebp'-),    a.    ftdrfenb, 

frdftigenb. 
brain  (bref;n),  s.  ©e^im. 
branch  (brantfcf)),    s.  3»eig ;  — 

post  office,  ^ofterpebition,  $of!s 

perivaltung. 
brandy.  (5HJaore»is)3ei(^en,  <Sorte, 
bran' dy,  s.  53ranntwein. 
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brass,  s.  SOTefjiug;    a-  mefftngeu; 

—  handled,  mtt  SUefftughenfel. 
brave  (brefjtv),  a.  bra*?. 

bra'vo  (bteb'too),  int.  brcitto. 

breach  (bribtfd)),  s.  93  wd). 

bread  (breb),  s.  ©rot. 

breadth  (bvebif;),  5.  s£\citt. 

break  (brefjf),  v.  a.  bred)en,  jev? 
brecfien,  jerreipeu;  —  in,  ein; 
fasten,  jureiten ;  —  open,  auf* 
fcred)cn;    —    out,   aue>bred)eu; 

—  out  of  the  trot,  auffyoreu 
ju  trabeu;  —  up,  aufbred)en, 
auffofen,  etn  (Snbe  macfyen. 

break' fast    (bref-),    s.  ^ruhftuct'; 

—  parlour,  —  room,  $nti)ftucfs 
jimmer;  —  things,  'Jritfyfh'tcfg' 
gerdtfj;  —  time,  $nU)ftucb$eit. 

breast  (breft),  s.  SSrujt;  —    pad, 

©rttityolfter;  —pocket,  93rujt 

tafdje,  fcorbere  £afd)e. 
breath  (bretfc),  s.  Sttfient. 
breeze  (bribtf),  s.  Siiftdjeu,  Suft, 

SBinb. 
breez'y  (bfir)3't),  a.  hnubtg. 
bribe  (breib),  v.  a.  befted)tn. 
brick'layer  (-telj-er),  «.  Sftaurer. 
brid'al  (brett >'-),  s.  £od)jeit,  £rau* 

ung. 
bride  (breib),  s.  33raut;  —  cake, 

33rautfucr)eu;    to   give  the  — 

away,   beit  SSrautDater  macfjen, 

©tautoatev  fein. 
bridge  (bribed)),  y.  93rucfe. 
bri'dle  (brei'-),  s.  3«um,  3ugel. 
brigade'  (-gefjb  ),  s.  ©rtgabe. 
brigadier'  (-bifiY),  s.  ( —  general) 

33rtgab;er. 
bright  (brett),  a.  f;efl,  gldnjenb. 
bright' en  (breit'n),  t>.  a.  glangen* 

ber  entnucfeln. 
brill'iant  (-'jant),  a.,    — ly,    adv. 

gldnjenb,  tordcfyttg. 
bring,   v.   a.   bringen;    auljdngig 

mad)en    ($lagen);    —    about, 

cetotrfett,   ju  ©tanbe  bringen; 

—  an  action  against  one,  etrten 
setflagen;  —  in,  fjeretnbrtngen; 

—  to  justice,  »or  ©erid)t  bringen. 
brisk'ly,  adv.  fd)arf. 


Brit'ain    (brit'n),    s.;    Great    — , 

©ropbritammu. 
Brit'ish  (-'ifdj),  a.  britifcr). 
broach,  (brobtftf)),  v.  a.  eroffnen. 
broad  (brafyb),  a.  breit;  —  brim, 

breitfrdmbige   £nt;  —   sword 

play,  <£tebfetf)ten. 
brocade'    (-fel)b'),     s. ;    —  silks, 

SSrocate. 
broc'coli,  s.  <&pat$tUofy. 
broil   (breul),    s.   ©treit,    3u>ifl; 

v.  a.  braten,  rbften. 
bro'ken  (brof/-),  pp.  gebrodjen. 
bro'ker  (brob'-),  s.  Sftdfler. 
brooch  (bro^rfd)),  s.  33rod)e. 
brook  (brubf),  s.  33ad). 
broth'er  (brobh/-),  s.  SBrnber;  — 

in  law,  @d)lwager. 
brown  (btaun),  a.  braun. 
brush,     s.     ©iirjie;      @djtt>art5, 

Sunbe;  v.  n.   —  off,   ftd)  abs 

bitrjien  ictffen. 
brute  (bntljt),  s.  Zfyitt. 
Bucel'las  (bju^el'-),  s.  95ucella$* 

toein. 
buck'et,  s.  Jhtbel. 
build' er  (bilb'-),  *•  SSauunterne^ 

mer,  3intmermann,  SRaurer. 
build'ing  (bilb'-),  s.  ©ebdube. 
bull'et  (but'-),  s.  jtugel. 
bump'er,  5.   BOlle  ®la6. 
buoy    (bueu),    s.    S3cje ,     93afe, 

SBdjrtonne. 
buoy'ant  (bueu'-),  a.  fdjttnmmenb, 

letd)t,  efafttfd). 
burd'ensome,  a.  Idfitg. 
burg'lar,  s.  @inbrud)^bieb. 
bur'ied  (bor'tb),  a.  begraben. 
burn,  v.  a.  Berbreunen ;  —  down, 

nteberbrennen. 
burst,    v.   a.    jerfytengen,     jer^ 

^la^en. 
bus'iness  (bie'nef) ,   s.   @efd)dft, 

(5acr)e;   on  — ,  in  ®efd)aften; 

to  have  no  —  here,  hier  nid}tS 

§u  t^un,  ju  fd^ajfen  ^aben;  — 

association,      ©efdjdftStterbins 

bung;     —    engagements,    ®es 

fdldft^Berbinblichfetten ,        ®u 

fcfidft^er^dltntfj'e. 
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bus'y  (bte'ft),    a.  gefdjaftig,   be* 

but,  con;,  aber,  fonbern,  aufjer; 

bap,   aufjier  bafj,    toenn  nidjt; 

ob;   obne  ba§. 
but'ler,  5.  jtettermetfter. 
but'ter,  *.  Sutter, 
but'ton,*.  jtnofcf;  —  hole,  jtttofcfs 

iod). 
buy  (beu),  w.  a.  Faufen  (at,  Bet), 
buzz'ing    (bu0';),    a.    fummenb, 

fdjtoirreitb. 
by  (bet),  prep,   bet,  nebett,    an; 

urn,  gegen;  burcb,   son,  au$; 

nut;    by  the  by  (e) ,  nebenbei, 

ioaS  id)  fagen  iocate  ;  a  fcrofcoS; 


—  the  side  of,  nebett ;  —  one's 
self,  fur  ftd),  attein ;  —  Thurs- 
day,   gegen,   unt   $)onnerfmg; 

—  this  morning,  unt,  gegen 
Ijeute  morgen;  —  this  time, 
inmtttelfi,  mittterir-eite;  —  two 
years,  unt  groei  Saljre;  —  this 
path,  auf  btefent  $fabe;  to  go 
the  road  or  —  the  fields,  bie 
(Strafje  ober  ttber  bte  ftelber 
gefyen;  —  the  post,  mtt  ber 
$OJt;  to  ride  —  the  mail- 
coach,  nttt  ber  ^Diligence  fab> 
ren;   —  gone,  a.  ttergangen. 

bye  (bei),   adv.  Good   — !     lebe 
toofil!   Slbteu! 


Cab,  s.  ob.  cabman,  jtutfcrjer. 
cab'inet,  s.  (gdjranf. 
cage  (Fenbgtf)),  s.  ilaftg,  jtaften. 
calceola'ria  (-f  i;o4eb'-),  s.  (SalceOs 

tarie. 
calculate    (-Fju4el)t),     v.  a.   be* 

redjnen,  einridjten. 
calcula'tion  (-Fju4eb'fd)'u),  s.  93c^ 

returning. 
Caledo'nian  (-isbofi'-) ,  s.  SctlebO' 

nier  (Xang). 
calf  (Fafjf),  s.  JtalbSteber. 
cal'ico,  5.  Jtattun. 
call  (Faf)l) ,  v.  a.  rufen ,  nennen ; 

mecfen;  —  for,  fragen,   rufen, 

Fommen  laffeu;   Fommen  nadj; 

—  in,   fyeretnrttfen ;    einjieben 

(®e(b);  —    upon  one,  on  one, 

etnen  befucben ,  bet  einem  ttor* 

fbredjeu,    ju    etnent    fommen; 

in   what   is    -v-ed   the    London 

district,   im  fogenonnten  Son* 

boner  SBejtrf. 
call'ing  (fabl'tng),  ppr.   »Olt  call; 

to    be    at  the  —  point,    rufen 

Fonnen  (im  SBbift). 
cam'bric,    s. ;    —    handkerchief, 

feme  Sattijltudj. 
came  (Fefim),  pret.  tton  come, 
came'llia  (-mil?'-),  s.  (Samelie. 


camel' opard  (fa-met'o^arb) ,  s. 
(Siraffe. 

cam'eo  (-uo),  s.  (Samee. 

can,  v.,  I  can,  id)  Fann ;  I  can- 
not but,  tcb  Fann  nidjt  umtjin, 
ify  muf$. 

cana'ry  (-neij'ri) ,  s.  (Sanarien; 
yoget. 

candle,*.  Sidjt;  —stick,  Seudjter. 

cane  (Fefin),  s.  ©tod5;  walking — , 
(Spajierfloct 

cannon,  s.  (Sarambolage. 

cannot  =  can  not. 

can'ter,  v.  n.  in  Fuqent  ®aiopp 
reiten;  —  on,  bat)in  galoyyiren. 

ca«i'vas,  s.  (SanneoaS. 

cap,  s.  $ayye,  S)h't£e. 

capability,  s.  ^afiigFeit. 

ca'pable  (Feb/-),  a.  fafjig. 

capacity  (-yafj'-) ,  s.  (Sigenfdjaft. 

cap'ital,  s.  Capital 

cap'itally,  adv.  trefftidj. 

cap'tain  (-'tin),  s.  feauptmann. 

card  (Fabrb),  s.  tote;  by  — s, 
rcegen  ber  @tid)e. 

care  (Fefyr),  s.  (gorge,  ©orgfalt; 
to  take  — ,  (gorge  tragen,  jtd)  in 
Stdjt  nebmen,  ftdj  yorfeljen;  (et* 
mag)  in  9ld)t  nebmen;  v.  n.  jtd) 
Fiimmern ;  I  don't  —  about,  id) 
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madje  mir  ni<$)t$  aui  (OBftiC.); 

I  don't  —  if  I  do,    e?   i}\  mir 

red)t,   id)  IjaBe  nidjtS  bagegen. 
career'  (-riljr'),  v.  n.  rennen. 
care' ful    (fcl)r'ful) ,    a.    forgfam, 

i)orfid)tig,  adjtfam. 
care'less  (feBY-),    a.;   — ly,  adv. 

nadjldfftg,    unacfttfam,   unuer* 

ftd)tig. 
care'lessness  (fef)t'-),    s.   Unadjt* 

famfeit. 
caress',  v.  a.  IteBfofen,  jlreidjeln. 
car'go  (far'-),  s.  (i&d)ip<)£abung. 
Carl'ton    (fart'-) ,    n.    pr.   Sftame 

etne£  (5luBljaufe3. 
carpenter  (far'-),  s.  3immermaun, 

£ifd)ler. 
car'pet  (far'-),  5.  £ep))id),   ^uf^ 

betfe;  —  bag,  9teifetafd)e. 
car'riage  (-'ttbSd)),  s.  SBagen. 
carr'ier,    s.    *yufyrmann ,    UeBers 

Bringer. 
car'rot,  s.  3Ji51jre. 
car'ry,  v.  a.  fitljren,  fafjren,  kin* 

gen,    tragen;    —   away,   fort; 

fufjrett,  fortretfjen. 
cart  (fart),  s.  barren :  v.  a.  faljren. 
carve  (farto),  v.  a.  fdjniijen. 
carv'ing  (farto'-),  s.  <£>ol$fd)neibe? 

Funj*. 
case  (fefcf;),  s.   (Stui,   (Sigarren* 

tafdje;  %att,  fted)t$fatt;  in  — 

of  need,  im  9to if) fall. 
cash(fafd>),  s.  £affe,  BaareS  ©elb; 

v.  a.  in  ©elb  umfe£en,  etnj|tefien. 
cashier'  (-iljr'),  s.  jtafjtrer. 
cask,  s.  %a$. 
cast,  v.   a.   roerfen;    s.  SlBgufi; 

—  iron,  gufjeifern. 
cas'tle  (-'pi),  s.  @d)lop. 
cat,  s.  kafye. 
catch  (fatfdj),  v.  a.  fangen,  Friegen, 

ertoifdjen,  einfyolen;  roegBefom* 

men;  to  —  cold,  ftd>  erfdlten. 
cathe'dral  (-tljiB'-),  s.  Jtatljebrale, 

3)omfird)e. 
cat'tle,  s.  93ieB. 
caught  (fafyt),  pp.  tton  catch, 
cause  (Fafig),  *.  Urfadje,  ©runb; 

v.  a.  »erurfadjen. 


cau'tion  (f af)'fcf)'u\  s.  93crjld)t. 

cautious  (fafi'fd)uf$),  a.  BeButfam, 

ycrfidjtig. 
cav'alry,  j.  (Sattalferie. 
cave  (feljltt),  s.  £o6tc,  ©ruBe. 
cav'ern,  s.  pbi)U. 
cav'ity,  5.  -froljlung. 
cease'less  (jjiljfj'-),  a.;  — ly,  adv. 

unauf^orltdf. 
ceil'ing  (piljl'-),  s.  SDecfe. 
cel'ebrate  (§el'i;Brcfyt),  v.  a.  feiem, 

fcreifen. 
celebrated  (gel'Ubrel^teb),  a.  ge* 

feiert,  Berufymt. 
celeb'rity    (fji),    s.    S3eru6mtfieit, 

(Setebritdt,     BeriUjmte,      fiolje 

$erfon. 
cell  (pell),  s.  3effe. 
cel'lar  (|jel'-)»  *•  teller, 
cent  (fjent),  s.  <§unbert. 
centre    (pen'-),    *.    2HittetyunFt, 

Sftitte;    —    transept',    mittlere 

jtreujfiugel. 
century  (j^en'tjit-),.?.  SaBrljunbert. 
cer'emony  (^er't-),  s.  fteterlidjfeit, 

(Seremonie;    without  — ,    cljrte 

UmfMnbe. 
cer'tain   (por'tin),    a.   — ly,    adv. 

getotfj,  tfc&erlid),  in  ber  S3)  at. 
cer'tainty  (por'ttn-),  5.  ©eroij^eit. 
chain   (tfcfceljn),   s.   Rett?;    v.  a. 

feffeln. 
chair  (tfd)efjr)  s.  @tu^t. 
chal'lenge    (-'lenb^d)),  v-  a.    auf; 

forbern,  auf^ieBen  (jum  Xanj;e). 
cham'ber  (tfd)e^m'-),  *.  hammer; 

9Bo^nung;  —  door,  hammer? 

tfiitr. 
chance  (tfd^anp),    s.  SKoglicBfeit, 

©elegenljeir,  2lugftd)t,  ©^ance; 

by   — ,    jufatltg;    to   take    the 

—  of,  fid)  ber  Sftogltctjfeit,  ber 

©efaljr  augfe^en  jtt. 
chan'cel  (tfcBan' jjel),  s.  <&§qx,  9lltar* 

chan  eery  (tfd)an'§eri),  ^.^an^elei. 

chandelier'  (-li^r'),^.  Slrmleud)ter. 

change  (tfcBe^nb^d)),  s.  33erdn* 
berung,  9tBtr>ed)felung ;  Heine 
©elb;  S35rfe;    have  you  —  for 
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"8  sovereign?  fomten  <Ste  mir 
etnen  @ou»erain  toedjfeln?  my 

—  is  not  correct,  @ie  fjabett 
mtr  nid^t  ricfittg  fierau3gegeben; 
on  — ,  auf  ber  SBorfe ;  2)  v.  a. 
roedjfeln,  IjerauSgeben;  u.  n. 
ftdj  dnbern. 

chang'ing  (tfd)efinb$d)'-),  «•  ^ed)* 

fetnb. 
chant  (tfd)-),  .?.  ©efang. 
chap' el  (tfd)ap'-),  *.  JJo^eKe,  Jftrdje ; 

—  of  ease,  ^ilialfitdje. 
character    (far'-),    s.    9lrt,     33e* 

fdjaffenfyett,     Sfeatur;      ©tanb, 

gute  9?ame,  9hif,  (Sfjarafter. 
characteris'tic  (fa-),    s.    djaraftes 

rifitfcfre  SWerfmal. 
charade'  (fd)a*refib'),  s.  (Sfictrabe. 
charge     (tf(ftarb$dj) ,    5.     Dbljut, 

2lufftd)t;   Soften  pi.;  v.  a.  be; 

fdjiveren,  beaufttageu;  anfefcen, 

fcerlangen;   angretfen. 
char'itabie  (rfd)at'-),  a.  j«  milben 

3^ecfen  beftimmt,  mtlbtfjdttg. 
char'ity  (tfdjar'-),  s.  Sllmofetl. 
Charles  (tfd)arleT),  n.  pr.  £arl. 
Char'ley  (tfd)ar'(i),  n.  pr.  jtaridjen. 
Char'lotte  (  fcfrar'-),  n.  pr.  (S&ar* 

iotte. 
charm'ing  (tfdjatm'-),  a.  retjenb. 
chase  (tfd)  eft  jl),  u.  a.  jagen. 
chastise'  (tfdjafctei6')»  v.  a.  5UC§; 

tiaen. 
chat'ter  (tfdjaf-),  v.  n.  fdjnattew, 

tlapp  cm- 
cheap  (tfd)ifjp),  a.  wofilfeil. 
check  (tfdjef),  5.  ©nfjait,  sJftarfe ; 

Slnfreifung,   ©djewt;    to  put  a 

—  on,  $ugeln;  v.  a.  jitrucf* 
^alten,  fyhtbern. 

Ched'dar    (tfdjeb'-),  s.   (Sfiebbar; 

fdfe. 
cheek  (tfdjiljf),  s.  23ange. 
cheer   (tfd)ii)r),    u.   a.   erbetfern, 

aufmuntcm;     v.   n.    jaucfi^en, 

£urrafi  rufen. 
cheese  (tfdjtfjg),  s.  jtdfe. 
chenille'  (fcbuntl'),  *.  (Sfienttfe. 
cher'ish   (tfdjer'tfd)),   v.  a.  toertl) 

Ijalten. 


cheroot'  (  fd)er*ruf)t'),  s.  SWanifla* 

cigarre. 
cher  ry  (tfd)-),  s.  jtirfcfie. 
cher'ub  (tfd)ei'-),  s.  (tfyetub. 
ches'nut  (tfd)-),  a.  fatrattienbraiw. 
chess  (tfd)-),    s.    @d)ad)fyie(;   — 

board,  @d)ad)bret. 
chest    (tfd)-),    5.    93ruft;     —    of 

drawers,  jtommobe. 
chew  (tfdjufo),   v.  a.  it.  n.  fatten, 
chief  (tfd)ifif),    a.   fian^tfdd)lid)ft, 

crfl;  £aupt  .  . 
child  (tfcheilD),  5.  tftnb. 
chil'dren  (tfcfoii'-)  s.  pi.  jtlttber. 
chil'ly    (tfd)  if-)    a.    ettoas?    fait, 

mi 

chim'ney    (tfdjtm'tit) ,    s.    jtamtn, 

@d)ornftein ;  —  sweep,  @d)onu 

fteiitfeger. 
chi'na  (tfdjei'-),  s.  s#or$eftan. 
chiv'alry,  .9.  £ftiitetlid)feit. 
choice  (tfd)eufj),  s.  SBabl;  I  have 

no  — ,  e<?  ifi  mir  gleid) ;  a.  cms* 

erlefett,  fcortreffltctj. 
choir  (quetr),  s.  (56  or. 
choose  (tfdjufjieV),  v.  a.  wdljfen. 
chord  (forb),  s.  S^lote,  £on. 
chorus  (fob'-),  s.  (SBor. 
cho'sen  (ifdjob/fn),  pp.  won  choose. 
Chris'ten  (frtfj'fn),  v.  a.  taufen. 
Christian  (frtjVian),  s.  Qifytift. 
christ'mas  (fri§'-),  s.  2Betl)itadjten. 
church    (tfd)4fc6),   s.   jttrdje;    at 

— ,  in  ber  $irdje;    —  steeple, 

^ircfttfiurm. 
cigar'   (pt^gar'),  s.  (Stgarre      — 

case,   (Sigarrenetui ;     —  tube, 

(5tgarrenfyt|5e. 
cir'cle  (fjor'fl),  *•  ^VCtg. 
cir'cular  (pr'fju-),  a.  freigformtg, 

jtrfelrunb. 
circula'tion    (gi3r*fju4e^'fd)'n)    s. 

33IutumTauf. 
cir'cumstance  (§6r'-),  s.  Utttfiatlb. 
cit'y  (ptft),  5.  ®tabt,  (Siti)  (9Ht* 

jfabt  Sonbon^) ;  —  article,  5tr« 

tifel  au<5  ber  (Itti),  (Sttijarttfel. 
civ'il  (ptto'-),  a.  burgedtcbi,  (5i»U 

.  .  .;   —  war,  Surgerfrieg. 
clad,  a.  angefleibet. 
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claim  (Heljm)  s.  9lnfpntcr);  v.  a. 
in  sHufvntct)  i:elnnen,  forbern ; 
aufjiefen  (jam  Xattge). 

clam'bcr,    ».   n.    Flettem;     —  up, 

luiiaiifUcttern. 
olar'et,  .v.  (5Jaretn>citt. 
clasp,  s.  £afeu,  £aSpe,    (Sdjlojj. 
class,  s.  dlctffe. 
clas'sic,  .9.  (SlafftFer. 
clay  (flefi)  s.;   —  pipe,  tfionerne 

^feife. 
clean   (Flitjn),    a.    u.    adv.    rein, 

fauber,    nett;    —  limbed,  mit 

netten    ©liebern,    frfjlattf    ge? 

bant;    u.   a.  reinigen,    pu£en, 

angpnfjen  (U^r) ;  — down,  ab* 

fdjeuern. 

clear  (Fttljr),  a. ;    — ly,  adv.  Ijett, 

flay,    bentlidj,    un»erFennbar; 

fret;    a    —    day,    ein    freier, 

ganger  Sag;  v.  a.  auSrdumen, 

abrdumen;      netto     getoinnen; 

auabenteln,  ba6  @elb  abgeroin? 

nett;   v.  n.  —  away,    fid)  ver* 

Steven  (OZebel). 
cleave  (fliljtt)),  v.  a.  fpalten. 
cleav'er  (flihn/-),  s.  93eil,   £atf* 

nteffer. 
cler'gyman  (-b$d)i*man),  s.   ©eifis 

licbe. 
clerk,     s.    (gdjreiber,    (£otnmi$, 

2)tener. 
clev'er,    a.  — ly,    adv.   gefcrjeit, 

gefcbtcft. 
cli'ent  (Flei'-),  s.  iSlient. 
climb  (Fleitn),  v.  n.  Flimmen,  flet? 

tern;   v.  a.  erflimmen,  fiinauf* 

fteigen  auf. 
clime  (fleim),  s.  .ftlima. 
clock ,     s.    Uf)X ;      what    o'clock 

is  it?  roeldje  3tit  ift  eg?   nine 

o' — ,  neun  tlftr ;  —  work,  ttfir* 

roerF. 
clois'ter  (flenp'-),  s.  jtloftergattg ; 

Softer, 
close  (flor)S),  s.  (Snbe;    v.  a.  jit* 

ntadjen,   gufct)tte^en;    v.  n.  — 

with,  annefimen. 
close  (Flofif),  a.:   — ly,  adv.  enge, 

bidjt,  genau,  ftreng,  etfrig,  fleifjig, 


angbanevnb;.  bic!,  fdjnntt  (3Bet« 

ter  ic);    adv.  bicfjt   (to,    bet), 

mif;c ;    —   at  hand,    bidjt    ba* 

neben. 
clos'et,  s.  (Sabinet,  3intmercrjen, 

9UFo»en. 
cloth  (Flotfi),  s.  £ucr}. 
clothe  (Flofyblj),  v.  a.  fleiben. 
clothes   (Flofcei),    s.  pi.  jtleibung, 

v^letber,  ©ettbedfen;  —  brush, 

jtleiberbttrfte. 
cloud  (Flaub),  s.  SBolfe. 
cloud'less  (flanb'-),  a.  tuolFenloS. 
club,  s.  jteule;   Stub, 
clump,  s.  ^lumpen,  ©rnppe. 
clum'sily,  adv.  ttngefdjicft. 
coach   (Fofitfcfi),    s.    jlutfcf/e;    — 

house,  SBagenremife,  ©djuppen ; 

—  man,  jhttfcfier;  —  ing  days, 
Beit,  too  man  in  ^utfcften  fut)r, 
^utfd)enjeit;  a  game  of — and 
horses,  ^ferbefpiel. 

coal  (tof)\),s.  Stotyt,  ©teinFofile; 

—  box,jt0hlenbefiatter,  jtofilens 
Faften. 

coat  (Fofit),  s.  9tod ;  —  of  arms, 

SBappenfdjilb;    —  tail,    0tocf; 

fdjoojj. 
coax  (FofifS),    v.   a.  fdjmeicr/efn, 

bereben. 
co'bra  (for/-)  s.  Sktflenfdjlange. 
coch'ineal,  (Fotfcfc'i?nifyl),  s.  (5od)e* 

nitte. 
cock,  s.  «§aljn. 
cockatoo'  (-tuft'),  s.  JtaFabu. 
coffee  (-'ft),  s.  ^affee. 
cog'nac    (Foljn'jaF),    n.    pr. ;    — 

brandy,  (Sognac 
coif  (feuf),  s.  Stappe. 
coil  (feul),  u.  a.;   —  up,  jufatn* 

menrollen. 
coincide'  (Fo^n^eib'),  v.  n.  fiber; 

einflimmen.  ^ 

cold  (foljlb),    a.  Fait;    to  >et  -, 

fttf)  erFdltett ;  —  bloqded,  Fait* 

Muttg ;  s.  (Srfdltung,  ©cfinupfen ; 

to  catch  a  — ,  jxcrj  erFdlten. 
col'lar  s.  .ftragen;  ^ntnmet. 
collect',  v.  a.  fammeln. 
coUec'tion  (-'fd)'n),  s.  ©ammlung. 
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collec'tor,  s.  (Sammter,  (£innel)mer. 

col'lege  (-'Ieb3d)),  s.  (Sottegium, 
fjofie  @d)ule. 

colli' sion  (-ltfcr)'5n),  s.  Sufammen* 
ftofjen. 

col'onel  (fur'nel),  s.  Dbcrfi. 

col'ony,  s.  jtolonie. 

col'our  (-'or),  s.  $arbe;  v.  a. 
fdrben,  maien. 

col'oured  (-'orb),  a.  farbig. 

colouring  (-'5r4ng),  s.  garbe, 
garbling. 

col'umn,  s.  <Sdule. 

comb  (foljm),  s.  jtamm. 

combined'  (-beinb'),  a.  oerbunben. 

come  (fum),  v.  n.  fommen;  — 
to  pass,  fid)  ereignen,  fid)  $u; 
tragen,  jugefyen;  —  along,  m\U 
fommen,  Fommen;  —  down, 
Ijerabfommen  ober  Ijerabfatteu ; 
fyeruntergenommen  roerben ;  — 
in,  anfommeu;  —  on,  Ijeran? 
fommen,  beginnen;  —  out, 
fierau^fommen ,  con  $u  <§aufe 
fommen;  auSgeljen;  — towards 
one,  auf  einen  jufommen;  for 
many  years  to  — ,  stele  funfc 
tige  Safyre,  nod)  oiele  Safire. 

come'ly  (fum'-),  a.  anjtdnbig,  artig, 
hubfd). 

com'er  (fum'-),  s.  3lnfommenbe, 
Slnfommltng;  the  last  — ,  ber 
Siilefct  jtommenbe. 

com'fort  (fum'furt),  s.  SSe^aglid); 
fett,  SBofilbefinben ;  too  large 
for  — ,  gu  grofj,  urn  fid)  toofil 
ju  befinben. 

com'fortable  (fum'furt-),  a.  be* 
fcagltd),  bequem. 

com'fortless  (fum'furt-),  a.  unbe* 
fjaglid),  bfirftig. 

com'ing  (fum'-),  ppr.  oon  come; 
a.  funftig. 

command'  (-manb'),  s.  ©efefcl; 
£errfrt)aft. 

command' er  (-manb'-),  *.  —  in- 
chief,  Dberbefefilsfjaber. 

commence'  (-men&'),t>.  a.  anfangen. 

commercial  (-'fd)'(),  a.$um<£anbe( 
geliortg,4?anbel3  .  .;  —  enter- 
<Sngltfd9=beutfd)eg  2Bort«rBu<J. 


prise,  #anbel$unterneijniung;  — 

room,  3immer  fur  bie  £anbel0s 

reifenben ;  — traveller,  £anbel$; 

reifenbe ;  —  world,  £anbel$roeU. 
commis'erate  (-mta'or^eljt),   v.  a. 

bemttleiben. 
commis'sion  (-mifd)'u),  s.  2luftrag, 

33efte(lung;    v.  a.  beauftragen. 
commit',  v.   a.    ubergeben ;     oer? 

uben,  mad)en ;  to— one's  self  to 

figures,  fid)  blopfMen,  contpro* 

mtttiren  burdy  3a6len. 
commit'tee  (-'til)),  s.  9luSfd)uf;. 
com'mon,  a.  gemetn ;  — law,  Sanbi 

redjt,     ©emofmfyeitSrecfot;     — 

plea,  gemetne  3£ed)tSfad)e,  SU 

»tlfacfje ;  s.  ©emeinroetbe,  Singer, 
com'mons,  s.  pi.  ©emeinen;  house 

of  — ,    £auS    ber    ©emeinen, 

UnterhauS. 
commu'nicate  (-miulj'ni;fei)t),  v.  a. 

mitt&eilen. 
commu'nion     (-mini)' tnUbn) ,     s. 

Slbenbmabl;  —  service,  9lbenb; 

mabtel)anblung ;    —  table,  2l(; 

tartifd). 
com'pact,  s.  3}ergleid),  93ertrag. 
companion   (-'jon),   s.    ©efdftrte, 

©efeUfd^after. 
com'pany,  s.  ©efellfdjaft. 
compar'atively,  adv.  »erg(etd)ung3; 

tveife. 
compare'  (-pefcY),  v.  a.  oergletcfoen. 
compel',  v.  a.  notljtgen,  jwingen. 
compet'itor,  s.  ^ftitbetoerber,  WliU 

tdnjer. 
complain'  (-p(eljn'),  v.  n.  ftdj  be- 

flagen,  flagen. 
complete'  (-pliljt'),  a. ;    — ly,  adv 

»ottjidnbtg ;  gdnjltd) ;  v.  a.  aolU 

enben. 
com'plex,  a.  oermicfelt. 
compliance    (-plet'anp),    s.   (Ehu 

njiKigung. 
com'plicated    (-fe^teb) ,    a.    tter^ 

micfelt. 
complica'tion  (-fe^'fd)'n),  s.  9^er^ 

ioicfelung. 
comply'    (-plef),    v.   n.   —  with, 

ttnttfafiren,  ftd)  fiigen  in. 
2 
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compos'er  (-pohe'-),  s.  (Somponift. 
composi'tion    (-ftfd)'n)  ,    s.     iDti* 

fdjung,  (Sompofnion. 
com'pound    (-'pannb),    a.  jufams 

mengefefct;  —  interest,  3infeS* 

gins, 
comprehension  (-pvi4en'|dj'n),  s. 

$erftdnbnifj. 
comprise'  (-preis'),  v.  a.  entljalten. 
com'promise  (-mei$),  s.  S3crgletd) ; 

v.  a.  in   ber   @ute  abmacfeen, 

beiiegcn. 
compunction    (-'fd)'n),    s.    —  of 

conscience,  ©enMjfenebtfi. 
conceal'  (-$U)l'),  v.  a.  oetbergen. 
conceit'  (-pifit'),  s.  (Sinbtlbuug. 
conceive'  (-fcifyiv'),   v.  a.  meineu, 

benfen, 
concep'tion(-§ep'fd)'n),  s.  93egriff; 

33orftettung. 
concern'  (-fjbvn'),  s.  Slngelegenljeit, 

®efd)dft;  ©efrt)icf)te ;  Sing;  to 

have  no  —  for,  jtd)  nid)t  fum* 

meru  urn. 
concerned'  (-jjotnb'),  a.  betljeiligt. 
con' cert,   s.    (Soncert;    —    room, 

(Soncertfaal. 
concert'ed,  a.  —  music,  (Soncert* 

muftf. 
conclude'     (-flu^C') ,      V.     a.     ah* 

fdjliejjen. 
conclu'sion  (-f(uf>'fd)'n),  s.  (Sdjlujj. 
conclusive  (-flu|'f|i»),  a.;   — ly, 

ado.     entfc&eibenb,     gtoeifellog, 

befttmmt. 
condescend'  (-bi?£eub'),  v.  n.  ftd) 

fyerablaffen. 
condition    (-bifdj'n),     s.    35ebin* 

gung;    3u|tanb,   Sage;    —  of 

sale,  33erfaufebebtngung. 
conduct',  v.  a.  leiten,  fuijten;  s. 

(con'-)  5tuffu6rung. 
conduct'or,  s.  Uftujtfbirector;  (Son; 

bucreur. 
confec'tioner  (-'fd}'n*or),   s.   (Son* 

fcttor;   (Sonbitorin. 
confess'  v.  a.  befennen,  gefieljen. 
confidante,  a.  33erttaute. 
confidence  (-ben£)>  s.  33erttaueu, 

3utrauen. 


con'fident,  a.;   — ly,  adv.  gettM§. 

3U0erjtd)tUd);    I    am    — ,    idj 

rceijj  getoifj. 
confine'  (-feiu'),   v.  a.  befd)tdufen. 
confine'ment     (-fein'-),     s.    (Sin* 

fdjrdnfung;     <Sifcen   auf    bcm 

3immer. 
confiscate  (-fefyt),  v. a.  conftgciren. 
confusion   (-fiitfy'fcfo'n),     5.    5$er* 

toirrung. 
congratulate      (-ju4efjt),      v.    n. 

@(ucf  untnfcfieu  (upon  $u). 
congrega'tion    (-gruge^'fc^'n) ,    .v. 

©emeinbe. 
conjurer  (-b3d)ur-),  *.  3auberer. 
conjuring  (-b$d)ut-),  a.  —  tricks, 

3auberfunjk. 
connect',  u.  a.  »erfnupfen ,    »er* 

btnben;   to  be  — ed,  ycvbunben 

fein,  in  ©etbinbung  fte^cit  (mit), 

betfyeiligt  fein  (bet), 
connexion  (-nef'fd)'n),  s.  ^Sorbin; 

bung,  $ertoanbtfd)afr. 
con'quer  (font'-),  v.  n.  ftegen,  ge* 

totnnen. 
conquest  (f onfuefl) ,    s.    @robe* 

rung, 
conscience  (-'fdjenjj),  *■  ©ennfjen  ; 

in  all  — ,  fitrtoaljr. 
conscientiously    (-fd)Uen'fdjufMt), 

adv.  mit  gutem  ©eiciffeu. 
conscious  (-'fcnufj),  a.  beioupt. 
consent'  v.  n.  eimoittigeu. 
con'sequence  (-'f  isqu*n|),  *.  %cla,C, 

3Bid)rigfeit,  SBebeutung;  in  — , 

in  ^olge  sou,  bason, 
conservatory,  s.  ©etoddjefjauS. 
consid'er,   v.  a.  u.  n.  betrad)ten, 

adjten,     benfen;    to    be   — ed, 

gelten  fur. 
considerable,  a.  betrddultdj,    be* 

Deutenb. 
consideration    (-ef/fcfc'n),    s.  (Sr* 

lodguug,  Otudjtdjt. 
consign'  (-fein'),  v.  a.  iibergeben, 

anoertrauen. 
consign'ment  (-pein'-),  s.  (Sonftg? 

nation, 
consist',  v.  n.  befie^en. 
consist'ent,  a.  confequent. 
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consolidated   (-befi^eb),    a.   con; 

folibtrt. 
con'sols,  s.  <&taat$papitxt. 
conspicuous  (-'ju;ufj),  a.  ftd)tbat ; 

to   make    one's  self   — ,    after 

9lugen  auf  ftd)  gie^en. 
conspiracy  (-'a;£i),  s.  ©erfcfytOOs 

rung, 
constant,  a.;  — -ly,  adv. beftdnbtg. 
constitute  (-tjuljt),  v.  a.  fefifefcen; 

auSmadjen. 
constitu'tion  (-tjub'fcb'n) ,    s.  Set' 

be^befcJyaffen^ett,  j^or^er;   $er* 

faffung,  (Sinricfituitg. 
construing  (-fhut-), s.  (Sonfituirett. 
consult',  v.  a.   urn   9tatlj   fragcn, 

befragen. 
consume'  (-j3Juljm'), ».  a.  »er$efjren, 

oerbrennen. 
contain'  (-teljn').  v.  a.  entfialten ; 

—    one's  self,   an   ftd)   ftalten, 

ftdj  mdptgen. 
contem'plate(-ptel)t),  i\  a.  fd)auen, 

anfefien;  beabftdjtigen,  im  Sluge 

fiaben. 
contend'  v.  n.  ftreiten,  fdmpfen. 
con' tinent,  s.  Continent;  ^eftlanb. 
contingency  (-'bgdjetufjt) ,  s.  (§** 

eigntf? ;   3nfaH. 
contin'uance   (-'ju?an§),    s.  $ort; 

bauer. 
continue  (-'ju),  v.  n.  bletben,  fort* 

ge&en,  fcrtlaufen,  ftdi  erfirecfen. 
contraband,  a.  tterboten. 
con'trary,  s.  ©egentljetl;    on  the 

— ,  im  ©egentftetl. 
contrast,  s.  ©egenfafc,   (Sontrafi. 
contrast',     v.     a.    entgegenfe§en, 

contcafiiren. 
contrive'  (-treitt/),  v.  a.  t$  mog* 

lid)  madden, 
conundrum,  s.  9fcdtljfelfrage. 
convenience  (-ttu&'nuenp),  s.  33e; 

quemtid)feit. 
conve'nient    (-toil)'-),    a.    paffenb, 

bequent ;   as   soon   as  you  can 

make  it  — ,   fobalb  eg  Sfynen 

gelegen  ifi. 
conversation  (-fjefj'fdVn) ,    5.  Un; 

terrebung,  ©efyrdd). 


converse',  u.  n.   ftd)   unterreben, 

reben. 
convey'    (-ttcfi'),    v.    a.     fufiren, 

bringen. 
conveyance  (-toelj'anp),  s.  Ueber; 

ttagung,  2lbtretung,  Uebergabe. 
convic'tion  (-nnf'fdj'n) ,  s.  Uebet; 

geugung. 
convince'  (-h)tn£'),  u.  a.  uberfufi; 

ren,  uber^eugen. 
convoy'  (-loeu'),  v.  a.  geletten. 
cook  (FuF),  s.  jtod);   iftodjtn. 
cool  (fufel),    a.;     — ly,  adu.  fait, 

faltjtnntg. 
coop  (fuljfc),   u.  a.    —  up,    etn* 

fyevren. 
co'pious  (fofi'buufi),  a.  reid)ltd). 
cop'y,   $.    (frem^lat;    v.    a.   ofta 

fdjretben,  cojnven,  nadjal)men. 
cord'ial,    a.    fceqttd) ;    — ly,  adv. 

oom  £er$en. 
cor'ner,  s.  (Scfe ;    2BinfeI. 
correct',    a.    rid)ttg ;    to    be    — , 

Ocedjt  fiaben. 
correspond',  v.  n.  cotrefyonbiren, 

in  23rteftoed)fel  treten,  fd)retben, 

(with  one,  etnem);  — ing  clerk, 

(Sorrefyonbent. 
correspond'ence    (-enp),    s.    (Sor? 

refyonbeng,  SBrieftoecbfel. 
cor'ridor,    s.    ©alette,    (£otribot, 


corrupt',  v.  a.  fcerberben,  tterfufi; 

ren ;   to  be  — ed,  ftd)  ttetbevben 

laffen. 
cost,  v.  n.  f often, 
cost'ly,  a.  fojifyteltg. 
co'sy  (Foh'ft),  a.  gemittBltd),  be? 

Ijagltdj. 
cot'tage  (-tibSd)),  s.  £dugd)en. 
cot'ton    (-'tn),     s.    SJaumtooflen* 

gam;  a.  banmitjoden ;  —  goods, 

33aumtooHentoaaven. 
could  (!ub),  pret.  »on  can. 
coun'sel     (faun'fel),     s.     dtatf); 

@ad)h)alter. 
count  (faunt),   v.  a.  gdfclen;    — 

out,  uberjd^len. 
countenance  (faun'ttsnan^),*-  ©e< 


counter    (faun't'v),    s.    2Ut;    — 

singer,  9lltfdnger,  Slttifl. 
count'ing(faunt'-),  ppr.  pon  count; 

—  house,  (Somptoir. 
country  (fun'-),  s.  (Seijettb,  ?anbs 

fcbaft;  93aterlanb ;  into  the —, 
aufg  Sanb  (gefyen);  —  carrier, 
fcanbfubnnann ;  —  man,  SanbS* 
mamt;  —woman,  SanbSmdn* 
nin. 

couple  (fup'pl),  *.  tyaax. 

com' age  (Fur'tibSd)),  s.  *D?utb\ 

course  (fofirp),  *.  Sauf;  Sauf; 
babn;  (Stretfe;  (5urfu$;  33er* 
f ahren ;  3Beife ;  of  — ,  natur* 
lidfy,  fel&jtoerjianblidj. 

court  (fohrt),  s.  £of;  (—  of  law) 
©eridjtgbof ;  —  of  Chancery, 
.ftan^leigeridjt;  —  of  Exchequer, 
(Scr/a£fammergeric(jt;  —  of 
common  pleas,  (Sipitgericbtgijof ; 

—  plaster,  englifd)e  Rafter, 
court'esy  (furt'tsfH),  s.  Slrtigfeit, 

£of(tcr)feit. 
eous'in  (fug'n),  *.  ^Better, 
cov'enant  (futt)'i-),  *.  93ebingung, 

Gfaufel. 
cov'er  (Fuh/-),  s.  SDecfel;  2)icftc&t, 

©ebege;  u.  a.  beden,  bebetfen; 

umfafien,  toeit  fpringen. 
cow' slip  (fau'-),  *.  $rtmel. 
crack,  v.  a.  f  nacfen ;  s.  in  a  — ,  in 

einem  9hi. 
craft,  s.  Jtunfi. 
cramp'ed,  a.  fratnpfig,  fieif. 
crash,   *.  3nfammenftuq ,  >8rad) 

(eineS  £anbel$Ijaufe$). 
cravat',  s.  £ahltud). 
creak  (fribf),  v.  n.  Fnatven. 
cream    (Ftiljm) ,     s.    Ulafym ;     — 

cheese,  JRa^mfdfe. 
creat'ure  (frtb'tfcfyur),  *.  ©efdjopf, 

SBefen. 
cred'it,  5.  (Stebit,  SRubm,  SBcifoH; 

to  do  —  to,  (5fire  mad&en;  to 

give  one  —  for,  einem  (titoaQ) 

jutrauen;  v.  a.  glauben. 
cred'itable,  a.  ebrentoerth,  ritbm* 

ltd), 
crest,  s.  <£elmbufcfe,  Strom. 


crick' et,  s.  (Sri.cfetfpiel. 
Crime'a  (-ib'-),  n.  pr.  jtrim. 
crim'inal,  a.  peinlid),  Criminal .  . 
crip' pie,  s.  .Rritppel. 
cri'sis  (frei'jjifj),  s.  jhrife. 
critfic,  *.  Jtrttifer. 
crit'ical,  a.  Ftitifd). 
crochet'  (frob'fdjef)),  s.to  work  — , 

bdfelu;  —  needle,  £dfelnabel. 
crop,  s.  (fnite. 
cross,  s.  $reu$;  — tig,  SSeru^r;, 

Slnfcrjlagfpiel;     v.    a.    freujen, 

geben  uber. 
crouch  (frautfd)),  v.  n.  ftdb  bucten, 

ftdj  fctymiegen. 
crow  (frub),  s.  ^rdbe. 
crowd  (fraub),  s.   «£>aufen,    ©e-- 

brdnge. 
crowd'ed   (fraub'-),    a.    gebrdngt 

»ott,  btcf)t  angefuftt. 
crown  (fraun),  s.  £rone. 
cru'el    (frub'-),    a.;    —  ly,    ado. 

graufam. 
cruelty  (frub'-),  s.  ©raufamfdt. 
crum'ple,  v.  a.  $erfntttern. 
crush,   s.   ©ebrdnge;   v.  a.  quer* 

fd)en,  bruden,  germalmen. 
cry  (fret),  s.  @djret,  9£uf;    v.  n. 

roetnen. 
crys'tal,   s.   JtrijfiafC ;    —  palace, 

Stx\)flaVipala% 
cue  (fjub),  s.  Dueue. 
cul'pable,  a.  ftrafbar. 
cul'prit,  s.  SSerbre^er. 
cum'bersome,  a.  befd)h)erlt^. 
cunning,  a.  lifitg,  fc^lau. 
cup,  s.  (Sd&ale,  Dbertaffe,  JEoffe. 
curb,  s.  jtimtfette;   ^appjaiun. 
curios'ity  (f|u-),    s.  SWerftourbtg* 

feit. 
curious  (fju'rtiuf),   a.  neugtertg. 
curl,  v.  a.  h)i(feln. 
cur'tain  (-'tin),  s.  93orbang. 
cus'tard,  s.  ©ierrabm. 
cus'tody,  s.  Stufftdjt;   <§aft,  ©e< 

fangenf^aft. 
cus'tom,  5.  ©ebraucb,    ©eroo^ns 

^ett;  —  house,  3oftbau3;  — 

house  searcher,  3ot(»ifttotor. 
cus'tomer,  *.  ^unbe. 
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cut,  s.  <Sd)nitt,  2Beg ;  v.  a.  fd)nei* 
ben,  jerfdmeiben,  abfieben  (Stat' 
ten);  — intwo,ent$tt)eifd)neiben. 


cut'lery     s.  SWefirerfdjiniebStoaare. 
cutting,  s.  3)utdjfiid7. 
cyn'ical,  (fin'-)  a.  Ci)nifd). 


Dah'lia  (beb'-),  s.  ©eorgine. 

dai'ly  (beb'-),  adv.  tdglttf). 

dam'age  (-'ibgd)),  u.  a.  befdjdbi? 
gen  ;  — s,  pi.,  (Scbabenerfafc ;  to 
lay  the  — s  at  a  high  figure, 
bofien  <§djabenerfa£  yerlangen. 

damp,  a.  feud)t. 

damp'er,  s.  SttapJpt  (am  J?amin). 

dam'sel,  s.  Sungfer;  Sftdbdjen. 

dance  (banfj),  s.  Xanj ;  v.  n.  tan? 
gen. 

danc'er  (banf-),  s.  Sanger. 

danc'ing  (banf}'-),  ppr.  »cn  dance; 
—  pumps,  Xangfdjulje ;  —  re- 
putation, Sanjnttym ;  s.  Sangen. 

dan'dy,  s.  <Stuj$er. 

dandyism,  s.  jtujjedjafte  SBefen, 
uberttiebener  ^Su^. 

danger  (befin'bgd)5r) ,  s.  ©efaljr. 

dangerous  (bebn'bedjbrsuf;),  a.  ge* 
fdfirlid). 

dare  (befit),  v.  n.  u.  a.  butfcn, 
ftd)  erfufinen,  toagen,  £rofc 
bteten. 

dar'ing  (bel)t'-),  s.  ^u^n^eit. 

dark  (barf),  a.  bunfel,  ftnfier. 

darling  (bar'-),  *.  Stebltng. 

darn  (barn),  v.  a.  fiityfen,  auS* 
beffern;  —  ing  needle,  <&topp 
uabel. 

dash'ing,  a.  }H*unfenb,  ge))U|t. 

date  (be^t),  s.  2)  a  turn ;  3eit. 

daub  (babb),  s.  <Subelei. 

daugh'ter  (bab't't),  s.  Xodjter. 

daw' die  (bab'bl),  s.  Sdnbletin. 

day  (beb,),  s.  Xag ;  some — ,  etne£ 
£agS,  etnmal;  the  —  after  to- 
morrow, ubennorgen;  to  have 
a  —  of  it,  ftdj  htfiig  madjen ;  — 
book,  Sagebudj;  —  light,  %m 
ge$lidjt;  — 's  work,  ZaQtatbtit. 

dead  (beb),  a.  tobt;  nie  feblenb 
(<§cbufce). 


deafening  (bef-),  o.  betdubenb. 
deal  (bifij),  s.  Xljetl;  jlartengeben; 

it  is  your   — ,   @te   fyaben   $u 

geben;  a  great  — ,  a  good  — , 

jiemltcb,  ml,  bebeutenb,   fefir; 

v.  a.   awStfieifen,   geben  ($ar* 

ten);  serfefcen;   v.  n.  Ijanbeln, 

faufen;  — with,  yerfeficen  mit, 

e$  ju  fbun  fiaben  mit. 
deai'er  (bifil'-),  s.  £anbel$mann, 

Cramer, 
dean  (bifin),  s.  3)ed)ant,  £>ecan. 
dear,  (biljr),    a.   Iteb,   teener;   s. 

Xfieure;  —  me!  afyl  o  ®ott! 

—  no,  ac^  nein. 
death  (betb),  s.  Xob. 
debate'  (bi^befit'),   s.  Skbatte ;  v. 

a.  befyrecfoen. 
deben'ture(bisben'tfdjur),.y.<Sd)Ulb* 

fdjein;  Obligation, 
debt  (bet),  s.  ©d)ulb. 
debutant'    (beb-ju^tang'),  *.  jum 

erfien  Wlak  anftretenbe  @djau* 

faieletin  uub  (Sdngerin. 
decan'ter,  s.  $araffe. 
decayed'  (bi*febb'),  a.  augegangen, 

britcbtg  (Bafin). 
deceiv'er  (bi*fj  ib>'-),  s.  35etrugenn, 

SSefittcfevin. 
de'cent  (bifi'fent),  a.  anfidnbig. 
decep'tively  (bi?f e^'titu-),  adv.  txfc 

gevifc^,  »erlotfenb. 
decid'ed  (btsfeib'-),  a.;  — ly,  adv. 

entftfeieben,  bej^immt,  ftc^erlicfi. 
dec'imate  (be^'i^me^t),  v.  a.  beci? 

miren. 
deci'sion    (bi^pi^cfc'n) ,    s.    @nt> 

fcfoeibung. 
deci'sively  (bi;pei'filt)-),  adv.  ent? 

frfjieben. 
deck,  v.  a.  —  up,  Jjerau$fdjmueren. 
declare'  (bt^Ie^r'),  v.  a.  erffdren ; 

I  — ,  id)  tnuf?  fagen,  furnja^t. 
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decline'  (bi4lein'),  s.  2lu$$ebruug ; 

v.  n.  ftdb  lveigern. 
declining    (bufleill'-),    a.    unter; 

gebenb. 
dec'orate  (-Vrefyt),  v.  a.  Dergieren, 

becoriren. 
decora' tion  (-refc'fd)'n),    5.  2)eco; 

ration, 
deduct',  v.a.  abjiefyen. 
deed    (bibb),   s.   £b>t;    (Shrift, 

Urfuube. 
deem  (biljm),  v.  a.  Ijalten ,   afy 

ten  fitr. 
deep  (bib»,  «•  ^eff  &*«*,  fc^r; 

s.  Xiefe;   —  seated,    tief  per? 

borgen,  tief  angelegt  ($lan). 
defeat'  (bi;fi&t'),  s.  Otieberlage,  S3cr^ 

ntcfytung. 
defence'  (btsfenf ),  *.  <Sd)U|3. 
defend',  v.  a.  Dettfyeibigen,  fcfyujjen. 
defer'  (bisfbr'),  v.  a.  auffc&ieben. 
defi'ant  (bi;fei'-),  a.  fyerauSforbcrnb, 

trofceub. 
defi'cient  (bi;ftfcfc'ent),  a.  mangel; 

fiaft;  I  am  — ,  id)  Ijabe  SRangel 

an,  e^  fehlt  mir  an. 
defile'    (bi;fetl'),    v.    n.   beftliren, 

oorbeijietyen  (past,  oor). 
definite,  a.  befiimmt. 
defini'tion  (-ntfd)'n),  s.  33egrip; 

beftimmung,  (Srfldrung. 
defray'    (bi;fre1)'),    v.  a.  bie  Un; 

fojien  tragen,  bejatjlen. 
defy'  (bi;fei'),  v.  a.  f>erau^forbern, 

%xq%  bieten. 
degrade'  (bi;gref>b'),  v.  a.  Berab; 

hritrbtgen. 
degree'   (bi;grib/),    s.  ®rab;   by 

— s,  na&)  unb  nadj,  atlmalig, 
delay'  (bi4eh'),   s.  SSerjiJgerang; 

SSer^ug;  v.  a.  aufbalten. 
delib'erately  (-at4i),  adv.  betoupt, 

mtt  Ueberlegung. 
del'icacy  (-pi),  s.  Bartfieit,  ^ein; 

6dt. 
del'icate  (-feljt),  a.  fein ,  gart,  em; 

bfmblicl),  fdjwddjlid),. 
delight'  (bi4eif),  »«  S3ergni"tgen ; 

SBonne;  v.  n.  ftdj  einSSergnugen 

madden,  ftd)  freuen. 


delight'ed  (bi4eif-),  a.<—  with), 

erfreut  (wn),  entgucft  (fiber), 

I  am  — ,  ed  freut  mid), 
delight'ful  (bi4eit'ful),  a.  roonnig, 

hii>d)ft  angenefim,  fjerrlid). 
deliv'er  (bi4hu'-)  v.  a.  ubertragen, 

ubergeben  ,    abgeben  ,    befleUen 

(93riefe). 
deliv'ery    (bi4ih/-),   s.  ©ortrag; 

SMfftibution ,   Siu^tragung  (ber 

93riefe). 
demand'  (bbmanb'),  *.  9lad)frage ; 

v.  a.  forbern,  oerlangen. 
delude'    (bi4tufeV),  v.  a.  —  one 

into    thinking,    e tn en    $u    bem 

©iauben  cerleiten. 
demeanor   (bi;mifjn'5r) ,  s.    -33e; 

tragen,  Serbalten. 
den,  s.  Qbfyt. 
dentist,  s.  3afjnar$t. 
depart'   (bbbarf) ,  v.  a.  abreifen. 
department  (bi-part'-),  s.  Stbtljei; 

tung;  %ad). 
depar'ture  (bupar'4fdjur),  s.  %\a 

reife ;  to  take  one's  —  abreifen. 
depend'  (bi-),  v.  n.  —  upon,  ah* 

fjangen  tton,  ftdr)  yerlaffen  anf. 
depend' ence  (bi^enb'en§),  s.  3Ser= 

trauen. 
depos'it  (bi*l>oS'-),  s-  ^epofttum; 

v.  a.  nieDerlegen. 
depot'  (bi;po^'),  *.  25ebot,  2JJaga; 

Sin- 
deprive'  (bisprein/) ,  v.  a.  berau* 

ben. 
derelic'tion  (-'fcf|'n),  5.9lblt)eid)ung. 
descend'    (bisgenb'),  v.  n.  binab* 

fietgen,  ftd)  einlaffen  (to,  auf). 
describe'    (bi^ffreib') ,    v.    a.    be; 

fcfrreiben. 
descrip'tion  (bi;ffrip'fd)'n),  s.  S3e; 

frf)reibung;  Slrt. 
desert'   (bi^fbrf),   v.  a.  yerlaffen. 
des'ert  (be^'brt),  s.  SOSufie. 
deserve'  (bi;f5rti/),  v.  a.  »erbienen. 
deserv'edly  (bi;f5rtt)'-),  adv.  »er; 

bienter  SBeife. 
deserv'ing  (bt;fortv'-),  a.  perbienfi* 

lid),  »erbienfb>ofl. 
design'  (bi;fetn',  bi;fein'),  s.  dnU 
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tourf ;  Beicfjnung ;  gi&ffdfjt,  $lan ; 
v.  a.  befdjltepen,  beabftdjtigen, 

sorfiaben,  betfimmen. 
desire'  (bH'eir'),   v.  a.  nmnfcfyen, 

bitten;  s.  33erlangen,  2ihmfcf). 
desk  s.  $nffc 
despatch'  (-Vatfd)'),  s.  @ile ;  w.  a. 

abfenben,  befcrgen,  erlebigen. 
des'perate  (-'pi.-rat),  a.  — ly,  adv. 

»erjfteifelt,  aujjetorbentlicfj,  un; 

gemein. 
des'picable,    o.   serdcbtlidj,   jam; 

merltd). 
despise'    (bufrete'),     v.    a.    &er* 

acf)len. 
dessert'    (be&forf),    s.    ©effert; 

9lad)tifc$. 
destina'tion    (-neb'fd)'n),    *.    S9c; 

ftimmung. 
destroy'  (bt-'fireu'),  v.  a.  jerftoren, 

yernicfcten. 
destruc'tion  (-'fdj'n),  s.  3erft5rung, 

$ettmtjiung. 
detach'ment    (bt4atfd)'-),    s.     9lb* 

tljetfung ;  ©etacfyement. 
detail'  (bl*tehl'),  s.  JDetail;  (ftn-- 

jelnljeit;  — s,  (Sin^elnljeiten. 
detain'    (bt4ebV),    v.   a.    guru(f- 

fyalten,  auftjalten. 
detect'  (bt-),  v.  a.  entbecfen. 
detec'tive  (bt-),  a.  —officer,  @nt; 

becfungspolijetbtener,     gefieime 

$o(i$etbtener. 
deter'mine  (bt?tor'-),    «•  a-  (v.  n. 

—  on),  befttrnmen,  befcfoliefjen. 
determined  (bistor'ntinb),  a.  ent; 

fcbloffen. 
detest' able,  a.  obfdjeultdj,  Ijdfjltcfo. 
deuce  (bjufjfj),  s.  3t»et. 
devel'op  (bt^roel'-)  u.  a.  enttotcfeln, 

entfjitften. 
device'    (butoeifj'),    s.    (fnttoutf, 

©infall. 
devolve'   (bi-),   v.   a.  itbertragen 

(upon  one,  etnem). 
devote'  (bt;tt>of)f),  ».  a.  ttibmen. 
devo'tion   (bistt)ot)'fd)'n) ,  5.  33er* 

eljrung,  tnntge  Siebe. 
devout'  (butoauf),   a.   anbddjttg, 

fromm. 


dex'terous    (-u§),    a.   — ly,    adv. 

getoanbt,  gefcfyicft. 
di'amond  (bet'a;monb ,  bei'monb), 

s.  (Satreau  (ber  Jtavte). 
die  (bet),  v.  n.  fierben. 
diem  (bet'-),  f.  per. 
difference   (-ettf) ,   s.  Unterfdjieb. 
different,  a.  »erfd)ieben  (to,  tton). 
difficult,   a.    fd)lr»er;  —    of  exe- 
cution, fd)n?er  ttorjutragen,  ju 

fpielen. 
difficulty,  s.  ©djtiuerigfeit. 
diS  (^9  )>  »•  a-  graben. 
diges'tion   (-bgcfyefi'jon) ,  «.  $$m 

bauung. 
dig'nified  (-fetb),  a.  n)Utbe»oll. 
dilem'ma  (beulem'-),  s.  Jfierlegen; 

beit. 
dil'igence  (-i;b3d)enf5),  s.  %Ui%. 
dim,  v.  a.  tritben,  fdjtodcfyen. 
dimin'ish  (-ifd)),  u.  a.  oerminbern, 

ttertingern. 
din,  s.  Sdrm. 
dine  (Dein),  v.  n.  ju  -Jftittag  fpek 

fen,  effen. 
din'gy  (-'bsdji),  a.  fcfymu&ig. 
dining    (bein'-),    ppr.    i?on    dine; 

— room,  ©peifejimmer ;  s.  (Sffen. 
dinner,  *.  Sfttttaggmafel. 
dint,  v.  a.  sufammenbrucfen,  »er* 

bengen.    ' 
direct',  u.  a.  ricfyten ,  toeifen,  bie 

SBetfung  geben,  abrefftren;  — 

from,  abtuenben  \)on. 
direc'tion     (-'(d)'n),    *.    SRtdjtung, 

Slntoeifung,  33orfd)rift. 
direcfly,     adv.    fogleid),     gletd); 

conj.  fobalb  alg. 
direc'tor,  s.  director, 
dirt  (borO»  *»  @d)mn^  ;  —  cheap 

f^otttoo^Ifetl. 
dir'ty  (borfi)  u.  a.  befd}mu|en. 
disa'ble  (bip;eb'-),    u.  a.  unfdfyig 

mac()en. 
disagree' able  (-grifj'-),    a.   unan* 

gene^m ;  *.  Unanne^mlid&fett. 
disappoint'  (-peunf),  v.  a.  in  be<r 

^ofnung  betrugen,  tau[cf)en. 
disas'trous    (bi^afc'ttufj)    a.    un< 

glucflid),  traurtg. 
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discern'   (-piun'),   «•   <*•  evferinen, 

unterfdjeiben,  fceurtbeilcn. 
discharge'  (-tfd)arbad)'),  v.  a.  cut; 

lafTen ,     ben    91bfd)iet>     geben; 

cntricrjten ,  be^afylen. 
disclose'  (-fleftg ),  v.  a.  enrtjulleu, 

offenbaren ,  nad)toeifen. 
discord' ant,  a.  ubelflingenb. 
dis'count  (-fauiit),  s.  5t^ug ;  3Mg; 

ccntc. 
discov'er  (-futr/-),  v.  a.  entbecfeu, 

bemerfen. 
discov'ery  (-full)'-),  *•  (Sntbecf UJtg. 
discre'tion  (-fre(rf)'n),  s.    at  — auf 

@nabe  obet  Unguabe. 
discuss',  v.  a.  erortern,  befyredjen. 
discus' sion  (-fufd)'5u),    s.  (Svorte; 

rung;  £>t$cu(fton. 
disengaged'  (-gebbadjb'),  a.  fret, 
disfig'ure    (-ffg'gur),    v.    a.    tuU 

fietfen. 
disgrace' ful  (-grefif'ful),  a.  fdjimpf; 

ltd);   to  be  —  fdjimpffid)  au3? 

feben,  etne  (Sdjanbe  fetn. 
disgust'ed,  a.  tterbrtefslid)  (at,  uber). 
disgust'ing,     a.    tmbetlid) ,     efel= 

baft, 
dish  (bifdj),  *.  (Sdjuffel ;  —  cloth, 

2Bafd)lappen,     <Sd)euerlappen  ; 

—  cover,     ©djuffelbedfel ;     — 

warmer,  £eftertt>drmer. 
dishonesty   (biS^on'-),    5.    Uureb; 

lid)fett.t 
dishon'our  (bte-on'bt),  f.  a.  utdjt 

be^ablen. 
disinfect'ing ,    a.    bte   Slnftecfung ; 

jttfiorenb,  beainftcitenb. 
disin'terested,  a.  unetgennufcig. 
dislike'  (-teif),   v.  a.  mifcbitftgen, 

nidbt  tnogen,  ntd)t  gcrn  baben. 
disor'der  (bifj-or'-),  s.  tfnerbnung. 

©torung. 
dispatch'  (-patfd)'),  *-  (Stle ;  v.  a. 

abfenben,  abmadjen,  crlebigen. 
dispense',  v.  a.  —  with,  erlaffen, 

abfeben   sort,    nid)t   amr-enben 

ober  braud)en. 
display'  (-plef)'),  s.  Sdmufieftung  ; 

v.  a.  an  ben  £ag  legen,  jetgen. 
displeased'  (-felibft').  a.  ungebalten. 


disport',  u.  a.  —  one's   self,  ftdj 

ergofcen. 
dispose'  (-»cr)^'),  v.  a.  serfaufen ; 

v.  n.  — of,  tterfugen  uber. 
disposed'  (-pchSb'),  a.  geneigt. 
disrespect',   s.  2Rifjad)tuug ,    ®e? 

ringfd)d$ung. 
dissatisfaction  (-faf'fdVn),  s.  Vln; 

jufriebenfjeit. 
dissipa'tion    (-pefj'fdyn),    s.    3er; 

ftreuung. 
dis'tance,    s.   (Sntfernunq;    v.   a. 

binrer  ftdj  laffen ,  auSltetfjen. 
distinct',  a.  — ly,  adv.  beutltd). 
distinctive ,  a.  mtterfdieibenb. 
distinguish    (-ting'guifeb) ,    v.    a. 

unterfdjetben ,  aii3;eid)neu. 
distinguished    (-ttng'guifdjt),    a. 

au3ge$eid)net,  tferneljm. 
distract',  v.  a.  ahydjtn,  jerjfreuen, 

vertmrren ,  ^errutten. 
distress',  s.  (Slenb;  9^ t> 1 1) . 
distressing,  a.  betrubenb. 
distribution  (-biub'fcr/'n),  s.  33cr- 

tfjeilung. 
dis'trict,  s.  3k$itf,  3)iftricf. 
disturb',  v.  a.  jtoren,   rernnrren, 

jerrulten. 
disturbance  (-'an£),    s.  ©toruitg. 
ditch  (bttfeb),  s.  ©raben. 
dive  (bettt») ,  s.  ^audjen ;  I  shall 

have    one    more    — ,    id)    tt?i(l 

ncd)  etnmat  untertaud^en  :  v.  n. 

taudfen. 
div'er  (betiu'-),  *.  £audjer. 
di'vers  (bei'iuor^),  a.  rerfd)tebene, 

meljrere. 
divert',  u   a.  ablenfen,  abjtefjen. 
divest'  (-njeft'),  v.  a.  — one's  self 

of,  ftd)  entfleiben,  ablegen,  lo3 

irerben. 
divide'  (-tt>eib'),  v.  a.   tbeilen. 
div'idend,  s.  2)i»ibenbe:  5}rccent. 
divulge'  (bisloulb^d)'),  v.  a.  befannt 

mad)en,  augfd)lra^en. 
diz'zy  (bte'ft),  a.  fdjlrinbelig. 
do  (Du')  v.  a.  tbun,  macben;  ftd) 

beftnben;    ftd)  mad)en,   paffen; 

when  —  you  rise?  toann  ftefjen 

Ste  auf?  it  won't  — ,  e$  fyilft 
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nitfjtg,  fuljrt  ju  nidjtg;  the  one 
will  —  as  well  as  another,  bte 
cine  tji  fo  gut  toie  bte  aubere ; 
that  will  — ,  bag  ijt  gut  genug, 
bag  gefyt,  bag  pafjt;  you  mean 
this,  don't  you?  bu  meinjt  bies 
fen;  ntd)t  luafir?  what  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself, 
n?ag  fjajt  bu  angefangen,  ge* 
madjt?  to  have  done  with,  fer* 
tig  fetn  mit;  how  d'ye  do?  une 
befutben  <Sie  f!cf>  ?  tote  gefjtg? 
—  with,  werlieb  nefmten,  ftd) 
begmtgen;  —  without,  ent* 
beljren. 

dock,  s.  ((gdjip*)  2)ccfe. 

doc'tor,  s.  doctor,   2lr$t. 

doc' trine,  j.  Seljre. 

doc'ument  (-'ju-)  ,?.   Urfunbe. 

doe  (botj),  j.  0te^ ;  —skin,  3)oeffm 
(ietd)te  ©itcffftn). 

does  (bug),  3pr.  sing.  ind.  praes. 
»on  do,  fbut. 

dog  (bogf),  s.  <£junb;  —  cart, 
Imnberarren ;  —  kennel,  «£>unbe* 
butte. 

doi'ly  (beu'(i),  s.  (Serviette;  £ucr). 

domain'   (-meijtt'),   s.   ©ebtet. 

dome  (bob,m),  s.  Stuppel. 

don,  v.  a.  an$ieb,en,  anlegen. 

done  (bun),  pp.  son  do,  getb,an 
jc,  fertig;  well  — ,  bra»o!  I 
have  done,  id)  bin  fectig  5  have 
you  —  with  the  umbrella, 
braucben  @tc  ben  (gcbtrm  nod)? 
int.  toppl  gut! 

don'key  (-'fi),  s.  (Sfel. 

don't  (bei^tt)  =  do  not 

doom  (bubm),  v.  a.  uerurtbcilen. 

door  (bobr),  s.  Xbur;  in  — s,  im 
«§attfe;  out  of  — s,  auper  bem 
<$attfe,  brau§en;  —  mat,  Sftatte 
an  ber  Xljitr. 

dose  (bobj),  s.  SDoffg. 

dou'ble  (bub'bl),  1)  a.;  — bly,  adv. 
boppdt,  gtoeimaf;  —  barrelled 
(%),  bop^elt  (Otatbfel);  — 
bass,  CDo^pelba^ ;  —  knock, 
S)oty>elfd)lag ;  —  soled,  mtt 
be^eiteu   @cb(en;     2)    v.    a. 


serbeWeln;      £afen     fdjlagen 

(ftucr,*). 
doubt  (Daut),  s.  3tveifel;    no  — 

cfine  3u>eifel. 
doubt'ful  (baut'ful),  a.  jtoeifelfjaft, 

ungetmjj. 
down  (baun')  ado.  fjtjtunter,  win 

ber,    fyitiab,    utiten;    bummer; 

roartg;  to  be  —  upon,  b,erfein 

fiber;  —  stairs,  bjnuuter,  b)er^ 

unter;  unten;  —right, a.  toabr, 

put]  —  train,  3ug  tyertndrtg. 
doz'en  (bug'n) ,  s.  ©u^enb. 
dragoon'  (-gubn'),  s.  ©ragoner. 
draughts  (braftg),  s.  ©amenfyiel. 
draw  (bcab),    v.  a.   jiefien ,    ein* 

jiefjen;    rucfen;    beraug^teben, 

fyeraugneljmen  (Sty ne) ;  ( —  up) 

auffefcen,  entroerfen;  —  down, 

berunterjieben ,  b,erab»affen;  — 

up,  »orfabjen. 
draw'er  (brab/-) ,  s.   <Sdjubfafien. 
draw'ing   (brab/-),    s.    3eicr)nen ; 

3eid)nuug;    —    room,    @efefl; 

fdr)af tgjimmer ;  ©atfafur,  £of; 

fur. 
dread  (breb),  s.  fturdjt  (of,  »or). 
dread'ful  (breb'ful),  a.  — ly,  adv. 

furcbtbar,  entfefclidj,  uberaug. 
drea'ry  (brib/-)>  a-  traurtg. 
dress,  j.  2ln$ug,  tyu%,  <&taat;  — 

suit,    tStaatganjug ;    v.  a.  an- 

Heiben. 
dress' er,  s.  2lnrid)tetifcb. 
dress'ing,  s.  Slnjug ;  —  case,  %ou 

lette;     —    gown,    £augfleib, 

@cb,lafrc(f ;  —  room,  Sfnfletbe? 

Simmer;     —   table,    ^u^tifcb, 

Xotlette. 
drill,   v.  a.  abricbten ,    gerccfynen 

(into,  ju). 
drink,  v.  a.  trtnfen. 
drive  (breito),  v.  a.  fab,ren. 
driv'er    ^reim'-),    s.    Jlutfdjer; 

^ub,rmann ;  a^afdf)tnenfubrer. 
driv'ing  (bretlt)'-),  Wr-  —  gloves, 

§ab,rbanbfd)ub,e. 
drop,    s.   Xvopftn;    v.    a.   it.   n. 

trc^fentoeife  fallen  laffen,  b,erab« 

trdufeln,  tn^fen,  fnflen  laffenj 
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tm    33ovbeigefjen    fjineingefieir, 

—  in,  into,  bereinFommen  (on, 

$u),  bineingel-)en. 
drown    (braun),    v.    a.    bdmpfen, 

ubertduben;  v.  n.  ertrinfen. 
drug'get,  s.  fDroguet. 
drug' gist,  s.  S)roggij},  StyotfyeFer.. 
drunk,  pp.   von  drink ;  to  get  — , 

)i&)  betrinfen. 
dry  (bret),  a.  trocfen ;  v.  n.  —  up, 

abtrocfnen. 
duck,  s.  Qrnte. 
due  (bjufy),  a.  gebufjrenb,   fcfyul; 

big;    to  be  — ,    gebuljren;    to 

fall  — ,  fdtfig  toetben,  verfaHen. 
du'et  (bjufc/-),  s.  ©uett. 


duke  (bjufif),  *.  £erjog. 

dull,  a.  trdgc,  fdjir-erfafltg,  lang* 

lreilig,  lebfos. 
dumb  (bum),  a.  fhtmm ;  —  bells , 

fcb>ere  Jhtgeln,    bie  Slrme  jn 

ftdrfen. 
during  (b|u^'-),  prep,  n>dbrenb. 
dust,  s.  <Staub;   v.  a.  abjtduben. 
dust'ing,  ppr.  l>on  dust;  —  brush, 

(Staubbitrfle. 
duty  (bju&/-),  *•  WW,  Obiitt 

genbeit,  ©efrffdft. 
dwell  (buel),  v.  n.  tooljnen. 
dwell'ing  (buel'-),  s.  SSobnung. 
d'ye  =  do  you. 


Each  (ifjtftf)).  pron.  jeber. 
ear  (ifor),  s.  Dbr. 
earl  (5rl),  s.  ©rctf. 
earlier  (drl'i-),  adv.  frufyer. 
ear'ly    (or'-),    a.    u.    adu.    frub,, 

jeittg,  erjt 
ear'nest  (br'nefl),  s.  Qrrnfl;  in  — , 

tm  (Srnfte,  ernfilid). 
earnestly    (5t-),     adv.    etnjUid), 

angelegentlid). 
earth  (drtb),  s.  (frbe. 
ease,  (ib$),  s.  £eid)tigfeit. 
ea'sier  (ib'ft-),  comp.  letcbter. 
ea'sily  (ib/ft-)  adv.  leidjt. 
ea'sy  (ib/ft),    a.  (eicfjt;   —  chair, 

@otgenftuljl. 
eat  (ibt),  v.  a.  effen. 
eccen'tric  (-§en'-),  a.  excentrifd). 
ech'oing  (ef'-),  a.  uneberbatfenb. 
econ'omy  (ufon'-),  j.  Defonomie ; 

£augf;ialt;  ©fcarfamfeit. 
edge  (ebgtf)),  s.  Sfcanb. 
ed'ifice  (-ft§),  s.  ©ebdltbe. 

edi'tion  (tsbtfd)'5n),  s.  SluSgabe. 
ed'ucate  (-'ju;Feb,t),  v.  a.  er^iefien, 

bitben. 
educa'tion   (-jtuFeb/fcb'n),    s.   (§r* 

$iebung. 
Ed' ward  (-uarb),  n.  pr.  (fbltatb. 
eel  (ftl),  j.  2lal. 


efface'  (-feb/jj')>  t>.  a.  ttertitgen. 
effect',    s.   2BirFung ;    to  that  — , 

ju  bent  3n>eif e,  in  biefem  (Stnne ; 

v.  a.  benMrfen,    betverffteltigen. 
effective,  a.  toirFfam ,   cfecttooft; 

—  ly,  adi\  mtt  SBirfung,  mit 
effect 

egg,  s.  (Ft. 

E'gypt  (rt/b3d}ifet),  w-  pr.  Slegtyp* 
ten. 

Egyp'tian,  (i^bgcblVfcban)  a.  dgty^ 

tm 

eight  (el)t),  wwrn.  acbt. 

eight'een  (eh/tibu),  num.  Ctcfyt^efyn. 

ei'ther  (ib'bfjor,  ei'bljor),  conj.  — 

...  or,    enttoeber  .  .  .  ober ; 

aucb. 
elab'orate  (i-),  a.  au^geatbettet. 
el'dest,  a.  dlteft;  —  born,    erjt* 

geboren. 
el'egant  (-'i-),  a.  elegant,  jterlidj. 
el'ephant,  s.  @(e£bant. 
el'evated  (-'Uttefi-),  a.  Ijod). 
elev'en  (isleto'n),  num.  elf. 
Eli'za  (uteifa),  n.  pr.  (fltfe. 
el'oquence   (-quenf),    s.  93erebt* 

famfeit. 
el'oquent,  a.  betebt. 
else,  adv.  anber^ ,  fonfi,  toeiter; 

—  where,  anber^too. 
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elude'  (Miufeb'),  v.  a.  au$roeid)en, 

entroifdjen. 
embark'    (-barf),    v.  n.    ftd)    ein? 

fc^tffen ;  ftcr;  etnlaffen. 
embar'rassed  (-bar' raft),  a.  in  33er* 

legenr)eit,  serlegen. 
embrace'  (-brer)ts'),  v.  a.  umfaffen. 
embroid'er  (-brent*'-),  v.  a.  fticfen. 
embroid'ery  (-breub'-),  s.  ©ticferei ; 

—  cotton,  @ticfcjarn. 
Em'ily,  n.  pr.  (Emilie. 
em'inent,  a.  aitSgeje-idjnet;  —  ly, 

adv.  in  fjofcem  ©rabe,  dufjerft. 
em'pire  (-'peir),  5.  9^eicf) ,   ^err* 

Waft. 
employ'  (-pleu'),  v.  a.  anroenben, 

braudjen,  perroenben. 
employ'ment  (-pleu'-),  s.  3lnmen= 

bung,  ©ebraud). 
emp'ty,  a.  leer;   v.  a.  leeren. 
ena'bled  (-efc'blb),  a.  itn  <Stanbe. 
encbant'ment   (-tfd)ant'-) ,    s.  33e* 

jauberung,  Sauberei. 
enclose'  (-flor)3'),  v.  a.  einfdjliefsen. 
encore'  (ang;for)r'),    v.   a.   nod)* 

male   tserlangeu,    r)erau3rufen, 

rufen. 
encoun'ter  (-faun'-),  v.  a.  treffen. 
end*  s.  @nbe;  v.  a.  (einem)  i>a$ 

(Snbe  mad)en. 
endeav'our    (-beir/or),   v.   n.    ftcr) 

bemti&en. 
end'less,  a.  enblos,  unenblid). 
endorse',  v.  a.  inbofftren,  giriren. 
endure'  (-bjuftr'),  v.  a.  au3r)alten; 

there  is  no   enduring  it,  e6  ift 

nidjt  gum  SluSfiaiten. 
energet'ic    (-b3d)ef-),    a.    frdftig, 

energifd). 
energy  (-bsd)i),  5.  $raft,  (Snergie. 
enforced'   (-fof)rft'),    a.    ge$roun? 

gen. 
engage'  (-gebbSd)'),  v.  a.  mtetrjen, 

neljmen,  lofen  (@t^e);  auffor* 

bem,    engagiren   ($um  Xan§); 

eintaben;    befcbdftigen;    v.    n. 

ftd)    perpfltdjren,     »erfpred)en; 

to  be  engaged  in  conversation, 

im  ©efprdeh  begrtffen  fetn;  he 

is    engaged    in    a    Manchester 


warehouse,  er  f)at  eine  ©telle 

in  einem  Sflagagin  ju  Sttandjefier ; 

I   am    engaged    two    deep,    id) 

bin    auf  jroei   3-dnje   engagirt 

ober  perfagt. 
engage'ment    (-gefibad)'-) ,    s.  3n? 

fage,  Serfprecfyen,  (Engagement; 

®efd)dft;   (Einlabung. 
engine    (-'b3d)in) ,    s.    SWafdjine, 

SccomoriPe;  —whistle,  $ampf* 

magenpfeife. 
Eng'land  (ing'-),  n.  pr.  (Snglanb. 
Eng'lish  (ing'ltfrf)),  a.  engltfd);  the 

— ,  s.  ba$  (Snglifdje,  b;c  (fng* 

lanber;  —  people,  (£ngldnber. 
Englishman  (ing' lifer)-) ,  s.   @ng* 

lanber. 
engrav'er^  (-greljro'-),  s.  ©rapeur. 
engrav'ing  (-greljh)'-),  s.  .ftupfer* 

ftid),  £oljfd)nirt. 
enhance'  (-l)anfs')»   *>•  «•  ert)5i)en, 

»ergrd§ern,  fteigern.  * 

enjoy'  (-b$d)eu'),  v.  a.  geniegen, 

ffiergnugen  macften ;  beft^en  ;  fya* 

ben ;  I  —  it  much,  fte  (bie  (Suppe) 

fefimeeft   mir  febr  gut;   to  — 

one's  self,  ftcr)  erfreuen,  ftd)  er* 

ge&en,  S3ergnugen  madjen. 
enjoy'ment  (-b3d)eu'-),    s.  ©enufj, 

©ergniigen. 
enlarge'  (-larbsd)'),    v.  a.  erweis 

tern,  au^befinen,  yergro^ern. 
enlight'en  (-leit'n),  v.  a.  erleudjten. 

auffldren. 
enliv'en  (-leim'n),  v.  a.  beleben, 

aufregen. 
enor'mity  (i^nor'-),  s.  Ungebeure, 

®rdp(icb)e,  ©reuel. 
enor'mous  (Unor'mup),   a.  unge; 

btuer. 
enough'  (i^nuf),  adv.  genug. 
enquire'  (-queir') ,    v.   a.   fragen, 

fid)  erfunbigen  nacb. 
enrap'tured  (-tWurb),  a.  entjucft. 
ensnare'  (-fne^r').  v.  a.  setleiten, 

berucf  en. 
ensure'  (-fcbuBr'),    v.  n.  fic^  Per; 

gemiffern;  ftdjern,  frifien. 
en'ter,  v.  a.  u.  n.  geben  in;    to 

—  into  particulars,  ba$  9>ld^ere 
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mittfjeilen ;  to  —  into  the  spirit 

of;  eingefyen  auf. 
enterprise  (-puii),  s.  Unternefy* 

mung. 
entertain'  (-tefm'),  t).  a.  untetJ)a(ten. 
entertaining  (-tefyn'-),  s.  U\\ttxf)aU 

tent. 
entertain'ment  (-teljn'-),  s.  ltnter« 

baltung. 
enthusiastic  (-tbu;ft-),    a.  enfbu; 

ftaflifcf). 
entire'  (-tetr'),  a- ;  — ly,  adv.  ganj ; 

gdnjlidj,  »5Kig. 
enti'tle  (-tet'tl),  o.  a.  beredjtigen. 
entombed'  (-tufimb'),  a.  begraben, 

eingefdjloffen. 
en' trance  (-tranfj),  s.  d?iiigang,  3\\s 

gang;    —  fee,  (gintrittdgelb. 
entrap',  v.  a.  oerleiten. 
entreat'  (-tviljt'),  v.  a.  bitten. 
enu'merate  (Unju1}'m'r»el)l),  v.  a. 

aufjdfjlen. 
envi'rons  (-toei'*r&n$,  en'toisronS), 

s.  tlmgegeub. 
en'vy,  s.  9letb ;    v.    a.    beneiben 

um. 
epidem'ic,  s.  GStyibemte. 
e'qual  (ilj'-)t  v.  a.  gleicfifemmen, 

uberrreffen. 
e'qually  (iff-),  adv.  gletcb,  ebenfo. 
equilibrium,  s.  (5Hetd)genHd)t. 
e'ra  (il)'-)  ?.  Beit, 
ere  (eljr),  adv.  efyer,  becor;  prep. 

»or;  —  long,  in  Jhiqem,  balb; 

—  this,  fcfeon  ttorfier. 
erect'  (t-),  v.  a.  erricbten,  etljeben, 

to   —  one's  self  into ,    ftd)  ets 

fieben,  ftd^  bitben  $u. 
er'ror,  s.  Sitrtljum. 
escapade'  (-fcebV),"  s.  (Siretd). 
escape'  (-feljp'),  v.  n.  entfdjlityfen, 

entgeben,  eiitltnfd)en,  fortgefyeu- 
espe'cial  (-pefd)'al),  a. ;  — ly,  adu. 

befonber,  befonberg. 
estab'lished  (-'lifcfjt),  a.  gegtunbet, 

etablirt. 
estab'lishment  (-'life*)-),  *.  Slnjtalt; 

SnfHtot 
es'timate   (-meljit),   s.   <2d)d£ung; 

Slnfdjlag. 


eternal  (btfrr'-),  a.;    — ly,    adv. 

etoig. 
eupho'niously(ju;fob'ntiup4i),adu. 

wo^lfltngcnb. 
Eu'rope  (iu&'rop),  n.  pr.  (Surepa. 
e'ven    (lb' ton),    a.    eben,    gleicb, 

gerabe  (3aijl);  — ly,  adu.gteid), 

ebenfo,  fcgar,  nur. 
e'vening  (tfj'nm-),  s.  Slbenb. 
event'  (Uncut'),  s.  33egebenbeit, 

©reigmjj;  at  all  — s,  auf  jcben 

mi. 

ev'er,  adv.  je. 

ev'ery,    a.  feber;    aft;    —  body, 

Sebermaun,  Seber;  —  day,  all? 

tdgtidj;  —  thing,  af(e$. 
ev'idence    (-benfj),     s.    3eugnip; 

33etoeiS. 
ev'ident,    a.    — ly,    adu.    augen? 

fcbeinlicfy. 
e'vil  (ilj'tol),  *.  Uebel. 
exact'ly  (eg$-)>  fldw*  genau,  punfts 

lidj. 
exaggerate  (-ab'b$d(}er*eljt),  u.   a. 

ubertreiben. 
exalt'ed  (eg$safjlt'-),  a.  erijoben. 
exam'ine  (egg-),  v.  a.  unterfucfjen, 

ptufen,  eranumren. 
exam' pie  (eg$*am'pO>  *•  93eiftnel ; 

for  — ,  jum  SSeifpiel. 
ex'cavator  (-lr>eb45r),  s.  ©rdber, 

(Srbarbeiter. 
exceedingly  (-fjifyb'-),  adu.  aufer? 

orbentlicb,  uberaug. 
excellence  (-'fjel-tenf),  s.SSevfreff; 

iidjreit. 
ex'cellency  (-fjeMenfji)?  s.  ©orjug, 

trefflidje  ©igenfchaft. 
ex'cellent  (-fjel-),  a.  »ortreffiid). 
except'  (-fjjefct'),  prep,  aufjer. 
exchange'  (-tfd)ebnb^d)'),  5.  9Bed)? 

fef. 
excheq'uer  (-tfd)ef'6r),  *.   Scfta^-' 

fammer. 
excite'  (-petf),  v.  a.  aufregen. 
excuse'  (-fjubs'),  «.  a.  entfcfjulbi? 

gen. 
ex'ecute   (cf^'i^fiubt)?   «•  a-   <*«** 

fubren,  DoHgie^en,  »ortragen. 
execution      (€fg-i;fiu^'fd)'n),     s. 
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2lu$fuf)rung,  93ofljtebung ;  $or; 

trag,  (Spiel. 
ex'ercise  (efa'orijjiete),  *.  Uebutig ; 

93etr<egung ;     Slufgabe ;     @rer* 

citium;  v.   a.   uben,   aueiiiben, 

antoenben,  aufbieten. 
exert'  (eg$--5rt')>  v.  a.  to  —  one's 

self,  fid)  anftrengen. 
exer'tion    (eg$i5r'fcrVn),    $.    3ln* 

ftrengung. 
exhaust'ed    (ege^afT-) ,      a.    er* 

fcf/opft. 
exhib'it  (t$$tfyb'-),  v.  a.  bariegen, 

jeigen. 
exhibi'tion  (tf$;fyubtf<i)'bri)}  s.  3lu3* 

fteflung. 
exhil'arating  (-'ar*etij-),  exhil'arat- 

ive,  a.  erl)eiternb,  angeneljm. 
exist' ence  (egg-ifl'enfj),   s.  Seben; 

in  — ,  bag  erifiirt. 
exot'ic,  a.  auSldnbifcr),  erotifcfc. 
expect',  v.  a.  ertoarten,  fioffen. 
expecta'tion  (-efi'fd)'n),  (Srtcartung, 

$ermut&ung,  Stijnung. 
expense'    (-pen§') ,    5.     9lu3gabe, 

Soften, 
experience   (-pi&'ruenfj),    *.    (fr* 

fafjrung;  v.  a.  erfafcren. 
experiment,  s.  33erfud?. 
expert',  a.  erfafiren,  funbig. 
expire'  (-peir'),  v.  n.  abiaufen. 
explain'  (-plefyn'),  v.  a.  erfldren. 


exploit'  (-pleut'),  s.  Zt)at,  £elben* 

ti)at. 
expo'sure   (-po6'3d)ur) ,    s.  33lofj? 

fie  Hung, 
express',    a.    erprep ;     —    down 

train,  (ftljug  Ijern>urt3 ;    —  up 

train,  (Siljug  anftodrtS. 
ex'quisitely,  adv.  porrreff(ict). 
exten'sive,  a.  au^gebeljnt. 
extent',  s.  Slugbebnung ,  llmfang. 
extinct',  a.  untergegangen,   au$; 

geftorben. 
extinguisher     (-ting'gnifd)-) ,      s. 

Sofdjborn,  Sidjtbutdjen. 
ex'tra,  a.  ertra,  (Srtra  .  .  . ;   — 

accommodation,  tt)eitere,gtdf3ere 

9tdumlicr)feit. 
extract',  v.  a.  auSjiefjen ;    abge* 

nnnnen,  abringen. 
extraordinary  (-tror'-),  a.  aufjers 

orbentlicf),  ungetoftfynlirf). 
extrav'agance    (-ganjj),    s.    33er~ 

fcfjfoenbung. 
extravaganza  (-fa),  $.  (Srtrapanja  ; 

ttiibe  2ftuftfj*u<f ;    $offe. 
extrav'agant,     a.     ertrapagirenb, 

augfcfireitenb,  mafjlos. 
extreme'ly  (-tri&m'-),  adv.  in  60- 

fiem  ©rabe,  ungemein,  gar  fefir, 
eye  (ei),  s.  Stuge ;   Defe ;   De&r; 

v.  a.  anblitfen. 


Fab'ric,  s.  ^abrifat;    @toff. 
face   (fefifj),    s.   Dberpcfte;    ©e* 

ftcfet;   v.   a.   in$  ©eftdjt  fefien, 

entgcgenge&en. 
facil'ity  (-§11'-),  s.  Seicfctigfett. 
fact,  s.  Sbatfadje,  Sa$e,   Urn* 

fianb;    in   — ,    in    ber    £6ar, 

unrflidj. 
fac'tory,   s.  $abrif;    —  chimney, 

ftabriffdjornfiem. 
fad'ed  (fefib'eb),  a.  tierfcfjoffen. 
fail  (fefil),  »•  *'.  mangelbaft  fetn, 

ermangeln,  eS  perfefilen,  feine 

<§ad}e  nicfct  fonnen,  ft'dt)  irren ; 

they    have    failed    in    seizing, 


eg  ift  tr)nen  nicr)t  gelungett  feftj 

junefimen. 
fail'ure    (fefel'jur),  s.    -Hftijjltngen, 

oerungludfte    9(uffur)rurtg    ober 

$robuction  (»on  SWufif) :  S3an^ 

fecott. 
faint  (fefint),  a.  fd)niach. 
fair  (fefir),  a.  fcubfcr),  fc^on ;  offen, 

freimutbig;  ebrlid);bittig,  recht. 
fair'ly  (febr'-),   adv.  gefiorig,  ge^ 

rabeju,  offen;  orbentlid),n)irflid). 
fai'ry  (fe^'~),  a.  feenfiaft. 
fall  (fabl),  *.  %a\\]  v.  n.  fatten; 

to  —   asleep,    etnfdjlafen ;   — 

in  love  with,  ftcr)  fcerlieben  tn. 
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fall'ing  (.fa!);'-),  «■  fallen. 
fal'low  (-'(o),    a.  brad);    —  field, 

Sfcac&felb. 

false  (faljljj),  a.  fa  1(d) ;  to  play 
one  — ,  fid)  unreblid)  beneijmen 
gegen. 

false'hood  (fabljjj'ijub) ,  s.  §alfd); 
tjeit,  Uuirafyrbeit. 

fam'ily,  s.  ^amilte;  —  connexions, 
5amtUenver6inbutt(jen;  —  doc- 
tor, £au$ar$t. 

fa'mous  (fefy'muj;),  a.  beritljmt. 

fancy  (-'fji),  *.  (Sinbtfbung,  (Grille ; 

—  doeskin,    nrobifd)e  2>oeffin ; 

—  slippers  in  wool  work,  in 
JHMc  gejlicf te  $antoffeltt ;  v.  n. 
benfen,  glauben. 

fantas'tic,  a.  fonberbar,  pbantaftifd). 
far  (far),  adv.  fern,  luett ;  —  off, 

toett  bauon,  toeit  entfernt. 
fare  (feljr),  *.  ftubdobn,  tfabiin-ettf. 
fare'well  (feijr'uel) ,   s.  Sebeir-oljl; 

to  bid  — ,  Sebeluobl  fagen. 
farm   (farm),   s.  Sanbgttt;    v.  a. 

werpacfjteu,  ^acbten. 
far'mer  (far'-),  s.  Sanbbauer,  $acb> 

tcr. 
far'ther  (fai'bfjor),  adv.  tueiter. 
fas'cinating   (-'fjUnel)-) ,    a.  begaiu 

bernb. 
fash'ion  (fafcb'bn),  5.  3)ZoDe ;  v.  a. 

geftalten,  btlben. 
fash'ionable  (fafdj'6n*a>bl),  a.  ma 

bifeb,  mobern,  betiebt. 
fast  (faft),  a.  it.  adv.  feft;  fdjnell. 
fas' ten  (fa§'n),    v.  a.  befefiigen, 

aumadjen. 
fastening  (fafjV-ing),   s.  33anb, 

£afen. 
fat,  a.  fctt,  bid5. 
fate  (ftfy),  s.  (Sdncffal. 
fa'ther  (fa'bbor),  s.  93ater. 
fatherland   (fa'fbor-),    5.    33ater* 

Ianb. 
fath'om  (fablj'&m),  v.  a.  ergruru 

ben. 
fatigue'  (-ti^gf),*.  (Srnmbung,  9fo? 

ftrengung. 
fatigued'  (-tibgff),  a.  mube. 
fatiguing  (-tibgf-),  a.  ermubenb. 


fault  (fafylt),  j.  gebler;    to   find 

—  with,  tabeln. 
fa'vour  (febVr),   s.  ©unfi,   ©e* 

fadigfnt;    33anbfd)leife ;    v.  a. 

beeljren. 
fa'vorable  (feijVr-),    a.;    — bly, 

adv.  gunftig. 
fa'vorite(febVr;tt),  a.  begunftigt; 

fiieblinge...:   ©unfiling,  Sicb^ 

ling;  £iebling$fyi»>l. 
fear   (ftfjr),    s.  fturdjt;    no  —  of 

that,  baser  ifi  mir  nid)tbange; 

v.  n.  furd)ten. 
fear'ful  (pfjr'ful),    a.  ftttdjterlid) ; 

—  looking  furcbtbar  augfefyenb. 
fearlessness  ((%'-),  *.  ^UVCTjtloftg* 

fell,  £u(jn|eit. 
feast  (ftyjl),  s.  %t% 
feat  (fifjt),  5.  £bat. 
feath'er  (febb'-),  s.  fybex. 
fea'ture  (ftb'tfdjur),  s.  ©eftcbtSgug ; 

^tnnjcid)en,  Sfterfmal. 
fee  (fib),  s.  ©ebtiljr,  ©elb. 
feed  (fifyb),   v.  a.   futtern;  —  ing 

time,  gutter  je  it. 
feel  (j!l)l),  v.  a.  u.  n.  fublen,  ttabr* 

nebmen;   —  sure,   ftd)er  few; 

—  cramped,    ^rampf  fuf)len; 
I  — ,  mir  ijh 

feel'ing  (ftyl'-),  s.  ©efiibl. 
feel'ingly  (tyi'-),  adv.  mit  ©efubl, 

gefu()l»cU. 
felic'itate  (ftslifj'i-tefyt),  v.  a.  ©lucf 

ttntnfcben  (upon,  ju). 
felic'ity  (fcltfc'i-),  s.  ©lu(f. 
fel'low  (-*lo),  s.  33urftf)e,    Sftann, 

2ttenfdj,  £er  I;  — student,  Uni* 

fcerfttatefreunb. 
felt,  pret.  it.  pp.  tton  feel, 
felt,   s.    %iiy,    a    —    broad-brim, 

ein  breitfram^iger  §i(jbut. 
fence  (fcn§),  s.  3aun. 
fenc'ing  (fen§'-),    s.    ^ed)ten ;   — 

master,  ftedVmeifter. 
fend'er,  s.  £erbgitter. 
fero'cious    (ft^rof;'fcr)uf),    a.  totlb, 

grimmig. 
fes'tive,  a.  fefi(id). 
festiv'ity  s.  ^eft(id)feit,  gejl. 
fetch  (fetfd)),  v.  a.  bolen. 
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fe'ver  (jtfjVr),  s.  ftitkex. 

fe'verish  (jifj'ir>'r4fd\),  a.  fxebe- 
rtfrf),  fie&erfjaft. 

few  (fjuh),  a.  a  — ,  ein  paav,  eintge, 
loenige. 

fidel'ity.  y.  $reue. 

field  (ffljlb),  *.  $elb;  3agb$ug, 
Sagb;  —  of  action,  jtantvf' 
pla£,  (Sdjctuplafc ;  in  the  — s,  auf 
bem  ftelbe,  auf  bcm  Sanbe. 

field'er  (frfylb'-),  s.  ganger  (ini 
(SricfetfyieO. 

fierce  (ftfirjj  ),  a.;  — ly,  ado.  toilb, 
grimmig,  fceftig. 

fifty,  num.  funfjig. 

fight  (feit),  j.  (Sefecfjt;  to  make  a—, 
fed)ten;  v.  a.  fedjten,  fid)  buel; 
liren  mtt. 

fig'ure  (ftg'jfcr),  s.  Sigur;   3tffer. 

file  (feil),  s.  3?eifie,  $afr. 

fill,  v.  a.  fuflen:  reFleiben($otien) ; 
—  up,  auefuHen;  fid)  fuflen. 

fi'nally  (fei'-),  adu.  enblicr),  ttlfrfct. 

find  (fetnb),  v.  a.  jtnbeu,  fucfjen, 
r)cleu,  au^jtnbig  madden. 

fine  (fein),  a.  fein,  fd)5n. 

fine  (fein),  v.  a.  ftrafen. 

finesse',  s.  gefoljett,  ^tneffe. 

fin'ger  (ftng'g'r),  s.  finger. 

finish  (-'ifd)),  v.  a.  enbigen,  Been* 
ten,  soflenben,  fertig  mad)en, 
aufeffen;  to  have  — ed,  fertig 
fein  mtt;  — ed,  ttoUenber. 

fire  (feir),  s.  $;euer;  —  irons, 
^amineifen,  .Ramingeratfi ;  — 
man,  <§tyri£cmnann;  —  proof, 
feuerfefi;  —  shovel,  ^feuer* 
fcfcaufel. 

firm  (form),  a.  feft;  s.  ^irma. 

first  (forft),  a.  it.  adv.  erft,  juerit ; 
the  — ,  ber  Qfrfte;  —  class, 
Ghrfte  ber  Piaffe;  —  class  car- 
riage, SBagen  ber  erften  $(affe ; 
at  — ,  guerft:  —  rate,  »orj|ug* 
ltd),  trefflid),  auSgejeicfmet  (at, 
fit);  —  thing,  baS  @rfte. 

first' ly  (forft'-),  adv.  erftlid),  crftenS. 

fish  (ftfcf,),  s.  $ifa  ;  -  pond,  ftifcfc; 
teidj;  v.  n.  ftfdjen,  angeln. 

fish'ing  (ftfd)'-),  ppr.  Son  fish;  — 


hoots,  2Banerftt'efe(n ;  —  tackle, 
Slngetgercirt). 

fit,  s.  9lnfaU. 

fit,  v.  a.  r-erfeijen  mit. 

fit'ted,  a.  geeignet,  paffenb. 

five  (fehv),  num.  funf;  — barred 

gate,  fitnfriegeiige  ©atter. 
fix.  v.  a.  —  on  one,    genau    be* 

ftintmeu    ober    ermittelu,    feft* 

fefcen. 
fix'ed  (jfff!),a.  feft;  to  get  — ,  un* 

freiveglid)  irerben. 
flag,   s.  ^fafjne;   v.   n.   ermatten, 

nad)Iaffen. 
fla' grant  (fief)'-),  a.  offenfunbtg. 
fiam'ing  (flehm'-),a.  flammenb,  ia 

bernb,  breunenb. 
flan'nel,  s.  gianett;  —  vest,  %{a- 

netfroefte. 
flash  (flafdl),   s.  —  of  lightning, 

fefife. 
flat,  a.  matt ;  —  bottomed,  flacr)? 

bobig. 
flat'ter,"  v.   a.  fd)metcf>eln. 
fleet'ing  (fli^t'  ),  a.  fludrtig. 
flex'ible,  a.  bicgfctm. 
fling,  v.  a.  irerfen ;  —  about,  u\m 

fierirerfen. 
float  (flofit),  v.  n.  fliefjeit,  fdjtotm* 

men. 
float'ing   (flof)t'-),   a.    fd}toe&enb, 

unftcrjer  ((5aptta(). 
flood  (flub),  v.  a.  uberfcfjntemmen. 
floor  (floftr),  s.  %u$brt>en,  <Stctf; 

merf. 
floss,  s.  —  silk,  ftlcrettfeibe. 
flounce  (jlaunp).  s.  %a\bd. 
flour  (jlaur),  s.  SWefil. 
flow'er    (ftau'-),    s.    53(ume;   — 

painting,  Slitmenmaterei. 
flute  (fluht).  *  Slote. 
flut'ter,  v.  n.  flattern. 
fly    (jfci),    .v.   ^Itcge;    —  fishing, 

Stngeln  mit  ^(iegen. 
fly'ing  (flei'-),  a.  fiegenb,  eilig. 
foe  (for)),  5.  ^einb. 
fog  (fogf),  s.  9tefcel. 
foil  (feul)  *.  9tapier. 
folks  (fofif^),  s.  Seute. 
fol'low(-'lo),  v.  a.  fctgen,  befolgen. 
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fol'ly,  s.  Sborfieit,  8hi$fd)ti>eifung. 

foment',  v.  a.  bdljen,  roafdjen. 

fond,  a.  to  be  —  of,  febr  lieben, 
fefir  gem  ftaben,  gem  effen. 

font,  s.  Saufftein. 

food  (fup),  s.  gutter,  ©peife, 
(Sffeit. 

fool  (fubl),  s.  £bor,  9?arr. 

fool'ish  (fuftt'ifd)),  a.  tfiorid)t,  nar* 
rifd),  labpifcfi. 

foot  (fut),  *.  &ufj ;  on  — ,  ju  ftupe ; 
to  set  on  — ,  in  ben  ©ang 
fefcen;  —  path,  ftuftoeg;  — 
step,  ftuptapfe,  ftuptritt. 

for,  prep,  fur,  ate;  nadj;  fitr, 
ju ;  »or,  dug,  toegen ;  —  supper, 
gum  Slbenbeffen  ;  now  —  a  gallop 
down  the  park,  je^t  ben  $arf 
binunter  galoptrt;  now  —  it, 
je£t  barauf  loS;  now  —  an- 
other, je£t  ein  anbre$;  —  a 
short  time,  auf  Furje  Beit',  — 
an  age,  fett  langet  3eit;  — 
hours,  flunbenlang ;  —  a  mile 
or  two,  em  toaar  3fletlen  \x>eit; 
—  a  while,  etne  3ett  lang. 

for,  conj.  benn. 

forbid',  v.  a.  untetfagen. 

forbid'ding,  a.  abfcbretfenb. 

force  (febr£),  s.  .Rraft ;  v.  a.  gunns 
gen,  notbigen. 

forebod'ing  (fobr*bo6b'-) ,  s.  916* 
nung. 

fore'head  (for'eb),  s.  <Sttm. 

for'eign  (for'in),  a.  au^lanbifdj. 

for'eigner  (for' in* o r) ,  s.  9{u3ldns 
ber,  ftrembe. 

fore'man  (foijr'-),  s.  Dbmann. 

foresee'  (fof^tb/),  v.  a.  Border* 
fefien. 

for'est,    s.  %ox%  2Balb. 

fore'thought  (fcbr'tbabt),  s.  33or* 
bebadjt. 

forewarn'  (fofymtabm'),  v.  a.  vox* 
fjerfagen. 

for'feit  (for' fit),  *.  $fanb;  v.  a. 
sertmtfen,  einbufjen. 

forg'ery  (fobrbsdj'-)  *.  <5dlfc^ung. 

forget',  v.  a.  ttergeffen. 

forget'ful  (-ful),  a.  tterge&ftd). 


forgiv'ing  (-gin?'-),  a.  terfobnlidj. 
forgot'ten,  pp.  »on  forget, 
form,  s.  ftorm,  ©cftatt;  v.  a.  biU 

ben,  fcfyliefjen;  v.  n.  fid)  formi* 

ren  (into,  ju). 
form'al,  a.  — ly,  adv.  fovmltdj,  Xt* 

gelmdpig. 
formal'ity,  s.  $orm(td)Feit. 
for'mer,  a.  — ly,  adv.  erjfrre,  ttortg, 

efjemalig,  efyemalS,  fruber. 
forsake'  (-$ebF) ,   v.  a.   verlaffen. 
forswear'    (-puefit') ,    v.    a.    »er* 

fcfitvoren. 
forth  (fofirtb),  adv.  fort,  tyerttor; 

—  rushing,  bemorfiurgenb. 
fort'night  (fort'nett),   s.  ttiergefin 

Sage, 
for'tunate  (-'tfd)U*nef)t)i  <*•  g(u  cfltdj. 
for' tune     (for'tfd)'n)  ,     s.     ©lutf, 

©lutf^gottin,    ftortuna;    $er* 

mogen. 
for' ward  (-'uarb),  adv.  voxtoaxti, 

au3;  v.  a.  jufdjicfeit. 
'  foul  (faul),  a.  trube,  fd)lecfct  (3Bet* 

ter);  —  play,  Unrebiidjfeit. 
found  (faunb),  pret  u.  pp.  »on 

find, 
found  (faunb),  v.  a.  grunben. 
found'ery  (faunb'-),  s.  ©ie§erei. 
fount' ain  (fauut'in),    s.    (Storing; 

brunnen,  Fontaine, 
four  (fof)r),  num.  »ier;  —  post, 

oierbodig. 
fourth  (fobrtb),  num.   toierre ;   s. 

^Stertel. 
frame  (fte&m),  s.  Cabmen,  ©e* 

fteH ;  v.  a.  etnra^men. 
frantic,  a.  roa^nftnnig. 
fraud  (ftabb),  s.  S3etmg. 
freak  (friftf),  s.  (SinfaH,  ©rifle, 
free  (frib),  a.  frei. 
free'dom  (frib'bum),  *.  ^retbeit. 
free'hold  (fril^'bofilb),  s.  —  pro- 
perty, ^reigut. 
free'ly  (frtb'-),  adv.  teidjltdj. 
freeze  (frib^),  v.  n.  frieren,  ges 

frteren. 
French   (frentfcb),   a.  frangoftfdj; 

^ran^6ftfd)e- 
fren'zy  (-'ft),  s.  SSBafenftnn,  3But^. 
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fre'quent  (frilj'-),    a.;    — ly,  adv. 

(jdujtg. 
frequent'   (frequent'),     v.  a.    oft 

feefudjen. 
fresh  (frefd)),  a.  frifd). 
friend  (frenb),  s.  ftreunb. 
frigh'ten  (fteit'n),  v.  a.  erfdjreden. 
fright'ful  (freit'ful),  a.  entfefclid), 

fc&redlicr). 
fringe  (frinb^d)),  s.  ftranfen. 
from  prep.  oon  (au3),  roeg. 
front  (frunt),  s.  ©tirn ;  93orl;embs 

djen;    in  —  (of),  »or;    »orn ; 

—  row,  SSorberreilje. 
fros'ty,  a.  frofiig,  fait, 
frown'ing  (fraun'-),  a.  ftnfier. 
froz'en  (froljd'n),  a.  gefroren. 
fruit  (fruljt),  s.  ftrucfjt;  Dbfi. 
fry  (frei),  s.  93rut,  <SJegudt)t. 
fry'ing  (frei'-),  p^r.  bratenb ;   — 

pan,  93ratpfanne. 


Fu'chsia  (fju'fc^tsa),  s.  $ttd)fta. 

fulfill'  (ful-),  v.  a.  erfullen. 

full  (ful),    a.   »ofl;   —  buttomed 

wig,  Slllongeperitcfe. 
full'y   (ful'i),    adv.   voU ,    ttoltig, 

ooflfidnbig. 
ful'someiy  (ful'pum-),  adv.  Wtber* 

ltd),  flarf. 
fun,*.  ©cfierj,  @pajji;  SSergnttgen; 

to  make  —  of,    fetnen  €>d)frg 

Ireiben  mil,  neden. 
funnel,  s.  Sridjter. 
funny,  a.  ^offtrltc^,  fya^fiafl. 
fur'bish  (-'bifd)),  v.  a.  —  up,  auf* 

poltreu,  aufpufcen. 
fur'ther   (-tybx),  adv.  toeiler. 
fu'ry  (fiu  I)'-),  s.  SCButfi. 
fusee'  (ftu^ftl)'),  s.  3unber,  Sunb* 

fdjtoanwt. 
fu'ture  (fju'tfdjur),  a.  gulunftig. 


gai'ety   (gefi';i;ti),    s.   £eiterfeit, 

ftropdjfeit. 
gain  (geljn),  v.  a.  getoinnen,  er* 

langen,   befommen;    v.  n.   jus 

sorgefjen  (Uljr). 
gale  (gefil),  s.  3Btnb. 
gal'lery,  s.  ©alette. 
gal'lop,    s.    ©alop;    v.   n.   galo* 

fciren. 
game  (geljm),   s.  (Spiel;   $artie ; 

SBtlbpret;  —  at  cards,  .ftarlen* 

fyiel. 
gap,  s.  Deffnung,  Sucfe. 
garden  (gar'bn),  s.  ©arlen. 
gar'dener  (gar'bnsor),  s.  ©drtner. 
gar'ment    (gar'-),   s.   $leibung$* 

ftud. 
gar'ret  (gar'-),  s.  23oben. 
gas,  s.  @a$;  —  fittings,  ©aSein* 

rtdjtung;  —  light,  ©aglidjt. 
gate  (gefit),  *.  S^er,  ©alter, 
gath'er   (gabfi'-),    v.  a.   pfiuden; 

v.  n.  |td)  fammeln,  ftd)  jufant* 

menjieljen. 
gauzy  (gafig'i),  a.  ga^ettarlig. 

(SngltffcbeutfdjeS  2B8rterbu$. 


gave  (gefih)),  pret.  oon  give, 
gaw'ky  (galji'i),  a.  lolpifd),  albem 
gay    (gefc),    a.   bunt,    gldngenb: 

fetter;    fro&tid). 
gaze  (ge^),  s.  (jiarre)  Slid,  2ln* 

gajfen. 
gazette'  (-fef),  s.  3eiiung;  to  get 

into  the  — ,   al3  SSanfrotlirer 

angejetgt  toerben. 
gem  (b3d)em),  s.  Jtleinob. 
gen'eral  (b3d)en'-),   a.  atlgemein ; 

as  a  —  thing,   in  ber  9tegel; 

—  post-office,  <§auptpoftamt. 
generally (b^djen'-),  adu.imSUIge* 

meinen,  uberljaupr,  getocljniid). 
genera' tion  (b$djenser*elj'fdyn) ,  s. 

®efd)led)t. 
ge'nius     (b$d)il)'-) ,     s.    ©eniuS ; 

©eift;   talent, 
gentleman    (b$d)en'~),    s.    «§err ; 

gentlemen !  meine  «£>erren ! 
geographical   (b$d)i*o*graf -) ,    a. 

geograpfjtfd). 
geog'raphy  (b^d)i;og'-),    ©eogra- 

ijfite. 
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geolog'ical  (bSd)Uo4obt3d)'-) ,  a. 
geologifd). 

George  (badjorbgd)),  n.  pr.  ©eorg. 

gera'nium  (bgcburcl)'-),  s.  (Stord); 
fdjnabel. 

Ger'man  (bacher*-),  s.  !Deutfd)e ;  a. 
beutfd). 

Ger'many  (bgdjer'-),  s.  !Deutfd> 
lanb. 

get,  u.  a.  friegen,  befommen,  fid) 
oerfcfiaffen,  fangen,  bolen,  er* 
batten,  faufen;  erttnrfen,  mat 
d>en,  laffeit ;  treflFen,  jeicbnen; 
betoegen,  fiberreben,  oerm&gen; 
to  have  got,  ljaben ;  what  have 
you  got?  toag  i)aht  3br?  (ju 
cffen) ;  —  the  horses  in  their 
work,  bie  $ferbe  in  ©ang 
bringen;  — the  lock  picked,  bag 
(Sdjlofj  aufbrechen  laffen ;  —  it 
mended,  ibn  augbeffern,  madden 
laffen ;  —  one's  self  into  trouble, 
ftd)  Unannebmlicbfeiten  $u$ie* 
hen;   —  ready,  fertig  madjen; 

—  in,  befommen,  eintreiben 
(©djulben);  —  out,  beraugbe* 
fommen;  —  through,  butch* 
macben,  ooUenben;  —  up,  etn* 
ric&ten,  arrangiren..,  ju  (Stanbe 
bringen,  anferttgen,  mad)en; 
lernen;  v.  n.  gelangen,  fom* 
men,  ftd)  begeben,  geben;  toer; 
ben;    —  at  it,    bajufommen; 

—  to  sleep,  einfchlafen;  —  to 
work,  atbetten;  —  into  years, 
in  bie  Safyte  fommen,  alt  wer* 
ben;  — into  disorder,  in  Unor* 
bnung  geratben ;  —  dark,  short, 
stout,  stung  etc.,  bunfel,  futj, 
fiarf,  geftoc&en  ic.  roerben ;  —  to 
like  it,  bafyin  fommen,  baran 
©efatten  ju  finben;  —  cold, 
fid)  erfdlten;  —  along,  sor* 
todrtgfommen,  roeiter  fommen; 

—  along  with,  fid)  madjen  fiber, 
anfangen;  —  back,  juritcffonu 
men;  — 'down,  hewnier?  ober 
abfteigen;  —  home,  nad) 
«§aufe  fommen ;  —  in,  terttaut 
toerbeit     (with ,     mit) ;       — 


—  off,  —  out,  abfteigen;  ante 
fietgen;  —  on,  ttonodrtgfom? 
men,  fortfdjrciten ;  —  out, 
berauggeben ;  —  up,  auffteben ; 
ftcigen  (im  $retfe). 

gift,  s.  ®abe,  ®efd)enf. 

gig,  s.  (Sabrtolet. 

gilt,  a.vetgolbet ; — edged,  mit@olb* 
fc&nitt;  —lettered,  mitgolbenen 
93ud)ftaben,  mit  golbenem  Xitel. 

ginger  (bgc&in'bgcfcer),  s.  Sngroer; 

—  bread,  *Pfefferfnchen ,  8eb* 
fucften. 

giraffe'  (bgcbi-),  s.  ©traffe. 

gird'er  (g5rb'-)>  s.  Xrdger,  §aupU 
balfen. 

girl  (gorl),  s.  SWdbdjen. 

give  (gift),  v.  a.  gebeu ;  jum  93efien 
geben,  ftngen;  to  —  one's  self 
to,  ftdj  hingeben,  ftcfc  toibmen; 

—  away,  roeggeben;  —  in,  nae&s 
geben;  —  up,  aufgeben;  I  — 
it  up,  id)  gebe  eg  auf,  id)  er* 
rathe  eg  nicht. 

glad,  a.  — ly.  adv.  frob,  freubig, 
gern;   I  am  — ,  eg  freut  mid). 

glance  (-§),  s.  35licf. 

glare  (glebr),  s.  blenbenbe  ©ian$. 

glass,  s.  ©lag. 

gla'zier  (gleb'gdj&r),  s.  ©lafer. 

gleam  (glibm),  s.  @trahl. 

glean  (gliljn),  v.  a.  nadjtefen;  to 
go  —  ing,  Slebrentefen  geljen, 
9lachlefe  fatten. 

glee  (gltl)),  s.  mebrftimmige  Sieb. 

glen,  s.  %i)(d. 

glimpse,  s.  (Sdjimmer. 

glis'tening  (gli^'nsing),  s.  ©lifcern, 
@chtmmem. 

globe  (glohb),  s.  (Srbfugel,  @rbe. 

gloom'y  (glu^m'i),  a.  bttfier,  bunfel. 

glo'rious  (-up),  — ly,  adv.  1)tXX; 
lid),  ^rdchtig. 

glove  (gluto),  s.  ^anbfd)ut). 

gnaw  (nalj),  v.  a.  nagen. 

go,  v.  n.  gehen,  faljren;  ftc^  nei* 
gen  (Xag) ;  here  goes,  bier  gefit 
t$  log ;  there  he  goes,  ba  fliegt, 
fdlit  er  bin ;  so  here  goes !  bas 
ijer  jugefcblagen !   —  into  the 
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ditch,   in  ben  ©raben  ftiirjen; 

—  on,  toeiter  fafiren,  fortfaft; 
ren ;  cor  ftcb  gefjen ;  to  have 
nothing  to  —  on  with ,  nid)t$ 
ju  tbun  fiaben;  —  out,  auS- 
gefien;    —   round,   gehen  urn; 

—  up,  in  bte  ^66e  geb^en,  jtei; 
gen  (^afciere);  —  through, 
burebmacben ;  burcbgefien. 

God,  *.  ©ctt. 

godsend,  s.  unertoarteter  ©ehrinn, 

uncerljoffter  S&ottfyil. 
god'dess,  s.  ©ottin. 
going    (goh'-),  ppr.  ».  go ;    to  be 

—  to,  geijen,  retfen  nacf) ;  im 
23egrijfe  feiit  $u,  eben  toollen, 
gebenfen. 

gold  (gofytb),  s.  ©olb;  —  dust, 
©olbftaufc;  —  thread,  ©olbfa; 
ben. 

gold'en  (goljlb'-),  a.  golben. 

gone  (gon),  pp.  »on  go. 

good  (gub>),  a.  gut;  to  be  — 
enough  to,  bte  ©itte  baben  $u, 

—  bye!  Slbieu !  —  looking,  gut 
auSfebenb,  bubfeb ;  —  natured, 
gutmutljig;  s.  ©ute$. 

good'ness  (guljb'-),  s.   ©lite. 

goods  (gub>0),  s.  pi.  ©uter;  — 
train,  @uter$ug. 

goose  (gufyp),  s.  ©an$. 

got,  pret.  oon  get. 

government  (gun/-),  s.  9?egierung. 

gown  (gaun),  s.  5lmtofletb;  S^ocf ; 
Jtleib  (ber  §rauen). 

grace  (grebf;),  s.  Slnmutf),  5trttg; 
feit;  SHacbftcbt;  Sifcbgebet;  — s, 
pi.  Steiffoiel;  with  a  good  — , 
tntt  gutem  3luftanbe ;  five  minu- 
tes — ,  auf  5  9ftinuten9£acf)ficf)t. 

grace'ful  (grefyjj'fuO*  «•  reijenb, 
fcb&n,  gtaci'63. 

grad'ually  (-'ju-),  adv.  aflmctftg. 

grain  (grefyn),  v.  a.  —  in  wain- 
scot, marmortreu,  dbern. 

gram'mar,  s.  (Spradjleljre. 

grand,  a.  grc§,  erfjaben. 

grant,  v.  a.  $ugeftel)en,  getodljren; 
— ed,  au^gemadjt. 

grapes  (gteb>g),   s.  pi.  Xrauben. 


grass,  s.  ©ra3;  —  plot,   ©rags 

plafc. 
grate  (grebt),  s.  ©ttter,  jtaminrofi. 
gratification    (-feb'fcb'n),    $.    23e* 

friebigung,  Stnne^mlicbfeit,  3?er* 

gnugen,  §reube. 
grat'ify  (-/ei),   v.   a.   befriebtgen, 

jufrieben  fletten,  erfreuen. 
grat'ifying  (-fet-ing),  a.   befriebi* 

genb,  erfreulicr). 
grave  (grebir-),  s.  ©rab. 
grease  (gtifjfj),    s.  %ttt)  —  spot, 

ftettflecfen. 
great  (grebt),  a.  grofj ;  — ly,  adv. 

in  einem  Ijofien  ©rabe,  fef)r. 
great'ness  (grebY-),  s.  ©rdfje. 
green  (griljn),  a.  grun;  — house, 

©efrdebsfiaug. 
Greenwich    (grtbn'itfdj) ,    n.    pr. 

©tabt  an  ber  Xfiemfe  mit  be? 

rubmtem  (SeefjoetyttaL 
grey  (grefi),  a.  gran, 
grid'iron  (-'eisorn),  s.  93ratrofi. 
grieved  (gril)tt?b),  a.  to  be  —  at, 

betrubt  fetn  itber. 
grind  (greinb),  v.  a.  fcbleifen. 
gro'cer  (grob'pbr),  s.  Sftatertaltft ; 

— 's  shop,  aJiatertalbanblung. 
groom  (grubjn),  s.  <Stattfnecf)t. 
groom'ing  (grufytn'-),  s.   Shifpufc. 
gross,  a.  ftarf ;  grob. 
ground  (graunb),  s.  ©runb,  33o? 

ben,   ^fafc;    —  floor,  (trbge* 

fdjo§. 
ground  (graunb),  pp.  »on  grind; 

—  glass,  matt  gefcfjliffene  @fa6. 
grouse  (graup),  s.  2Balbbubn. 
grow  (grolj),  v.  n.  toaebfen,  h)er« 

ben;  v.  a.  jieb^en,  bauen. 
grum'ble,  v.  n.  murren,  brumnten 

(at,  uber). 
guarantee'  (garsanstib^'),  v.  a.  ftc^Ctt 

fur,  garantiren. 
guard   (garb),    s.   9Bad)e;    «§ut; 

©arbe,    ©arbift;    Sonbucteur, 

(Sc^afftter ;  S3efa^,  93crbe ;  95anb; 

to  be  on  one's  —  auf  ber  <£ut 

fein;  v.  a.  beroad)en. 
guess   (gcj$),  r.    a.  mut^ma^en, 

sermutben,  erraiben. 
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guest  (gejt),  j.  ©aft. 

guide  (geib),  s.  $uBter,$Beglveifer. 

guin'ea   (gin'ni),   s.   ®uinee;    — 

pig,  *Dicerfd}ttemdKn. 
gunpowder  (-ipau-),  s.  $uber. 
gut,  v.  a.  augbreuneu. 


gut'ter,  s.  ®offe. 

gymna'sium  (bgd)im;nelj'ftsOm),  *. 

Xurnplafc,    $tafc    fur  JtDr^er? 

ubungen. 
gyra'tion  (bgcfit;refi'fdyn),  s.  $reig* 

beroegung,  ©djuungung. 


Hab'erdashery ,    s.    $uqtt>aaten, 

^ufchmaren. 
hab'it,  s.  ©etoofinfiett. 
hair    (tjefir),   s.  <£aar;    —  brush, 

£aarbitrfie;    —  pin,   £aarna* 

bet ;  —  wash,  «§aartoaffer. 
hale  (Befit),  a.  ftifcfi,  gejnnb. 
half  (fiaf),  a.  fialb ;  —  a  crown,  eme 

fialbe  .Krone ;  —  dozen,  ein  fiat* 

beg  $)u|$enb  ;  an  hour  and  a  — , 

anbertfiatb  (gtunbe ;  s.  £d(fte. 
hall   Q)fyl),   s.  £afte,  SSorfaal; 

.^errenfiaug,  @ur,  ©i£. 
hallo(o)'  (-luff),  int.  ^attof) ! 
ham,  s.  (§>d)infen. 
ham'per,  s.  $acfforb. 
hand,  s.  £anb ;  3Menerin;  ©fciet; 

at  —  bet  ber  <§anb ,  f.  close ; 

to  get  one's  horse  in  — ,    bag 

^ferb  fefl  in  bie  <§anb  nefimen  ; 

to   get  out  of  — ,  abmacfien; 

to  take  off  one's  hands,  ein  em 

abnefimeu;  v.  a.  reicfien,  geben; 

fufiren,  geleiten;  —  over,  aug*, 

etnfydnbigen. 
hand'iwork  (-uurf),  s.  «§anbarbeit, 

Slrbeit. 
hand'kerchief    (tjanf et'tfcfiif),    s. 

§alttvL%,  %u&),  Safdjentudj. 
hand'le    (-'I),    s.  «§enfet,    <§tiet, 

©riff;  v.  a.  Ijanbfiaben  ;  mifcfien. 
hand'some    (tjan'^um),  a.  fjubfdj, 

fd)5n,  artig,  anftdnbig. 
hang,  v.  a.  fidngen;  —  up_,  oitf* 

Jjdngen. 
han'som,  s.  9lrt  ftiafet. 
happen,  v.  n.  ftcfi  eteignen,  ge* 

fdjefien,  jugeben. 
hap'piness,  s.  ©ludf. 
naP'py5  <*•  gIMlid);  I  am  -—  to, 

eg  freut  micB  ju.. 


hard  (Barb),  a.  l)art;  titcfirig,  ge« 

ttattig;    fcfiwet;    to    be   —   at 

work,   tiidjtig  barauf  togatbei* 

ten;  —hitting,  berbeg <Sdjtagen. 
hard'ihood  (fjarb'i^fiufib),  s.  $ufin* 

Beit,  SSermeffenBeit. 
hard'ly  (f)arb'-),   adv.  fcfitoerlid), 

mit  3ftufie,  faum. 
hare  (fjc!)r),  s.  £afe. 
hark  (tjarf),  int.  65re!  f)ord)! 
harm  (Barm),  s.  <Sd)abe. 
har'monize  (fjar'nto^neig),  u.  a.  ttt 

(Sinftang  bringen;  u.  n.  fiarmo* 

ntren,  ubereinftimmen,  paffen  jn. 
har'mony  (^ar'-)5  *•  ^armonie. 
har'ness  (t)ar'-),   s.  ©efdjirr;  — 

room,    ©efdjirrfammer;    v.  a. 

anfdjirren. 
harsh  (Batfcfc),  a.  raufi,  unange; 

nefim. 
harts'horn  (Bartg-),  *•  £trfd)fiorn. 
har'vest  (fiar'roefl),  s.  @rnte;  — 

time,  (Srntejeit. 
haste  (^efifl),  s.  (Site ;  to  make  — , 

eilen;  to  be  in  — ,  (Site  Baben. 
hast' en  (J)efi£'n),  v.  n.  eilen. 
hast'y  (tjeBfl'i),  a.  Bafiig,  eitig. 
hat,  s.  ^ut;    —  band,   J^utbanb, 

^ntfd)itnr;    —    reviver,    ^ut; 

burjie. 
hate  (Befit),  v.  a.  Baffen ,  »erab; 

fcBeuen ;  I  —  eg  tfl  mir  BocBji 

jurciber. 
havan'na  (^a?h)an'na) ,  s.  feavans 

nacigatre. 
have  (Bato),  v.  a.  Baben;  befom; 

men;  tafen;  —  rather,  tiebet 

wotlen,  ijoqie^en ;  — to,  muffen ; 

—  in,  fjereinfiaben ;  —  on,  an^a^ 

ben,  auffiaben  («§ut)  ;  they  —  ft 

all  their  own  way  this  hand,  eg 
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gefjt  ibnen  in  bicfem  <&p\ck 
atteg  nad)  2Bunfd);  what  has 
to  be  done,  \va6  gu  tbun  iji, 
eg  in  tbun  giebt;  we  shall  — 
the  dogs  barking  after  us,  h>ir 
toerben  feben,  wit  bie  £unbe 
ung  uad)bei(en;  —  it  put  into 
the  cab,  lap  eg  in  ben  f^tafer 
fdjaffen ;  he  is  having  his  lug- 
gage brought  in,  er  Idjjt  fein 
®epd(f  Jjereinbringcn ;  I  —  to 
be,  id)  ntu§  fein;  there  you  — 
me  again,  bet  baft  bu  midj  nue* 
ber  gefangen. 

hay  (Ijeb),  s.  £eu;  —  chamber, 
£euboben;  —cock,  .Jpeufjaufen ; 
to  be  —  making,  «§eu  macben. 

haz'ard,  s.  £od)  (am  33itfarb); 
to  make  a  red  — ,  ben  rotten 
93att  (bie  (Sardine)  marfjen. 

he  (foil)),  pron.  er;  eg. 

head  (heb),  s.  £aupf,  $opf;  let 
us  lay  our  —  s  together,  lafjt  ung 
beratljen;  —  over  heels,  fcpf; 
iiber ;  to  take  into  one's  — ,  fid) 
in  ben  Stopf  fe|en;  —  ache, 
Jtopffd)mer$ ;  —  cashier,  erfte 
^afftrer ;  —  huntsman  ,  er  jie 
Sdger;  —  quarters,  £aupfquar; 
tier ,  £auptamt :  v.  a.  an  bie 
©pi£e  fommen  son. 

heal  (bibf),  »«  «•  u.  n.  beilen,  $u; 
fjeilen. 

health  (bettij),  s.  ©efunbbeit. 

health'y  (heltfy't),  a.  gefunb. 

heap  (bibp),  s.  £aufen. 

hear  (r)tr)r) ,  v.  a.  b5ren  ;  9lad)* 
ricbt  befentmen;  etfafjren. 

heard  (borb),  pret.  u.  pp.  »on 
hear. 

hear'ing  (bibY-),  s.  ©el)5v. 

heart  (ijabrt) ,  s.  ^erj ;  (Soeur, 
<§erj;  to  set  one's  —  on,  fein 
|>erj  bdngeu  an,  eg  ftd)  fefl 
pornetjmeu;  — rending,  b;erjjer? 
reifenb. 

hearth  (bart^),  s.  Jpetb. 

heart'y  (Ijaljtt'i),  a.  —  ily,  adv. 
beqlid). 

heat  (Ijiht),  t.  £ifce. 


heath  (bibth),  s.  £eibe. 

heavily  (f)t\v'-),  adv.   fdjttfer,  mit 

fdnrerer  Summe. 
heav  y  (r)en/i),  a.  fdjtoer,  betrdcb> 

lid), 
hedge  (hebsd)),  s.  £ecfe :  3auu ; 

by  the  —  side,  an  bem  3aun. 
heel  (btbl),  s,  $«sfe. 
height'en  (ijeit'n),  v.  a.  err)61jen. 
heir'loom  (ebr'lufjm),  s.  (Srbftiltf. 
he'liotrope  (htbnt-o4rop),  s.  £e- 

liotropium. 
help,  s.  «§ulfe;    v.  a.  fjelfen;  — 

one's   self,   fid)   felbjl  bebienen, 

ltd)  jutangen;—  on,  anfjelfen, 

anjteben    belfen;   I  cannot     — 

thinking,  id)  fann  ni  djt  urn  bin, 

ju  benfen,  id)  mup  benfen. 
Hen'ry,  n.  pr.  ^e  in  rid), 
here  (hibr),  adv.  bier;  —  abouts, 

bier  berum. 
he'ro  (bib'-),  s.  £elb. 
hes'itate  ((jeg'i-teijt),  v.  n.  jogern, 

axifittjin. 
hid' den,  a.  oerborgen. 
hide  (ijeib),  v.  a.  oerbergen ;  v.  w. 

fid)  oerbergen. 
high  (bei),  a.  bod);  beftig,  ftarf; 

I  can  leap  that  — ,  id)  faun  fo 

fyodj  fpringen ;  —  dried,  fdjarf gc* 

troefnet;  —  lander,  .£>od)ldnber; 

—  way,  Sanbjkafie,  (Sfjauffee. 
high'ly  (bei'li),  adv.  bochiid),  fe^r, 

gttnjiig,  bod)|i. 
hilar'ity,  s   ^r6blid)feit,  Suftigfeit. 
hill,  *.  ^iigei,  Stn^obe,  93erg. 
him,  pron.  i^n,  i^m ;  fid), 
himself,    pron.    (er)   felbfi,  ibm 

felbji,  if)n  felbjl,  jtd). 
hin'der,  v.  a.  binbern. 
hint,  v.  a.  ju  »erfieben  geben,  an* 

beuten;  *.  Slnbeutung,  2Biuf. 
hippopot'amus,  s.  %1'dpUxb. 
hire  (fjetr),  v.  a.  mict^en. 
his,  pron.  fein;  feinig. 
histor'ic,  historical,  a.  geidjicbtlid). 
his'tory,  s.  ©efd)id)te. 
hit,  s.  (Sinfatl ;  ®IM 3fattf  Xreffer. 
hith'er    (f)tb()'-),    adv.   bieber;  — 

to,  big  bieber,  big  jejjt. 
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hoarse  (f}cf>rfj),  a.  ^eifer. 

hoar'y  (t>c^r'i) ,  a.  —  headed, 
toetfcfdjjflg. 

hob,  s.  Stamiftylatte, 

hold  (boblb),  *.  fatten;  jtielraitm; 
to  keep  a  tight  —  of,  feflhal? 
ten;  to  lay  —  of,  ergreifen, 
faffen;  to  take  —  of,  ftcft  an; 
halten  ait. 

hold  (Ijobjb) ,  v.  n.  u.  a.  Ijalten; 
—  off,  nachlaflien  (9fcegen);  — 
out,  fyinljalten. 

hold'er  (fyolb'-),  s.  Snbaber. 

holiday  (-bebj,  s.  ^etertag. 

hollo'  (-lot)'),  int.  holla,  beba. 

hol'low  (-'lob),  a.  fyobl. 

ho'ly  (bob'-),  a.  beilig  (SBortfyiel 
mit  wholy,  locberig,  burcblodjert). 

home  (bobm),  .£>eimatb;  58obn* 
ort;  SBoljnung  ;  adv.  fyeim,  nacb, 
«£aufe;  at  — ,  $u  £aufe;  from 
— ,  »erreift;  to  leave  — ,  son 
ju  «§aufe  ir-eggeljen,  auggeben ; 
that  is  —  on  him,  bieS  traf, 
biefet  fafj  (@tofj  tf.)  ;  f.  track. 

home' wards  (fyoljim'-),   adu.  Ijeim; 

hon'est  (on'-),  a.  ebrlicr). 

honey  (-'i),  s.  —  suckle,  ®ei|56latt. 

hon'our  (cn'or),  s.  $onneur  (im 

SBbjft),  v.  a.  ebren,  beebren. 
hood  (hubb),  s.  tiapudjon,  jfragen 

am  £>amenmantel. 
book  (bubf),  *.  £afen,  9lngetba; 

fen;  <Sd)linge;    u.  a.    anijafen, 

fangen. 
hook' ah  (buf-),.?.  £ubfa  (oriental. 

$feife). 
hope  (ijob£),  v.  n.  Ijoffen. 
hope'less  (bobp'lefj),  a.  boffnungg; 

he. 

horizon'tal  (-fon'-),  «•  borijontal, 
toageredjt. 

horn,  s.  <§orn. 

hor'rible,  a.  fcbretfltd). 

hor'rify  (-fei),  v.  a.  erfd)recfen. 

horse  (t)or^),  j.^ferb ;  on  —  back, 
gu  $ferbe,  reitenb ;  —  artillery, 
reitenbe  Slrtillerie ;  —  guards, 
fceibgarbe  ju  $ferbe,  2Bacbe  ber* 


felbeu  ;  —  man,  9teiter;  —shoe 
geranium,  >£ufe(fengeraninm. 

ho'sier  (fyob/tfchur),  s.  Strumpf; 
banbler. 

ho'siery  (f)0b/t3cr)uv-i),  s.  <&tvumpf; 
maare. 

hos'pital,  s.  J&oSpitat. 

hospital'ity,  s.  @aftfreunbfd)aft. 

host'ess,  s.  28trtBin. 

hot,  a.  beifj;  — house,  XreibljauS, 
©eir-dcft^ljaug. 

hotel',  s.  ©aj^of. 

hound  (baunb),  s.  Sagbljunb,  £e&~ 
fiunb. 

hour  (aut),  s.  ©tunbe;  what  is 
the—?  seiche  3eit  itf  e3? 

house  (fjaufj),  s.  <£aii0 ;  ^arlament ; 
— of  Lords,  £)betl;aue>;  — clean- 
ing, Dieinigen  be$  £aufc6;  — 
keeper,3Birthfcr)afterin;  — uten- 
sils, 2Birtfyfc6aft3gerdtfj. 

how  (nau),  adv.  tote. 

howev'er  (ijau-en/-),  adv.  bennocb,, 
inbeffen,  jebocb. 

howl  (f>aul),  s.  ©eljeul. 

huge  (juljbScr/),  a.  ungebeuer,  fe^r 
grojj. 

human (jul)'-),  a.  menfcfclicb, 2ften; 
fchen  .  . . 

humane'  (ju-me&ii'),  a.  menfdjen; 
freunblicb. 

hum'ble,  a.  gertng,  befdjeiben. 

hum' bug,  v.  a.  $um  SBejien  fyaben, 
bjnter'3  Sicfct  fiibrcn. 

hun'dred,  num.  Ijunbert;  s.  £un; 
bert. 

hung,  pp.  »on  hang. 

hungry  (tyung'gri),  a.  — ily,  adv. 
Ijungrig;  to  feel—,  hunger  fitb; 
len. 

hunt ,  v.  a.  — up,  aufjagen,  auf; 
(^ureu. 

hunt'er,  s.  Sagbljunb,  3agb))ferb. 

hunt'ing,  s.  Sagen,  3agb;  —  suit, 
Sagban^ug. 

hunts'man,  s    Sdger. 

hunt  the  slip'per,    s.    $antoffeU 

jagb. 
hurrah'  (^ur-tab'),  int.  burta. 
hurriedly,  adv.  uberetlt. 
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hur'ry,  s.  (§iU ;  in  a—,  fogletd) ; 

v.  n.  etlen. 
hurt,    v.  a.   befcbabigen ;    — one's 

self,  fid)  ©cbaben  jufugen. 
hus'band,  s.  (Sbemann,  ®atte. 


hush,  int.  bufcb!  fittl! 
hussar'  (-far'),  *•  £ufar. 
hutch,  s.  jtaften. 

Hyde,    n.  pr.    —Park   (betyarf), 
*flame  eineS  $arfg  in  Sonbon. 


I  (ei),  pron.  ity. 

ice  (eig),  j.  (Sis,  ©efrorneS. 

ide'a   (ei-bib'a) ,    *.    33or|Mung, 

3bee,  93egriff. 
identify  (ei-ben'ti-fei),  v.  a.  iben* 

tiftciren,  nacbroeifen. 
i'dle  (ei'bl),  a.  mitfftg,  tnige;  un* 

benu£t,  tobt. 
if,  cow?,  roenn,  ob. 
igua'nodon  (tg-ua'no-bon),  *.  fof? 

file  (Sumpfeibecbfe. 
ill,  a.  u.  adv.  ubel,  bofe,  fcblecbt, 

unroobl;    —  arranged,  fcf)Iecfot 

eingerichtet ;  —  natured,  bogbaft. 
ill'ness,  s.  jtranfbeit. 
illusion  (-lub'Scb'n),  s.  Saufdjung  j 

cbangirenbe  <Stoff. 
imag'ine    (t-mab^cb'-) ,    v.  a.    fid) 

einbilben,  bcnfen,  gtauben. 
im'itate  (-tebr) ,  u.  a.  nadjabmen. 
immac'ulate  (-ju4aJ),  a.  uubeflecft, 

rein, 
imme'diate    (-mib'bi^at) ,    a.  — ly, 

adv.  unmtttetbar,  augenbiicfficr), 

fogleicb ;  — ly,  conj.  fobalb  aU. 
immense',a.unermej3lid),ungebeuer. 
impair' (-]pebr'),  v.  a.  serminbern, 

fcbroacben. 
impart  (-part'),  v.  a.  mittbeiien. 
impartial  (-par'fdjal) ,    a.  unpaxs 

teiifcb. 
impe'rious  (-pib'ri-uf;),    a.   gebie* 

terifcb. 
imper'tinent ,  a.  unbefdjeiben,  %\U 

bringlicb. 
impet'uous  (-'jitjuf?),  a.  ungeftiim, 

beftig.  — 
implant',  v.  a.  etnpragen. 
im'plement,  s.  ©eratb,  aBerfjeug. 
implicated  (-feb^teb),  a.  tterroicfelt. 
impor'tance  (-'tanf),  *.  2Bicbtigfeit. 


impor'tant,  a.  roicbtig. 
importa'tion   (-teb'fcb'n) ,   s.   (Sin* 

fiibrung. 
impossibil'ity,  s.  UnmbglidjFeir. 
impos'sible,  a.  unmogticb. 
impos'tor,  s.  93etriiger. 
im'potent,  a.  uninacbtig. 
impress' sion   (-prefd)'5n)      s.    9lb> 

brucf. 
impress'.ive,  a.  einbringlicr). 
improp'er,  a.  ungebur)r!id),  unge* 

Ijorig. 
improve'  (-pwbh/),  v.  a.  uerbefs 

fern;  I  am  — d  in  health,  meine 

©efunbbeit  r)at  ficb  gebeffert. 
improve'ment  (-prubtt/-),  s.  £8er* 

befferung. 
improv'ing  (-}>rar)n>'-),  <*•  fify  $*** 

uollfommenb,   ficb  bebenb ,  fid) 

auffdjnungenb,  gut.  _ 
in,  prep.  u.  adv.  in,  auf ;  an,  ttbcr, 

an3;  adv.  beretn,  btnetn;  barin; 

brinnen,    ju    «£aufe;    gugegen, 

t>abd]  is  Mr.  B.  in?  ift  £r.  93. 

ju  #aufe? 
inca'pahle  (-Feb'-),  a.  unfafjig,  un* 

gefd)icft. 
inch  (intfcb),  «.  Soli, 
inclined'  (-Fletnb'),  a.  gencigt. 
include'  (-Flubb'),  v.  a.  einfcbliefjen. 
in' come  (-'Fum),  s.  (EinFommen. 
inconstant,  a.  unbeftdnbig. 
inconve'niently  (-roil/-),  adv.  HW 

bequem. 
incorrect'ly,  adv.  unrtcbHg. 
incor'rigible  (-'ri?b$d)i*bO,  a.  VM* 

serbefferltd). 
increase'  (-Frib3')>  v.  a.  ttermebren. 
incur',  v.  a.  fid)  jugier)en. 
indebt'ed  (-bet'-),   a.  »erfd)ulbet -t 

to  be  —  to,  oerbanfen. 
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indeed'  (-btljb'),  adv.  in  ber  Sftar, 

liurFUcrt. 
indefatigable,  a.  unermublid). 
indenture  (-'tfcfjur),    s.  33ertrag$? 

urfunbe,  Contract, 
independ'ence  (-enf$)>  s.  Unabr)dn; 

atgfett. 
In'dia  (inb'ja),  n.  pr.  Snbieil;  — 

rubber,  ®ummt  elajUcum ;  — 

shawl,  inbifdje  ©r)an)I. 
Indian  (inb'jan),  a.  inbtanifdj. 
in'dicate  (-Fe&r),  v.  a.  angeigen. 
indig'nant,  a.  entrujret,  gomig. 
indispensable,  a.  unerldfjlid). 
individ'ual    (-nub'ju-),    s.  Snbtttb 

buum,  $  erf  on. 
indoctrinate  (-neljt),  u.  a.  unrer* 

toeifen. 
indom'itable,  a.  un&egnnnglid). 
in'doors  (-bofirS) ,    adv.    brtnnen, 

im  £aufe,  gu  «^aufe. 
indu'bitable  (-bjurY-),    a.  utufceU 

fel&afr. 
induce'  (-bjuljjj'),  v.  a.  »eranlaffen, 

sermogen. 
indulge' (bulbed)'),  v.  a.  —  one's 

self,  ftd)  ben  SBifUn  laffen,  ftd) 

gett-dfjren  laffen,  ftd)  erlauben. 
industry,  s.  %ki$. 
in'fantry,  s.  ^ufi&olF. 
infe'rior  (-ftr)'-),  a.  unrtrgeorbnet, 

unertyebltd). 
inflict',  v.  a.  —  one's  self  on  one, 

fid)  etnem  auf6urben. 
influence  (-'fa;en§),  s.  Gfinflufj. 
influen'za  (-fasen'fa),  s.  Snfluenga. 
inform',  v.  a.  benad)rid)rtyen ;   to 

keep  one  — ed,    etnem  fcefans 

bige  0ladf>ridr)t  geben. 
informa'tion  (-me&'fdj'n),  s.  Stadj? 

rid)r,  SluSFunfr. 
infringe'  (-frtnbScri') ,    v.  a.  fiber* 

treten,  uerfefeen. 
ingenuity  (-bSdjensptr)'-),  s.  S&ttt 

fanb;   @eifr. 
inhabitant,  s.  Q£ intootjner. 
ini'tial  (i*nifd)'al),  s.  9lnfang$bud)s 

fabe. 
ini'tiate    (tn?tfd)'e^t),    v.   a.    etn* 

txjci^en,  etnfu^ren. 


in'jure  (in'bsdmr),  u.  a.  serlefcen, 

befd)dbia,en. 
ink,  s.  £tnre;  in  — ,  mir  £inre 

(frfjreiben). 
ink'ling,  s.  <Sd)immer,  3BinF. 
inmost  (-'moI)ft),  a.  tnnerft. 
inn,    *.    ©ajtyuf;     3Btrr^au<5; 

0ied)t3co((egtum. 
inquire'  (-queir') ,    u.   n.    ftd)    er; 

Funbigen,  fragen   (for,   about, 

nadj). 
inscribe'     (-ffre(b') ,      v.    a.    etn; 

fdjreiben,  fdjreiben. 
insect,  s.  SnfeFr. 
insensibil'ity,  s.  ©efufjUoftgfett. 
insert',  v.  a.  einfdjalren,  etnrucfen, 

einfefcen. 
inser'tion  (-fjor'fdj'n),  s.  dinlaffen ; 

(Sinfefcung. 
inside  (-'fjeib),    a.  inlvenbig ,    tm 

Snnern,  in;  adv.  fjinetn. 
insid'ious  (-u£),  a.  Fjtnrerlifrig. 
insist',  u.  w.  befter)en. 
inspect',  v.  a.  beftcfyrigen,  befefyen. 
inspec'tion    (-'fd)'n),    s.   SBeftctjrU 

gung. 
inspec'tor,  s.  3nfpect0t. 
instance  (-frantj),  s.  33eifmel;  for 

— ,  gum  33eifptel. 
in'stant,  s.  Slugenbltcf. 
instead' (-fab'),  prep.  u.  adv.  am 

fart,  bafur. 
instinct,  s.  SnjrinFr. 
institute  (-'farjur) ,   v.  a.  frifren, 

grunben. 
instruct',  v.  a.  unterrtd)rcn. 
instruc'tion  (-'fd)'n),  s.  Unrerridjt, 

33eler)rung. 
instruc'tive,  a.  beleljrenb,  lefjrreid). 
instruc'tor,  *.  Setter, 
instrument  (-'jrru-),s.  Snfaumenr. 
instrumental'ity  (-fait-) ,    s.    2Wit; 

h)irfung,  S3ermittelung ;  2ftitrel. 
insular  (-'§iu-),  a.  infularifd). 
in'sult,  s.  ©eleibigung. 
insure'  (-fd)u^)r'),  v.  al^b'erfrdjern, 

affecurtren. 
in'tellect,  s.  33erfanb. 
intel'ligence  (-'li*b«djenp),  s.  9lafy 

rid?r. 
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intelligent    (-'lisbSdjent) ,    a.  IHX; 

fidnbig. 
intend',  v.  a.  u.  n.  beaBfxc^tigen; 

*>orl)aben,  gebenfen. 
intense',    a.;     — ly,     ado.     ftavF, 

Ijefttg,  bid^t. 
inten'tion  (-'fd)'n),  s.  2fbftd)t. 
interest,  5.  Sntereffe;  Sntereffen; 

v.  a.  tnterefjtven ;   to   be   — ed 

in,   ftcfi  tnterefftren  fitt,   einen 

Slntfietl  nefymen  an. 
interesting,  a.  tntereffant,  reijenb. 
interfere'  (-ftljr/),    v.  n.    —  with, 

fid)  mtfdjen  in,  ftd)  »ergretfen 

an,  ju  nabe  fommen. 
inte'rior  (-tift'-),  s.  3nnete. 
intern' al,  a.  tnnerlid),  inner, 
interposition   (-ftfd)'5n),   s.    £)a* 

jtotfcfienfunft,  93ermittelung. 
interpreter,  s.  iDolmetfdjet;  §urs 

fyredjerin. 
interrupt',  v.  a.  unterbredjen. 
intervene'  (-tmfyn'),    v.  n.    bajtoi* 

fd)enFommen. 
in'to  (-'tu),  prep,  in,  binetn. 
intricacy  (-jjt),  s.  93etfd)ltngung. 
in'tricate     (-Fat),      a.    »ertt)t<f  elt, 

fdjnnerig. 
introduce'  (-bjufjfj'),  *>•  «•  etnfiUjs 

ten,  oorfteuen. 
introduc'tion(-fd)'n),5.(Stnfu§rung; 

£tnetn»erfe§en ;  (Sinbringung. 
introductory,  a.  einleitenb. 
intru'sion    (-trur/fd)'n) ,     s.    dixit 

brtngen. 


intrust',  v.  a.  ancerttauen. 
invest'    (-toefl'),     v.   a.    anlegen 

(®eib). 
investigate  (-gebt),    v.  a.  unter? 

fudien,  erforfdjen. 
investigation  (-ger/fd)'n) ,   s.  @r« 

funbtgung. 
invita'tion    (4ef/fd)'n) ,   s.  @inta< 

bung, 
invite'  (-tr-eif),  u.  a.  einlaben. 
invoice  (-'toeufj),  s.  SCBaarentedj* 

nung,  ftactuv. 
involve'  (-iwolU)'),  v.  a.  sertoicfeln, 

fjinetn^teljen ;  blofjfletten. 
Ire'land  (eir'-),  n.  pr.  3rlanb 
I'rish  (ei'rifd)),  a.  irifd). 
i'ron  (ei'&vn),  s.  (Eifen ;  a.  eifern ; 

—  monger,  (Stfenljanbler. 
irreclaim'able  (-rufleftm'-),  a.  \XXM 

tterbefferlid). 
irrefrag'able  (-rt-),  a.  unumftopltd). 
irreg'ularly  (-'ju-) ,  adv.  unregek 

mdjjitg. 
irresist'ible  (-tisftft'-)  a.  untmber? 

jiefilid),  unimberleglid). 
irretrievably  (-tUtriljto'-),  a.  un? 

ttMber&rtngttdj,  rettung3lo$. 
is'sue    (tfd)'fd)u),    u.   a.    ergeljen 

laffen,  au^geben,  umljerfdjicfen. 
it,  pron.  e0. 

Ital'ian  (ital'jan),    a.  ttalientfdj. 
i'tem  (ei'-),  *.  Slrttfet,  $nnft. 
i'vory  (ei'wfi-rt),  $.  (Slfenbein;  a. 

elfenbetnern. 


Jack'et  (b0d)af-),  s.  Satfe. 
James  (b3d)eljm3),  n.  p?\  3>afob. 
Jane  (b£d)eljn),  n.  pr.  ^anndjen. 
jar'gon  (bgdjat'-),  s.^aubertodlfd). 
jaw  (b^djab),  s.  Jtinnbacfen. 
jel'ly  (bgct^j^.  @elee. 
jerk(bgc6aH  Bpucf  ,»ato^,  ©cbmip. 
jew'eler  (S^RT-),  *•  3utoetier. 
jilt  (bsdjtlt),  v.  a.  ftgen  laffen. 
job  (bsdjob),  s.  Strbett. 
joc'und(b#crjof-),a.frii>Ijlid),munter. 


jog  (bfcfiog),  v.  a.  flopen,  efnen 
@toj$  ge6en,  auf  bie  ©grunge 
fielfen  (bem  ©ebad)tni^) ;  v.  n. 
langfam  l^intraben. 

John  (bgcfto^in),  n.  pr.  So^ann. 

join  (b3d)eun),  v.  a.  treffen,  ge^en 
ju,  — one  at,  mit  Semanb  Xbetl 
neBmen  an;  v.  n.  ftd)  gugefetten, 
fid)  anfd)liepcn. 

join'er  (bgrf)eun'-),  *.  Sifd)(er. 

joke  (bde^oP),  s.  <Sd)er$,  @^ja^; 
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v.  n.  fdjergen;    —  away,  fdjeq 

brauf  loS  ober  immerbin. 
jol'lier  (badjcl'Ii-),  a.  lufliger,  an; 

niutfjiger. 
jour'ney(bSdjur'nH),  s.  SKeife,  ftafirt. 
joy  (b$d)eu),  *.  ftreube. 
joy'ful  (b$d)eu'ful),  a.  freubig,  jufj. 
judge  (btfd)ub3d)),  s.  Oiid)ter,  .Ren* 

iter;  v.  a.  fyalttn  fur. 
judg'ment  (bsdjub^d)'-),  s.  Urt()ei(. 
judicial  (b3d)U-bi$d)'af) ,    a.  rid); 

terlid),    SftedjtS.  .  .;  —    court, 

®eric&W$of. 


jump  (b«?d)ump),  v.  n.  fpringen, 
bupfen;  —up,  ftinanjfpringen. 

junior  (b3d)uft'ni-),  a.  jtinger. 

ju'ry  (bsdnif/-),  s.  ®efd)u>ornen* 
gevictjt,  3urij ;  Oefdjtoornen ;  — 
box,  ®ifc  ber  ©efd)tuornen. 

just  (bsdjujl),  adv.  jitfr,  eben,  blojj, 
gerabe;  einmnl ;  —  so,  fo  ift  e$, 
ja  toofij,  mtf  nodj. 

just'ice  (bsdjufi'ifj),  s.  ©eted)tig* 
Feit;  to  do  — ,  9ied)t,  ®ered); 
tigFeit  imberfafyren  iaffen ;  to 
bring  to  — ,  per  ©erid)t  jier^en. 


keen  (Fifjn),  a.  eifrtg,  tttd)tig. 
keep  (Fifjp),  u.  a.  fatten,  befjalten; 

—  one  well  supplied ,  einen 
immer  mtt  $orratr)  oerfefyeir; 
— waiting,  toarteu  lajfen ;— one's 
legs,  fid)  ouf  ben  SSeinen  va 
Jjalten  -,    —  in,  umtcfbef/cilten ; 

—  up,  aufredtfbeijalten ;  werfu^ 
ren;  aufred)t  ctfjalten;  aufbe* 
balten,  toad)  fatten ;  ftdjrjalten, 
btei6en;  —  straight  on,  gercibe 
au6  gefjen ;  —  well  up  to  the 
collar,  ftdj  tn$  jtummet  (egen, 
tiidjtig  anjiefien. 

keep'er  (Fib>'-),  «?•  ^Barter. 

ken'nel,  s.  ^unbejian. 

kept,  pret  u.  pp.   oon  keep. 

ket'tle,  s.  .fceffel. 

key  (Fib),  5.   @d)luffel. 

kick,  v.  a.  au^fdjtagen. 

kick'ing,  ppr.  ;  — j  strap,  Piemen, 

urn  bag&ugfcrjjfageu  ber  ^ferbe 

gu  perljinbern/Sangriemen. 
kid,  s.  Biegenfefl;   —  glove,  $te; 

genleberne  Joanbfdjufj. 
kill,    v.  a.   tobien,    tobtfdjtagen 

(3eit). 
kind  (Feinb),  s.  2Irt. 


£.  2lbfur$ung  f.  pounds,  $funb(e).  I 
la'bour  (leh'bor),  s.  Slrbett,  5tn* 

jtrengung. 
la'bourer  (leh/bor-),  s.  Abetter. 


kind  (Feinb),  a.  — ly,  adv.  guttg, 

freunblid). 
kin' die,  v.  a.  cin$itnben,  anntadjen. 
kind'ness  (Feinb'-),  s.  @ute,  ftreunb* 

lid)Feit. 
king'dom,  s.  jtonigreidj. 
kiss,  s.  jtufii,  Jlu§l)anb. 
kitch'en  (Fitfd)'-),  s.  Stbty. 
kite  (Feit),  s.  ©radje. 
knave   (neft» ,    s.  33ube ;    —  of 

spades,  ^iqnebube. 
knee  (ntrj),  s.  jtnie. 
knick-knack  (nid^nacf),  s.  @d)ntcf; 

fdjnacf. 
knife  (netf),  s.  'JWeffer. 
knob  (nob),  s.  jtnepf. 
knock  (nod),  s.  $lopfen;  v.  a.  u 

n.  Fiopfen,  anFlopfen ;  —about, 

umfyerftofjen. 
knot  (not),  s.  (&r;ebanb;  «§aufen, 

Xrubp. 
knot' ted  (not'-),  a.  —  rope,  $nc; 

tentau. 
know  (nof>),  v.  a.  roifen. 
knowledge  (nol'leb^d)),  *.  ^ennt; 

nt^. 
known  (no^n),  pp.  OOn  know;  a. 

fceFannt. 


^^Wir, 


lace   (Ie^p),    s.  ^dTnTTf,    @pi^e; 

—  veil,   ©bifcenfdjleier 5  v.  a. 

fdjnuren. 
lad'der,  *.  Setter. 


lad'ing  (lebb'-),  s.  Sabung. 

la'dy  (left/-),  s.  Same,  ©emaft* 
lilt;  — 's  slippers,  ftranen*,  9Jia= 
rienfcfyuft. 

laid  (leftb),  pp.  uon  lay. 

lake  (leftf),  *.  <8ee ;  —  district, 
<§eefrei£. 

lamb  (fain),  s.  gamm;  — 's  wool, 
Sammwofle;  — 's  wool  stock- 
ings, Sammtoollftrumpfe. 

lame  (lebm),  a.  lafim. 

lament',  v.  a.  beflagen,  bebauern. 

lamp,  s.  Sam^e;  —  mat,  Sampen* 
fdjleier;  —post,  Saternenpfaftl. 

lanc'ers  (lanp'-),  s.  pi.  Saucier^ 
(ein  (Sontretanj). 

land,  v.  n.  lanben;  — ing  net, 
2lngelne#,  £amen. 

land'scape  (-'ffefyp),  s.  Sanbfcfcaft; 

—  drawing,  £anbfcf)aft$eicr;nen. 
lane  (lebn),  s.  ©affe. 
lan'guage(lang'guib3cr)),s.<Sprad)e. 
lantern,  $.  gaterne. 

lap,  s.  (SdjooS;  —  dog,  @djoo$s 

Ijunb. 
large  (larbSd)) ,  a.  gro§,  reidjlid). 
lash,  v.  ».  —  out,  augfdjlagen. 
last  (laft),  U$t,  Porig ;  —  evening, 

—  night,  geftern  2lbenb;  to  the 
— ,  hi6  $ule£t;  at  — ,  ple^t, 
am  (fnbe,  enbltd);  arfu.  gule^t, 
bag  le^te  Sftal;  r.  n.  bauern, 
anhalten. 

last'ing  (lajV-),  a.  bauernb. 

late  (lefit),   a.  u.  adv.  fpdt,  r>or* 

malig,  perjiorben;   (ober  of — ) 

furrier),  neulicft,  neuerbingg. 
lat'ely   (leftf-),    adv.   neuerbingg, 

in  juugfier  3eit 
latfest  (lefij'-),  a.  lefct,  jungfh 
Lat'in,  a.  Jatetnifdrn    s.   Satetner, 

Sateimfdje. 
lat'ter,  a.  letter, 
laud' able  (laljb'-) ,    a.  lebenSttmr* 

big,  jjjKicf). 
laugh  9jHP-  n.  ladien. 
launch  (gnufdj),  v.  a.  —  out,  log* 

laffen,  abfeuern. 
lau'rel  (lafi/ret,  lor'il),  s.  —  tree, 

Scrbeerbaum. 


la'va  (lefi'fta,  la'roa),  s.  %ava. 

lav'ender,  s.  SaPenbel ;  —  water, 
£apenbelwaffer. 

law  (laft),  s.  ©efe£,  9ted)t;  to  go 
to  the  — ,  ftd)  bem  dUd)te  n>ib* 
men;  —  court,  ©ericfttSfyof. 

lawn  (farm),  s.  freie  *$la§. 

lay  (lefj),  pre*.  PPn  lie. 

lay  (left),  v.  a.  legen ;    anfejjen; 

—  hold  of,  f.  hold ;  —  in,  tim 
legen;  —  out,  etnrid)ten,  am 
orbnen;  —  up,  an$  Simmer  fef* 
feln ;  to  be  laid  up,  bettldgerig 
(ein. 

la'zy  (left/ft),  a.  faul,  trdge. 
lead  (leb),  s.  23lei;  —  mine,  93lei< 

grube;  —  pencil,  QMeiftift. 
lead  (lifyb),  v.  a.  fiil)ren,   permos 

gen,  beroegen;  peranlaffen;  a\xi; 

fpielen:  — the  field,  bie  ertfen 

(ein,  bem  Sagbjuge  poran  [ein ; 

—  the  way,  porangeljen,  — 
out,  auf^iefyen  (jum  itan$). 

lead'er  (iiljb'-),  s.  Seitartifel. 

leaf  (fiftf),  s.  matt. 

leak  (liftf),  v.  n.  rinnen,  ttopfeln. 

lean  (lirjn),  v.  n.  fid)  lefynen 
(against,  an). 

leap  (Jiftp),  s.  ©prung ;  —  frog, 
^rofdjfprung,  SSoItigtren  ($in; 
berfpiel);  v.  n.  fpringen,  fe£en 
fiber. 

learn  ((em),  v.  a.  lernen;  erfafi; 
ren,  f)oren. 

learn'ed  (leru'eb),  a.  geler)rt. 

lease  (ttfip),  s.  tyadft;  —  hold 
house,  <£au3,  tvoran  bag  (Sigert^ 
tfium  nur  auf  &it  ju^efit. 

least  (li^ft),  a.  fleinft,  geringfl; 
at  — ,  ir>enigften$ ;  not  in  the  — , 
nid)t  im  ^inbeften,  burcr)au3 
nic&t. 

leath'er  (lebfi'-),  s.  Seber,  Seber* 
fd)u!):  a.  lebern. 

leave  (lifito),  v.  a.  laffen ,  serfafc 
fen;  abreifen;  —  alone,  geljen 
ober  in  dtufye  laffen;  —  be- 
hind, Binter  fur)  laffen,  jnruc?* 
laffen. 

lecture  (-'tfcfjur)  *.  93orlefung. 
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ledger  (leMd)'-),  s.  £anptbnch. 

leech  (Uljtfdi),  s.  93lutegel. 

left,    a.  linf;   to    the    — ,   linfg, 

guv  SinFen;  on  the  — hand  side, 

jur  linFen  «£>anb,  jur  fitnFen. 
left,  pret.  u.  pp.  »on  leave, 
leg  (leg),    s.  33ein. 
le'gal  (lit/-),  a.  gefefclicr),  5ftecr;tg  .. . 
lei'sure  (lify'gdjor,  lefcfc'br)  s.  SJhipe. 
lem'on,   s.    (Sitroue;    —   ice,  ©e? 

froreneg  nut  (Sitrone. 
lend,  v.  a.  leiljen. 
length    (length),  s.  Sdnge ;  at  — 

ir-eitldujtg. 
le'nient  (lif)'ni-),  a.  milb. 
lent,  pret.  tton  lend, 
less,  a.  u.  adu.  Fleiner,  iveniger. 
les'son  (lejj'n),  .?.  93orlefung,  \Xm 

terticfet,  Section,  2lufgabe. 
lest,  conj.  bap  nidjt. 
let,  v.  a.  laffen,  ttetmietfyen ;  —  in, 

einlaffen ;  —  one  into  a  secret, 

etneit  tng  ®e^etmni§  jieben. 
lethar'gic  (U-tljav'bgcfiiF),  a.  fcftlafs 

fucrjtig,  fdjlafrig. 
let'ter,  s.  S3rief. 
liability   (tei?a:bil'-),  s.  33erbiub? 

lid)Feit. 
li'able   (lei'-),    a-   ausgefejjt,    ge* 

neigt. 
li'bel  (lei'-)  s.  ©d)tm£frebe,  SBtx: 

unglimpfung. 
lib'erty,  s.  grcibeit;  at  — ,  fret,  mu 

befefct. 
li'brary  (let'-),  s.  SibliotbeF. 
li' cense  (lei'fjenfj),  s.  Sicenjfc&ein. 
lie  (lei),  v.  n.  liegen,  liegen  blei; 

ben;  gtiltig  fein,  ftattfmbeu,  be- 

ruf)en  (in,  auf);  —  down,  ftd) 

nteberlegen. 
life  (letf),  s.  Seben;  —  buoy,  £e* 

beng*   ober    Otettunggboje ;    — 

giving,  lebengebenb. 
lift,  v.  a.  luften,  (-up),  aufl)eben. 
light  (leit),  a.  leicfct;  —  coloured, 

f)eflfarbig ;  —  heartedness,  F)eit* 

reg  SBefeu,  ftroljftnu. 
light  (leit),  v.  a.   anjitnben,  an* 

brennen;  s.  Sidjt;  bring  to  — , 

ang  Sidjt  bringen. 


light'en  (leir'n),  v.  a.  cvleicfjtern. 

light'ning  (leif-),  s.  33li§. 

like  (leif),  a.  gleid),  dljnlirf);  ftie; 
that  is  just  —  you,  bag  ftef)t  bit 
dhnlich;  u.  a.  gefallen,  bclieben, 
gent  fyaben,  lieben,  lieb  fein; 
—  better,  meljr  gcfaKen,  liebcr 
f)aben,  meljr  lieben;  I  —  it, 
eg  gefdllt  mir,  eg  ift  mir  lieb; 
I  should  —  it,  eg  ftdre  mix 
lieb. 

like'lihood  (letf'uVfnifjb),  s.  in  all 
— ,  a(lem  9(nfdjein  nacr). 

like'ly  (leiF'Ji),  a.  tvatyrfdjetnlidj ; 
it  is  —  to  last,  eg  ift  n?al)r* 
fdjeinlicr) ,  bap  eg  anbdtt;  eg 
ttirb  roaijrfdjeinlid)  ober  roofjl 
anljalten  ;  hay  is  —  to  be  plen- 
tiful, eg  giebt  roafyrfdjeinlicr)  £eu 
genug. 

like'ness  (leif-),  s.  9lel>nltcr}Feit. 

limb  (limm),  s.  ©lieb  ;  —  ed,  a. 
gegliebert,  nut  ©liebern. 

limn  (lint),  v.  a.  jeidjnen,  malen; 
— ing  talent,  talent  fur  bag 
3eidjnen,  $talen. 

Lin' coin,  n.  pr.  —  's  inn,  9tame 
eineg  Otecntgcoftegiumg  iu  Son? 
bon. 

line  (lent),  s.  Sinie;  93al)uiinie; 
<Sd)nur;  Slngelfdjuur;  —  of 
study,  9letf)enfolge  beg  @tu* 
biumg;  u.  a.  befefcen ;  futtern. 

lin'en,  s.  Seinroanb. 

I'm' ger  (ling'-),  v.n.  ivarten,  jcgern. 

lining  (lein'-),  s.  gutter,  Unters 
futter. 

li'on  (lei'on),  a-.  Soiue;  —  house, 
Sbtoenfyaug,  Sotnenfaftg. 

lip,  s.  Stype. 

liquidate  (lif'ut;be^t)»  ".  a.  feudjt 
machen;  be^ablen,  abtragen. 

Lis'bon,  n.  pr.  Siffabon. 

list,  s.  Sifte,  S3e^eichai^. 

lit'erary,  a.  literartjiflk^ 

lit'erature  (-tiubt),  J^dfratut. 

lit'ter,  s.  9Butf;  Unorbu^ng. 

lit' tie,  a.  flein,  trenig;  —  one, 
.Kleine. 

live,  v.  n.  leben,  n?o6nen. 
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live'ly  (leiro'-),  a.  I  ebb  aft. 

liv'ery,  s.  Storee. 

lives  (letrog),  pi.  »on  life;  were 
any  —  lost?  ftnb  Wenfcben 
umgefommen? 

liv'ing,  a.  lebenb;  no  man  — , 
fetn  SKenfc^  auf  ber  2Belt. 

load  (loljb),  *.  Saft. 

loaf  (lobf),  5.  Satb,  93rot. 

loGk,  j.  <Sd)loj$  ;  —  picking  im- 
plements, ©erdtbe,  @d)loffer 
ju  offnen;  u.  a.  jufcbttefcen. 

lock'et,  s.  ©cblopcfyen. 

lodge  (lobSdj),  $.  ,£du0d)en;  v.  a. 
fefcen,  f^telen  (93dtfe). 

lodgings  (lobM)'-),  s.  33obnung. 

loi'ter  (leu'-),  jogern,  tdnbeln. 

lone  (lof>n),  allein. 

lone'ly  (lol)n[-),  adu.  etnfant. 

long,  v.  n.  jtd)  fefynen. 

long,  a.  Jang;  hod)  ($ret$);  to 
be  —  in  coming,  lange  gel)en ; 
I  shall  see  how  long  we  are 
in  going  to  .  . ,  ify  ir-itf  feben, 
rote  lange  rotr  braudjen,  urn 
nad)  .  .  311  fommen ;  —  lived, 
lange  lebenb;  —  suffering,  lang* 
nuttbtg;  —  tried,  lange  er; 
tycobt. 

long'ing,  s.  ©ebnen,  <Serjnfud)t. 

look  (luf),  s.  Slt'tf;  to  have  a  — 
at,  ehimal  feben  nad) ,  in ,  bin; 
feljen;  —  out,  Saner;  to  be 
on  the  —  out  for,  (ittoa.3)  ju 
erfydben  fud)en;  v.  a.  u.  n. 
feben ;  auSfejjen ;  it  —  s  like 
it,  e^  fteljt  barnarij  auS,  eg 
fte^t  fo  au3 ;  —  disrespect, 
burd)  93ltcfe  9ftif$ad)fung  auS* 
brucfen;  —  at,  anfeljen;  — 
for,  feben  nad),  fud)en;  —  on, 
feben  nad),  bie  2lugftd)t  babeu 
auf  5  —  over,  burcftfeben,  burd)* 
geben,  befeben. 

look'ing  (luf-),  ppr.  feljenb;  — 
glass,  Spiegel. 

loom  (tubm),  v.  n.  jid)tbar  roer? 
ben,  jum  33orfdietit  fommen. 

loop  (lubp),  v.  a.  —  up,  an* 
fcblingen,  anbeften. 


loose  (lubp),  a.  lo3. 

loo'sen  (lub&'n),  v.  a.  loder  laffen. 

Lord,    s.   Sorb;    $air:  —   chief 

baron,   Otid)t$*  be3  ©cbafcfam; 

mergertrf)t3 ;    —   chief  justice, 

Sorb  Dberricftter. 
lore  (loljr),   s.  Jfcenntnijj,  ©eleljr; 

famfeit. 
lose   (lul)3) ,  v.  a.   oertieren ;    ju 

frit  geben  (Uljr). 
loss,  s.  33erluft;  —  account,  3}er* 

luflconto. 
lost,   pret.  u.   pp.   won    lose;   to 

be  — ,  oerloren   fetn;   oerloren 

geljen. 
lot,    s.   SooS;    2In$abl,    *Jkrtte, 

Sftenge. 
lo'tion  (lob'fcb'n),  s.  SBafcbarjnet. 
loud  (laub),  a.  — ly,  adv.  laut. 
lounge   (lauubSdj),    v.  n.    —  out, 

btnfdblenbem  (to,  nad)). 
love  (luro) ,    s.   fitebe ;    to   fall  in 

— ,  ftd)  oerlteben;  v.  a.  Iteben. 
love'ly  (luro'-),  a.  Itebltd). 
lov'er  (luro'-),  s.  Stebljaber. 
low'  (lob) ,  a.  ntebrig ;   roobtfetl ; 

to  be  in  —  water,    fnapp  nttt 

©elb  oerfeben  fein,  ijerunter  fetn. 
low'er   (lo^'-),    a.   unter ;    cowtp. 

»ou  low. 
loy'al  (leu'-),  a.  rreu,  loi)al. 
lu'cifer   (hif/pi-),    s.   <Streid)^5l^ 

dien. 
luck,  *.  ©liicf ;  to  be  in  — ,  @lucf 

fiaben. 
luck'ily,  adv.  glittf ltd),  jum  ©lucf e. 
luck'y,    a.  glucfltd). 
Lu'cy  (lu^'§i),  n.  pr.  Suae, 
lu'dicrous  (lub'bi^frufj),  a.  ldd)eti 

ltd), 
lug' gage    (-'gtbSd)),    *.     ©epacf; 

—  van,  ©titer;,  ©epacfroagen. 
lump,  s.  SKaffe  ;  —  sugar,  Sunt; 

pen^ucfer. 
lung,  5.  fiunge. 
lurch    (lurtfd)),   s.  @to§,  @d)ltn; 

gem. 
lus'cious    (lufd)'u^),    a.    uberfup, 

angenefjm. 
ly'ing,  (lei'-),  ppr.  oon  lie. 
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n. 


Ma'am,   StofttttUng  fu.r  Madam. 
macaro'ni  (-rci)'-),  s.  SRofarotti. 

mace  (mef}§'),  s.  Septtx,  9Jmt»Mtab. 
machin'ery    (masfd)ifjn'-),   s.  2Ka; 

fdjiuen. 
mad,  a.  —  ly,  ado.  rafenb,  toii; 

—  cap,  Xoiitopf;  —  man,  Utcn 
fenbe,  2Bal)nftnnige. 

made   (mefib),  pret.   u.  pp.   »en 

make, 
mag'ic  (mabtfd)'-),   *  SNagie;  — 

lantern,  Sanberlaterne. 
magnificent  (-pent),  a.  £rdd)tig. 
maid  (meljbj,  s.  2ftagb. 
mail   (mefji) ,  s.   *Poft ;  —  coach, 

$o|tfutfd)e. 
main  (mefjn),  a.  oorneljmiMpaupt.. ; 

—  spring,  .gauptfeber,  <Bpixak. 
maintain'  (mensteljn'),  v.  a.  erljaU 

ten,  beibefjalten. 

majes'tic  (-bSdjep'-),  a.  majejid  tifd). 

maj'esty  (mabSd)'-) ,   s.  Sliajejtdt. 

major  (mefy'bscfoor),  s.  Wiajox. 

majority  (-bSdjot'-),  s.  Wittyfytit, 
grojsere  9In$abl;  SBoiijd&rigfeit. 

make  (mefjf),  v.  a.  madden;  oer* 
aniaffen,  laffen;  —  much  out 
of,  r>iel  madden  ober  anfangen 
mit;  —  for,  fid)  begeben  nad), 
eilen,  jagen  nad) ;  —  out,  bars 
tijun,  ertoeifen;  ijerauebringen ; 
auffefcen  (9fced)nungen  :c);  — 
up,  jufammenbrtngen;  fertig 
madjen;  —  up  for,  ftneber  etn= 
bringen,  nadjijofen,  erfefcen. 

maker  (melj'-),  s.  33erfertiger, 
^abrifanr. 

mali'cious  (-iifd)'ufj) ,    a.  bo^t)aft. 

mamma'  (-ma'),  s.  Sftamma. 

man,  s.  Sftann. 

manage  (-'ibSd)),  v.a.  Ijanbljabeu, 
einrid)ten,  madjen,  e6  ju  @taube 
bringen,  ti  moglid)  mac&en ;  abt 
madjen;  berodltigen  ;  I  shall — 
first  rate,  id)  roerbe  eg  treffiid) 
madjen,  e$  roirb  fyerrlidj  geljen. 

management  (-ib$dj*ment),*.  93er* 
ttmltung. 


manager  (-'ibtfd)-),  s.  $  erica  Iter, 
^Director. 

managing  (-'ib3d)-),ppr.  von  man- 
age; —  director  ,  -  ©efdjdftd* 
fufjrer,  director. 

manhood  (-'bufjb),  s.  3Wann$a(ter. 

manifest,  v.  a.  an  ben  £ag  legen, 
jeigeu. 

manil'la,  s.  aftanittacigarre. 

mankind'  (-feiub'),  s.  2ftenfd)ljeit. 

manner,  s.  2lrt ;  pi.  33etragen ;  all 

—  of,  arte  2lrt. 
manoeu'vre  (-ulj'-),    s.  2JJanot>er. 
mantle,  *.  SDJantel;  — piece,  ^a? 

minftmS. 
manufacture    (-'jUsfatWfdjur),    *. 

Arbeit,  gabrifat. 
ma'ny  (men'ni),    a.  stele:    —  a, 

manner ;  s.  Sftenge. 
ma'ple  (melj'-),  s.  Slfcern. 
mar'ble     (mat'bl),     s.    2ftarmor; 

<Sd)ufj"er;  to  play  at  — s,    mit 

(Sdjuffern  fyieieu,  fcbuffern;  — 

works,  2ftarmorfabrif. 
march  (maijrtfd)),   v.  n.  marfdji* 

ten,  geljen;   — !  marfdj!   »or; 

warts, 
mare  (mefjr),  s.  ©tute. 
Mari'a  (-rei'-),   it.  pr.  Sftarie. 
mark   (marf),    s.   Beidjen;    v.  a, 

marfiren,  $eid)nen,  anmerfen. 
mark'et  (marf-),  s.  Sftarft ;  Sager. 
mar'riage  (-'ribSd)),  s.  (Sfje,  ^et; 

rati),    -§od)$eit;    —   settlement, 

(Sfiecontract. 
mar'ried  (-'rib) ,  pp.  »on  marry ; 

a.  »er&eirati)et. 
mar'ry,  v.  a.  fcerljeiratfjen,  trauen ; 

to  be  married,  gerraut  Werben, 

ftct)  trauen  laffen. 
mar'shal  (mar'(d)al),   v.  a.  getei? 

ten,  fu^ren. 
mask,  s.  $fla$h. 
ma'son  (mefi'pn),  s.  2ftaurer. 
mass,  s.  SWaffe. 
mast  (maft),  s.  SWatt. 
mas'ter  (ma§'-),  s.  ^err,  gefirer; 

—  Charles,    ber   junge    <^err 
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(Sbarles,  SWonjieur  (SfjarleS; .— 
of  the  ceremonies,  teeremonien* 
metier;  v.  a.  bemeiftern. 

nias'tiff,  5.  jtettenljunb. 

mat,  s.  Sftatte;  <8d)irm. 

match,  s.  fetixatf),  ^arttc;  ©djtoe* 
felboljdjen;  v.  a.  u.  n.  jufam* 
men^affen,  £affen  ju;  to  — , 
urn  ba$u  gu  fcaffen,  ba$u  £afc 
fenb;  dbnhdj  fetn,g(eid)fommen. 

mean  (mibn),  a.  mtttel;  in  the  — 
time,  mitlerloetle,  unterbeffen. 

mate'rial  (-tib'-),  a.  — ly,  adv. 
frefentlid);  s.  Material,  ©toff. 

mathematics  (matbjsntat'-),  *.SKns 
tfiematif. 

mat'rimony,  s.  G^efianb,  Q?be. 

mat'ter,  s.  @ad)e ;  what  is  the  —  ? 
\va$  gtebt  e$?  what  is  the  — 
with?  \va$  feblt,  wag  fiat? 

max'im,  s.  ©runbfat3,  SDiarttne. 

may  (meb),  v.  n.  mogen,  fonnen, 
bitrfen. 

me  (tnib),  pron.  ntidj,  mix. 

mead'ow  (meb'ol)),  s.  SBiefc. 

meaning  (rntfyn'-),  s.  Sftetnung, 
33ebeutung. 

mean  (nuljn),  v.  a.  meinen,  btah* 
ftcbtigen,  gebenfen. 

means  (mtbnS),  s.  3ftittel;  hy 
all  — ,  auf  jeben  %ail,  ja, 
bureaus;  hy  no  — ,  burdjaug 
nidjt,  ja  ntcbt. 

meas'ure  (meScb'or),  s.  SDiafs,  SDlafc 
reget ;  heyond  — ,  fiber  bie  2fta; 
Ben;  v.  a.  (einem)  bag  -Bftafj 
nebmen  (for,  gu),  annteffen. 

meat  (mifyt) ,  s.  ^leifti^ ;  —  saw, 
^letfcbfdge. 

med'dle,  v.  n.  ftd)  mifcben,  ftd) 
befaften,  beljetfigen,  ftdten. 

med'ical,  a.  mebtjtntfdj. 

med'icine  (-fjtn),  s.  Street. 

meer'schaum  (mt&y  fdjaum) ,  S. 
2fteerf<$aum. 

meet  (mifjt),  u.  a.  u.  n.  treffen, 
begegnen,  antrcffen;  —  with, 
antreffen,  erbalten,  erlangen. 

melt,  v.  a.  fd)mel$en  (into,  ju); 
—  down,  einfd)mel$en. 


mem'ber,  s.  ©Iteb,  SRttglieb. 
memo'rial  (mi-moi)'-),   s.  2lnben* 

fen,  (Jrinnetung. 
mem'ory,  s.  ©ebddjtntfj,  Slnbenfen. 
men,  s.  pi.  Seitte  (<SoIbaten). 
menag'erie   (-aScb'irt),    s.   TUna* 

gerte. 
mend,  v.   a.    au$beffern,    loieber 

madjen. 
mendicancy  (-fji),  s.  SSettelet. 
mention  (-'fdj'n),  v.  a.  errodfynen. 
mer' chant  (-'tfd)ant),  s.  ^aufmann. 
mer'ciful  (-'jji-ful),  a.  gndbtg. 
mer'cy  (-'ft),  s.  ©nabe ;  —  on  us ! 

©ott  fei  ur\6  gndbtg!   Oh  — ! 

afy  urn  ©otteg  Kitten! 
mere  (mtbr),  a.  — ly,  adv.  blofj. 
meri'no,  s.  Merino, 
mer'ry,  a.  1  ufttg ;  —  maker,  lufttge 

39urfd)e,  <Spa§»ogel. 
merriment,  s.  ^rofyltdjfeit. 
mess,  s.  Unorbnung. 
mes'sage  (-'pibgd)) ,   5.  93otfrf>aft, 

©ru§. 
mes'senger  (-bgrf)5r),  s.  33ote. 
Messrs  =  Messieurs,  «£erren. 
met,  pret,  \i.  pp.  OOn  meet, 
met'al,  s.  SWetaU. 
meth'od  (metb'-),  s.  SWetbobe,  2trt, 

SSerfa^cen. 
method'ical  (mi-tfi^ob'-),  a.  metljc; 

btfd"),  regelmdfig. 
mew  (mjufy),  v.  n.  miauen. 
mid'dle,  *.  ^itte. 
mid'summer,  s.   iWttte  be^  <Som* 

mtx$,  Sobannt. 
might  (mett),  pret.  oon  may. 
might  (mett),  s.  Sftacfit. 
mi' grate  (ntet'gre^t),   v.  n.   toon* 

bern,  ixi^tn-.- 
mile  (metl),  s.  SJJetle. 
mil'itary,  a.  milttdrtfdj,  friegerifd). 
milk,  s.  aftttd). 
miU,  s.  3«iible. 
mill'ion  (mtl'jon),  s.  SDWUon. 
mind  (meinb),  s.  ©etji,  ©ebdd^t; 

ntf  ;  to  call  to  — ,  ftdj  erinnern 

an;  I  have  a  good  — ,  id)  x)a.ttt 

fcbon  Sufi;  time  out  of—,  feit 

unbenFltdjer3eit;  to  get  oflF  one's 
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— ,  aud  bem  .tfopfe  beFommcn; 

v.  a   ad)teu  auf,  jufefien;  ftd) 

madden  autf;   never  — ,   mad)e 

bir  nid)tg  barauS;   lap  et?  gut 

fciu;    e3   f;at  nid)t3  $u  fagen; 

I  don't  —  confessing,  id)  mad)e 

mtr.  nidjttf  bavaufl   511  gefteljen, 

id)  nufl  gem  gej!er)en. 
mine   (mcin),    j>r.   mein ,   bet  ic. 

meinige. 
mineral,  a.  inincralifdj,2ftineral. .. 
minister,  j.  ®eijtlid)e. 
ministry,  j.  SRiniffrriutn. 
min'now  (-'no),  s.  (Slrifte. 
mi'nor  (mei'nor),  a.  fleiner,  ge? 

ringer;  —  key,  2ftoUfd)luffel. 
minster,  s.  Sftunfier,  £>omfirdje. 
minute'  (-ii)ufit'),  a.  flein,  genau. 
min'ute  (-'it),  s.  2ftinute. 
minu'tiae  (-niur/|"d)i),  s.  pi.  Rku 

uigfeiteu. 
miracle,  s.  2Bunber. 
mirac'ulously  (-ju-lnf;-),  adv.  roun* 

berbar. 
mir'ror,  s.   (Spiegel, 
misbehav'ing  (-bi-fjfh/-) ,    a.    fid) 

fdjledjt  benefjmenb,  uimrtig  ;  to 

be  — ,  ftd)  fd)led)t  auffur)ren. 
mis'chief(-'tf  djif),  s.  Un6eil,@djabe, 

ftebler. 
misdirect',  v.  a.  irre  leiten,  falfd) 

bericbteu. 
mis'erable  (mis'-),  a.  efenb,  jams 

merlidj,  erbdrmlid). 
mis'ery,  s.  (Slenb,  9tot&. 
misfor'tune  (-'tfdjun),  s.  Unglitcf. 
mishap'  (mi^fiap'),  s.  Unfaft. 
mislay'  (-(efi'),  v.  a.  oetlegen. 
mislead' (-Ufyb'),  v.  a.  to  be  misled, 

ftd)  irre  fufiren  (affen,  ftd)  irren. 
misno'mer,  (-nofi'-),  s.  fatfdje  93e* 

nennung,  falfd)e  9iame. 
misrepresent',  v.  a.  falfd)  barfteflen. 
Miss,  s.  gftdulein,  3>ungfrau. 
miss,  s.  ^eljlftof;,  Jtir ;  v.  a.  oer« 

fefjlen,  oetfeljen,  Fommen  um. 
mist,  s.  Stebel. 
mistake'  (-ter}f),  5.  Strtbum,  ^efi; 

ler;  by,  —  au$  Serfefien. 
mist'ress,  s.  3*au;   —  of  the  ce- 


remonies, (Seremonienmeifterm ; 

(mip'ijip,    ai$    Slurebe),    $rau, 

SRabame. 
misunderstand',    v.     a.      luijJDer* 

fteljen. 
mitts,  s.  £anbfcbufie  fur  9lrm  unb 

£anb  oljne  finger, 
mix'ture    (-'tfd)ur),    s.     3ftirtur; 

Oxford   — ,     ovforbet   melirte 

Xucb. 
moan  (mofin),  u.  n.  frefcflagen. 
mock'ery,  s.  &pott,  <£>or)n. 
mod' el,  s.  SWobeH,  2)ht|ier;   v.  a. 

mobefliren,  formeu. 
mod'erate  (-efit),  a.  mdpig. 
mod'ern,   a.   neu. 
mod'estly,  adv.  befdjeiDen. 
mo'lar  (mofc/-),  a.  —  tooth,  33af* 

fengar)n. 
mo'ment,  s.  SJugenblicf. 
mon'arch  (-'arf),  s.  Sftonardj,  93e* 

fietrfeber. 
mon'day  (-'bet)),  5.   Sftontag. 
mon'etary,   a.  ©elb  .  .  . 
mon'ey    (mun'i),     s.     ®elb;    — 

market,    ©elbmarft;   —    order 

department,  ©elbantoeifungSer; 

*>ebition  (ber  $ofi). 
monk'ey    (munf  i) ,    s.    Slffe ;   — 

house,  SiffenfiauS. 
monop'olize  (-'o;lei3),  v.  a.  allein 

in  Slnftmtd)  ne^men. 
monotony,  s.  @intonigfeit. 
monstrously  (-'l^ru^li),   adv.  un« 

gel;euer. 
month  (mont^),  s.  2JJonat. 
mon'ument  (-'ju-),  s.  £>enfmal. 
mop,  s.  2Bifc^lappen ;  —  handle, 

S3efenfiiel. 
mor'al,  a.  ftttlid). 
more   (mofir)    a.   u.   adv.    mefit, 

nod), 
moreo'ver     (mofir-ofi'tbor) ,    adv. 

uberbief,  ferner,  nod)  bajtt. 
mor'ning,  s.  2J?orgen. 
moroe'eo,  s.  ©affian. 
mar'tal,  s.  @terblid)e. 
mor'tar,  s.  2ftdtfer. 
mor'tgage   (mor'gebbgdj),  s.  $\); 

J?ot6ef. 
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mortgagee'     (mor*ga;b$d)i&') ,     s. 

*Pfanbglciubiger. 
moss,  s.  9J?oo3 ;  —  rose,  Tlooii 

rofe. 
most  (mobji),  a.  meifl,  Bbdjft;    5. 

Sfteifie;   —    of  her  time,   tbre 

meijle  3eit. 
moth'er  (mubty'-),  s.  9ftutter. 
mo'tion  (mofi'fcfy'n),  5.  33etoegung. 
mount  (maunt) ,    v.  a.  befieigen, 

ertfetgen ,  fietgen ;  reiten ;  v.  n. 

auffkigen. 
mount' ain  (maunt'in) ,    s.  33erg; 

—  view,  S3ergau^fic^t ,  IBetg* 
anftdjt. 

mouut'ing     (maunt'-) ,     s.    S3e- 

forage, 
mournful   (mofyrn'fltl) ,    a.    trau* 

rig. 
moustache' (mu^tafc^')j*-@C^nurr; 

bart. 
moath  (mautfi),  s.   3ftunb;   with 

your  —  full,  ben  SJhtnb  »oU; 

—  ful,  ^hnibsoH,  33iffen. 
move    (mu^u) ,    v.    a.    beiuegen, 

ben  93orfdjlag  macfien,  ben  2tn* 
trag  fletten ;  v.  n.  ftcfr  belvegen, 
ftd)  in  Q3en>egung  fe£en. 

move'ment  (mufih)'-) ,  s.  93efoe* 
gung;  $affage. 

mov'ing  (mu^lt)'-),  VPr>  &•  move; 
to  be  — ,  jttf)  beroegen;  ftcb 
auf  ben  3Beg  madjen. 


Mrs.    =s    mistress    (mijj'fHfj) ,    s. 

ftvau,  SMabam. 
much,  a.  n.  adv.  yiel,  toett;  that 

—  fo  siel. 

mud,  5.  (Scfolamnt,  tfotfj. 
mulled'  (mulb),  a.  gett)ur$t. 
mul'titude  (-tjufib),  *•.  Sftenge. 
munch,   (muntfd)),    v.   a.   fauen, 

fcfynabeliren. 
mur'der,     $.    Sftorb,    SWorbt^at; 

now  the  —  's  out,  ba  nun  atte$ 

tterratfien  ift. 
mur'derous  (-uf3),  a.  morbetifcfc. 
mus'cle  (mu^'O,  s.  SftuSfel. 
muse' urn  (mju*fifi'um),*.  2>htfeum. 
music  (mjub'ftf),   s.    Siftuftf,  %lo; 

ten;    —   master,    SWujtflefiter; 

—  lesson,  (Singftunbe. 
musical  (mjufy'ftf-),  a.  muftfalifd). 
musi'cian    (tnju*ftfdj'an) ,    s.  Win* 

ftfus. 
mus'ket,  s.  2ftu3fete,  ^linte. 
must,  v.  mufjen. 
mut'ton  (-  tn) ,  s.  -§amtnelfleifd), 

(Scfiityfenfleifcf). 
mutual  (mjulj'tfdju-) ,   a.  gegen* 

feitig,  gemeinfcfyaftlidj. 
my  (mei),  pron.  metn. 
myself  (mei-),  pr.  idj  felbft,  mir, 

mid), 
mysteriously    (-tify'rUufji-)  ,     adv. 

gebeimni^oK. 
mys'tery,  s.  ©ebeimnif ,  Sfttyfterte. 


ST. 


Nail  (nefi1)>  *«  Sfogel;    —  brush, 

9iageMvfte ;   —  nippers,   9la; 

geljange. 
name  (nefym),  s.  9£ame;   what  is 

your  —  ?    me  fieift  bu?   v.  a. 

nennen. 
name'sake    (nebm '% tfyf),    s.    9la? 

menSoetter. 
nap,  s.  <Sdjtdfd)en. 
nap'kin ,  s.  ©eryiette. 
narrow  (-'rofj),  a.  eng. 
na'tion,  (neh'fdyn) ,  s.  Nation,  93olf. 
na'tional  (nefi'fd)'"'3^  nafd)'n?al), 

a,  national,  National  . . . 

<Snstifd):beutf$e§  SGBSrterbudb. 


nat'ural  (-'fd)U;ral),   a.  — ly,  adv. 

uatutlid). 
nature  (nat'jur,  nefi'tfdjur),  s.  9ta? 

tut,  SBeftfjaffenfyeit. 
na'val    (nef)'-)>    «•    —   greatness, 

©rbfje  gur  @ee. 
nave'     (uebro) ,     5.     ©cfiiff    (ber 

^ird)e  k.) 
nay  (ne^),  adv.  neiu ;   {a,  fogar, 

yielmef)t. 
near,  (ni^r),    a.  — ly,  adu.  nafie; 

beina^e,  fafi;  —   side,  <5atttU 

fette;  —  wheeler,   linfe  <Stan- 

gen^ferb. 
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neat'ly  (nifit-),  adv.  nett,  fauber. 
neat'ness    (nifyt'-),    s.    OtettigFcit, 

(SauberFeit. 
necessaries    (ne|'-),    s.    pi.    93e* 

burfnifie ,    (Srforbetmfie,    notfc* 

uuntbige  3)inge. 
nec'essary  (nej;'-),  a.  notfttoenbig. 
neces'sity  (nU$t$-),  s.  9lotfcu>eus 

bigFett. 
neck,   s.   SftadEen,  <£al$;  —  lace, 

£al$banb. 
neck'erchief  (-tfcf)tf) ,  s.  %aUtu&). 
need  (niftb),  s.  Sfloti) )  to  have  — 

of,    notbig    baben,    beburfeu, 

braucfyen ;  v.  a.  u.  n.  braudjen, 

notbig  baben. 
nee' die  (ntb'bt) ,   s.   Cftabel,   9ldb; 

nabel. 
nefa'rious    (ni?feb'ri;uf3) ,  a.  rucfy: 

lo$,  fd)dnbltd). 
neglect'  (ne-),  u.  a.  fcernadjldf  jtgen, 

serfdumen. 
negotiable    (nt*gob'ftf)a;:bl),  a-  ftU 

begeben,  »erFdufitd),  gut. 
nego'tiate    (n^gob'fcfyefii),    v.     a. 

oerfaufen. 
neighbourhood  (neft/b'r^ubb),  s. 

9tatf)barfd}aft,  ©egenb. 
neighbouring    (neft'b'f-)  >    a.    Be? 

nadjbart,  nabe. 
nerve  (n5rto),  s.  S^etS. 
nerv'ous    (norn/ujj) ,    a.    netttog, 

aufgeregt,  befotgt. 
nev'er,  adv.  nie. 
nevertheless'  (neto'5r*btj|t4efO,  adv. 

nid^tS  befio  roeniger,  bennodj. 
new  (njuh),  a.  neu. 
news    (njufjg),   s.    <ftadjrid)t ;   — 

paper,   3ettung;    —    paper  in- 
telligence, 3ettunggnad)rid)ten; 

—  paper  press,  3ettnng#|}teffe. 
next,   a.   nddjft,  folgenb ;  —   but 

one,  jtoettndcr/fte. 
nice   (neij}),    a.   — ly,    adv.    fetn, 

gart,  nieblid%  nett,  ftubfcfi. 
nick'name     (-'neljm),    $.     ®pip 

name, 
niece  (nifij?)  s.  9iicJ)te. 
night  (neit),*-9flac^t,5l6cnb ; — mail, 

Cftadjtycft;   —  train,  9ladjt$ug. 


night  ingale  (ncit'ing;gebl),$.  Sftad}* 

tigalt. 
nine  (nein),  num.  neun. 
no  (neb),  rtf/u.  new;  a.  Fein, 
no'ble  (nofj'bl),    a.  ebel ,  treffiid), 

prddjtig;   —  looking,  prdcfytig 

auSfebenb. 
no'body  (nob'-),  s.  Dliemanb. 
nod,  v.  n.  —  at  one,  etnem  $u* 

ntdfen. 
noise  (neuS),  s.  Sdrm,  ©erdufcb. 
nois'y  (neus't),     a.   gerdufcbttofl, 

raufdjenb. 
nominally,  adv.  nomtneff,  angeb* 

It*, 
none  (noljn,  nun),  a.  Fein, 
non'sense,  s.  Unftnn. 
noose  (nuljS),  v.  a.  fangen. 
nor  (nobr),  conj.  nod),  aud)  ntdjt. 
north  (nortb),  s.  9^ccb  ;  —  America, 

■EftorbameriFa. 
nose'gay  (no&S'gefi),  s.  ©lumen* 

ftraup. 
not,    adv.   ntdjt;    —    at  all,    gat 

nicbt;  —  yet,  nod)  nicbt. 
note  (nobt),  s.  %lotz;  ©efang. 
no'ted  (no|'teb),  a.  bentbmt, 
note'worthy  (nofyt'uur^bbi),  a.  be? 

merFen3tt>ertb. 
noth'ing  (notf/-),  s.  ntdjtS. 
no'tice   (uob'tijj),   *.  9tott$,    33e* 

Fanntmacfyung;   Jtunbtgung ;  tc 

give  —  of,  benart]rtcbttgen,  on? 

Funbigen-,  to  take  —of,  Sftotij 

nebmen  »on,  bead)ten;  —board. 

Sdtfcbtagebvet ;    u.  a.  bemetFen 

beadjten. 
nov'el,  *.  SRoman. 
nov'elty,  s.  OZeutgFett. 
now  (nau),   adv.  nun,    je£t;   ba 

nun;  —  (that),  jefct  ba. 
noz'zle  (nos'fl),  s.  0iafe,  @d)nauje, 

@pt^e. 
nui'sance   (njub'panfs),    *■   Uebel* 

fianb. 
num'ber,  j.9lummer ;  3abl,  9J?enge. 
nurse,  ».  a.  ndf^ren. 
nur'sery,  *.  ^inberfiube ;   —  fan- 
cies, Slnfidjten,  (Smbtutfe  au$ 

ber  ^inberfiube. 
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nut,    s.  9tujj ;  —  cracker,    Otufj* 
fnacfer. 


nut'meg,     s.     Sftugfatennuf ;    — 
grater,  2)iu$Fatenreibe. 


Oak  (of)f),  s.  (ficbe. 

oar  (obr),   s.  ^uber;    to  rest  on 

one's  — s,  fetew,  mufjig  fein. 
obey'  (-befi'),  v.  a.  gefiotdjen. 
ob'ject  (-'bScbeFt),  j.  3toecf,  Slbftcbt. 
object'  (-b^cbeFf),  v.  a.  etma§  em* 

ioenben  ober  bagegen  Ijaben,  ftcb 

augfyrecben  gegen. 
objec'tion  (-bSdjef  fcfj'n),    s.  (Sin* 

tourf,    (timoenbung;   to    have 

no  —  to,  nicrjtg  bagegcn  Jjaben. 
obliged'  (-Ietb6d)b'),  a.  oetbunben. 
observe'  (-forn/).  v.  a.  bemerfen. 
obtain'  (-tebn'),   v.  a.   erbalten, 

etlangen,  beFommeu,  Ibfen,  neb; 

men  (33tttetc);  beforgen. 
occa'sion  (-Feb'fcb/n) ,  s.  ©elegen* 

Ijeit;  v.  a.  tterutfarfjen. 
occasionally  (-Feb/fcb'n-),  ado.  ge* 

legentitcb,  i>on  3eit  ju  Beit, 
occupa'tion  (-Fju4ieb'fd)'n),  s.  £3e* 

febaftigung. 
occupier  (-'fju^et-),   s.  33eft|er, 

Snfiaber. 
occupy  (-'fju^pei),  v.  a.  in  S3eft| 

nebmen,    beff^en ,    einnebmen, 

befcrjdftigen. 
occur',  v.  n.  fcorFommen,  oorfal* 

len,  Iter)  eteignen. 
occurrence   (-'renf$)>  s.   SOotfalt, 

Qrretgmjj. 
o'cean  (ob'ftfj'n),  *.  Dcean. 
odd^,  a.  ungevabe,  ungleicb;  oer* 

emjelf,  eingeln ;  tbe  —  money, 

bag   ©etb    baruber;    —  trick, 

%xi&;s.  — s,@afc(beib.2Sette). 
o'dour  (ob'bor),  s.  ©erucb. 
of,  prep,  won,  unter,   auS;  an, 

itbet,  mit. 
off,  adv.  ab,  ioeg,  fort,  entfetnt, 

to  be  — ,  jtcb  entfewen,  ft 

fein,  fort  gefien j  the  — ^Jktraer, 

ba£  rechte  Stiemenj  " 
offend',  v.  a.  beleibfgen,  er^utnen ; 


to  be  — ed  -with  one,    $Qti   tit 

nem  itwai  libel  nebmen. 
offender,  s.  ©cfyulbige,  (Sttafbare, 

©etbrccber. 
offer,*.  Slnerbieten ;  v.  a.  anbieten. 
office   (-'ftp),   s.   2lmt,    bureau, 

pi.    Sienjte;     2B:rtbfcbaft$ge; 

bdube. 
officer  (-for),  s.  33eamte;  £>ffx$ier. 
official  (-ftfcb>l),   s.  STngefieate, 

93eamte. 
often  (of n),  adv.  oft 
oil  (eul),  s.  Del;  —  cloth,  2Bacb> 
Itucb,  aCacfysbecfe. 
old  (ofylb),  a.  alt ;  —  established, 

I  alt ;  —  fashioned,  altmobtfcb. 
Olym'pic,  s.  CHame  eine$  £beater$. 
omit',  v.  a.  auSlaffen,  unterlaffen. 
om'nibus,  s.  £>mntfm$. 
omnipres'ent,  a.  allgegeniodrtig. 
on,  adv.  an,  auf;  oortodrtS,  toei>- 
Wet,  Bin;  prep,  an,  auf;  Won. 
once  (uonjj),    adv.  einmal,    einfi, 

»ormal$;  this  — ,  bieSmal;  — 

more,  nocfo  einmal;    at  — ,  auf 

einmal,  fogleidj;  for  —  einmal. 
one,  (uon),  a.  ein. 
on'ry  (obn'-),  adv.  u.  a.   einjtg, 

attein,  nur. 
o'pen  (06/-),  a.  offen;  —  hearted, 

offenfierjig;  v.  a.  offnen,   auf; 

macben,  auffcbliefen. 
o'pening  (ob'pnnng),  s.  Deffnung. 
op' era,  s.  Dptt;  —  cloak,  Dptxm 

mantel;  —  hat,  D^ernfiut. 
operat'ic,    a.    —  music.    Dpttm 

muftf. 
opera' tion  (-efi'f^'«)>  *•  Operation, 
opin'ion  (-']6n),  s.  SWeinung. 
opportu'nity  (-tj[ub'-),  s.  ©elegen? 

"  It. 
opposite,  a.  entgegengefe^t,  gegen; 

uber. 
opposi'tion  (-f!fd)'n),  *.£)^ofttion. 
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oppressive,  a.  — ly,  adv.  brurfenb. 

or  (t>f>r),  conj.   obit,  fonft 

orange  (or'rinbtJd)) ,  s.  Drange, 
9lpfelftne. 

orches'tra  (-fe§'tra,  er'feji-fta),  5. 
Drcfietfer. 

or'deal  (-'bi-),s.  $robe,  fteuerprobe. 

or'der,  s.  Drbnung,  3kfeljt,  9(uf; 
trag ,  Q3eftellung  ,  9lmoeifung  : 
in  —  to,  um  ju ;  in  —  that, 
auf  bafy,  bamit;  out  of  — ,  in 
Unorbnung;  to  get  it  made 
to  — ,  eg  auf  93eflettung  madjen 
laffen,  eg  befteften;  v.  a.  befetjs 
ten,  BejieUen;  — ed,  georbnet, 
ehtgertcfytet. 

or'dinary,  a.  getoofjnltcf). 

ord'nance  (-'nanfj),  s.  —  office, 
Slrtiflerteamt. 

or'ganist,  s.  Drganifi. 

organization  (-fefi/fefc/n) ,  *•  &*- 
gantfatton. 

original  (-rtbgdV-),  a.  urfprihtg* 
ltd),  etgentfiihnltdj,  ortginetf. 

or'phan,  s.   2Baife. 

ostenta'tion  (-efi'fdj'n),  s.  *J}runf. 

oth'er  (obfi/-),  a.  anber;  »ortg; 
the  —  day,  »or  furjem,  neultd^; 
the  —  night,  ttortgen  Slbenb; 
the  —  week,  in  ooriger  SBocfce ; 

—  wise,  anberg;  fonft 

ought  (aBt),u.  fottte,  mu$te;  I  etc. 

—  to  have,.,  id)  K.  fidtte  folfen... 
ounce  (auttfi),  s.  Unge ;  half  an  — , 

em  Sotfi. 

our  (cmr),  pr.  unfer. 

ourang'-outang'  (au*-au-) ,  s. 
Orangoutang. 

out  (aut),  adv.  aug;  fitnaug,  fier; 
aug;  braufien;  —  with  it,  fier* 
aug  bamit;  —  of,  prep.  aug 
Ojeraug);  —  of  breath,  aufiier 
Sltfiem;  —  of  the  way,  aufjer 
bem  2Bege,  abtoefenb. 

outbuild'ing  (autsBilb'-),  s.  SteBen* 
gebdube. 

out'-door  (-'bofit),  adv.  —  exer- 
cise, Setoegung  im  ^reien;  — 


exertions,  Ucbungen  im  ^rreien; 

—  sports,  (Spieie  im  ^reien. 
out'fit  (auf-),  s.  Stugniflung,  Slug* 

flaf  fining. 
out'housos  (aut'fiaufjig),  5.  pi.  Win 

bengebdube,  £intergebdube. 
out'line  (aut'(ein),  s.  Umrtfj. 
outrageous    (aut;refi'bgd)ufs) ,     a. 

abfd)eulicrj. 
out' side  (aut'fieib),  adv.  yon  au§en, 

aujjerfjalB,  auf  bem  3Bageu, 
outstand'  (aut-),   v.  n.  augjteljeu. 
outstay'  (aut^ftefi),  v.  a.  —  one's 

welcome,  IdngerBletben  airman 

itullfommen  ifl. 
outstrip'  (ant-),  v.  a.  uberlaufen, 

fdjnefter  fetn  alg. 
ov'en  (uto'n),  s.  £>fen. 
o'ver  (ofi/lo'r),  adv.  uber,  Ijinuber; 

»oruber,  ttorbet;  prep.  uber. 
o'vercoat  (ofi,Vr*Fofit),  s.  Ueber? 

rocf. 
overcome'(o^n)'r;fum'),  v.  a.  uber? 

todltigen,  uberit-tnben. 
overcrowd'ed  (o^n)'r;fraub'-),  a. 

uBerfuUt 
overlook' (ofi?io'riluf),  v.  a.  fibers 

feBen. 
overpow'ering    (ofi^to'rspau'-),    a. 

uBerlodlttgenb,  brucfenb. 
oversleep'    (ofyto'v^Ufyp') ,    v.    a. 

—  one's  self,  eg  verfdjlafen,  $u 
lange  fcfclafen. 

overwork'     (ofcto'tsUurf) ,    v.   a. 

uBerarbetten,  mit  Slrbett  uber; 

laben. 
owe  (ob),  v.  a.  fdjulbtg  fetn,  oer* 

banfen,  jju  banren  Baben. 
ow'ing  (ofi/-),  a.  fdjuibig,  jufolge, 

in  ^o(ge  (to,  »on). 
own  (ofyn),    a.  etgen;  he  has  no 

capital  of  his  — ,    er  fiat  !ein 

etgneg  SBermogen ;  v.  a.  fur  bag 

(Seine    erfennen,    anerfennen ; 

beftnnen,  gefiefjen. 
ow'ner  (oB'-),  s.  (Stgentfjunter. 
ox,  s.  Dtf)6',  —  tail  soup,  Dcfifen* 

fc^wanjfuppe. 
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Pace  (pebjj),  s.  @djritt,£rttt;  v.  n. 

fdjreiten. 
pack,  s.  ©piel  (Garten), 
pack'age  (-'ib$d)),  s.  ^dcfdjen. 
pad'lock,  s.  ©orlegefdjlof. 
page  (pebbgdj),  s.  @ette. 
pain  (pebn),  s.  (5djmer$;  to  take 

— s,  ftdj  2ftube  geben. 
painful  (pebn'fuO,  a.  fdjmeqUdj. 
pains'taking  (pebng'teljf-),  a.  Utls 

»erbroffen. 
paint' er  (pebnt'-),  *.  Sftaler. 
paint'ing  (peljut'-),  *.  SDfalerei,  @es 

mdlbe. 
pair  (pebr),  s.  tyaax. 
pal'ace  (-'i§),  *.  $alafi,  ©djlof. 
pale  (pebl),  a.  Bla^. 
palisad'ing  (paUisfjeljb'-),  s.  2kr* 

pfdblung. 
palm  (p&fjtn),  s.  $alme. 
pan,  *.  $fanne. 
pan^el,  s.  gelb,  ftuffung. 
pan'sy,  s.  ©tiefmutterdjen. 
papa'  (-pa'),  *.  $apa. 
pa'per  (peb'p'r),    s.  papier;  — s, 

3eitung;  o.  a.  tapqteten. 
par^  (par),  *.  at  — ,  pari, 
par'agon,  s.  aftujier. 
par'allel,  a.  parattet. 
paraphernalia  (-neb'-),  s.  pi  2tuS* 

flafftrungen. 
par'asol(ob.  -Sol'),  s.@onnenfd)irm. 
par'don  (-'bn),  s.  SJerjeibung ;  v-  a. 

aerjeifyen. 
pa'rents  (peb'-),  s.  pi.  @(tern. 
par'ish  (-'ifcfj),  *.  ^ircfafpicl. 
park  (parf),  s.  $arf. 
parliament  (parliament),  s.  tyat* 

lament, 
parliament'ary  (par4t;ment'-),  a. 

$arlament$  . . . ;    —  summary, 

Uebcrblicf  ber   *Parlament$Per; 

banblungen. 
par'lour  (parlor),  s.  SBoljnjtmmet ; 

—  magic,  3immetmagie. 
par'ry,  v.  a.  partren. 
part  (pabrt),   s.  XBeil;  ©timme, 
$artie  j  on  your  — ,  pott  Sbrer 


<Sette,  POlt  Sfinetl ;    in  —  pay- 
ment, al$  £fjeil$ablung. 
partake'   (parcel)?),  v.  n.    £beU 

nebmen  (of, 'in), 
par'tial  (par'fdjal),  a.  eingenommen 

(to,  fur) ;  — ly,  adv.  tjjeilroeife, 

jum  Xbeil. 
partial'ity  (par*ftfjal'-),  j.  $artet? 

lidjfeit,  SSorliebe. 
particular  (-par?ttf'*ju-) ,    a.    be* 

fonber;    eigen,  H)di)lertfct> ;  I'm 

not   at   all   — ,   id)   mad)e  mir 

gar  ntchts  barauS. 
particularly   (par*tif-ju-),     adv. 

befonberS. 
particulars  (par*tif'ju-),  *.  pi  be; 

foubere  Umfidnbe,  9ldbere,  @in; 

jelne. 
part'ing  (part'-),  pp.  —  scene,  Sib* 

fdjiebsfcene. 
partition  (par4tfd)'5n),  .?.  — wall, 

SSranbmauer. 
partly  (partli),  adv.  tbetlS. 
part'ner  (part'-),   s.  (Sptelgenof; 

Sompagnon  ,     Slffocie  ;      £err, 

S5ame  (im  %an%). 
par'tridge  (parlribgcb) ,  s.   Stth* 

bubn. 
par'ty  (pafjr'ti),  s.  *Uartex,  ©efefl* 

fdjaft;  *Perfon;  to  be  a  —  to, 

%ijeii   neljmen    an,    betbeiltgt 

fein  bet. 
pass  (pafji),  v.  n.  geben,  pafftren, 

ooruberjieben ,     bnrd)fommen  ; 

oorbetgeben;  v.  a.  ooruberge^en 

.an;  toeiter  geben,  hingeben,  rei; 

djen;  tbun,  legen;  —  off,  por- 

itbergeben. 
pass'age  (paf  ib^d)),  s.  Ueberfabrt, 

©ang;  —  home,  SludEfabrt. 
pass'enger  (paJ3'en;b£d)er),  s   9let< 

fen  be,  ^aflfagier. 
pass'ing  (pa$-),  a.  porubergebenb. 
pass'ionate  (pafd)'ijn;ebt),  a.  — ly, 
'    ado.  tetbenfdfaftlid). 
pass'port  (-pobrt),  s.  $afi. 
pass' -ticket  (pof  -),  s.  3abre3billet 
past   (pafi),    prep.    »orbei,    por; 
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half  —  six,  r)alb  fttben ;  —  six 

o'clock,  nad>,  liber  fecfeS  Ufir; 

half  —  eight,  r)alb  ueun. 
pas' time  (pajj'tetm),*.  3eitoertreib. 
pas'ture  (paft'jur,  pafj'tfrf)ur) ,    s. 

2Beibe;  —  meadow,  Qlbroetbe; 

toiefe. 
pa'tent(pat'-,pe&'tent),a.  patentirt; 

s.  $atentfd)lc&. 
path  (patti),  *.  3Beg,  $fab. 
pathet'ic    (-tr)et'-),    a.    patr)etifd), 

ru^renb. 
pa'tience  (pe&'frfjenfii),  j.  ©ebutb ; 

to  lose  all  —  with,  unger}alten 

frerben  fiber, 
patriotic,  a.  patriotifd). 
pa'triotism    (per/-    ob.    pat'-),    s. 

33aterlanb$Uebe ,  *))atricttginu$. 
pat'ronize  (-nei3),  u.  a.  bie  Jlunb; 

fc&aft  fcfienfen. 
pat'tern,  s.  3)htfter. 
Paul  (paf>l),  ».  pr.  $aul ;  St.  — 's, 

@t.  ^aul^ftrcfye  in  Sonbort. 
pauper  (pal)-'),  s.  Slrme. 
pay  (per)),  v.  a.  bejafclen ;   to   — 

attention    to,     Slufmerffamfeit 

fcbenfen;    to   make    —  better, 

eintraglicr)ermad)en;  f.  address, 

visit,  respect;  —  back,  juriicf; 

be$ar)len. 
pay' able  (per/-),  a.  jahlbar. 
pay'ment  (per/-),  s.  3ar)htng;  to 

stop  — ,  bie  Baftlung  einfieiieii. 
peace  (pip),  s.  ftriebe;  to  make 

— ,  ^rteben  fcbliesen. 
peach  (ptfitfcr)),  *.  ^ftrftcfi. 
peak  (pifcf),  s.  ©ipfel. 
pe'an  (ptr/-),  5.  iJJaan,  ©efang. 
pear  (peftr),  s.  93irne. 
pearl  (perl),  s.  *|)erle;  —  button, 

^ertenfnopf;  —  necklace,  $et* 

tenr)al3banb. 
pect'oral,   a.   jut  93rujl  gefcorig, 

aScujt . .  . 
pecu'liar(pUFjufirjar,pUFiuryii;ar), 

a.  eigen,  eigent&umltdV 
peculiarity  (pbfful; jar' -),s.  @igen; 

tfiumlidjFeit,  (Sigenfieit. 
peep  (ptfip),  v.  n.  fieroorgutfen. 
peg-top,    s.    ober   peg-in-the-ring, 


jtreifeltrciben    innerfictlb    efne* 

befiimmten  jtreifeet. 
pence  (penfii),  s.  pi.  9|3fennige. 
pencil  (-'fsil),  s.  ©leijlift. 
penetrate   (-'i;tref)t) ,    v.   a.    etn* 

bringen. 
penny,  s.  pfennig, 
pension  (-'fd)'n),  s.  ©nabengelb, 

$enfton. 
penury   (-'ju*ri),    s.   £>urftigFeit, 

Mangel, 
peo'ple  (pir/pl),  s.  ^olF,  Scute, 
per,  prep.   —  cent,    pro    (Sent; 

—  diem,  tag  ltd), 
perceive'  (-jjtr)n/)>  v  a.  bemerfen. 
per'fect  (pot'-),  a.  — ly,  adv.  ttotU 

fommen ;  v.  a.  ttenjoHfommnen. 
perform',   v.   a.   vo((jier)en ;    auf; 

fuftren,  fptefen,  tangen. 
performance  (-'anfji),    s.  2luffiir> 

rung,  3)ottrag. 
perform'er,  s.  ©htjlfer. 
perhaps',  adv.  Metteidjt. 
per'il,  s.  @efar)r. 
pe'riod  (pir/-),  s.  3eitraum,  S^it. 
per'ish  (-'ifd)),   v.  n.  umfommen, 

tterunglucfen. 
per'manent,     a.     bauernb;    — ly, 

adv.  auf  i>it  Dauer. 
permis'sion(-mtfd7'5n)j.\(SrlQitbni§. 
perni'cious  (-ntfrf)'u^),  a.  uerberb* 

lid),  fdjdblidj. 
per'petrate  (-'pi4rer)t) ,    v.  a.  hi- 

gefjen,  yeruben. 
per'petrator(-'pbtrer)-),  s.  Urf)eber. 
per'son  (por'jjn),  s.  ^erfon. 
per'sonal    (por'jjon-),     a.;    — ly, 

adv.  perfonlid). 
perspira'tion  (-re^'fd)'n) ,  s.  2lu^; 

bunftung,  (Sd)tt)ei§. 
perspire'  (-fpetr'),  v.  n.  au^bunfien, 

fd)roi^en. 
persuade'  (-fjuer)b'),  v.  a.  —  one's 

self,  ftct)  eiubilben,  metnen. 
peruse'  (pi;rur)9')>  v.  a.  burc^lefen, 

lefen. 
pes'tle  (pep'l),  *•  ^eule. 
pet,  s.  Siebling  ■ 
pew  (piur)),  s.  ^ird)enftur)l. 
phase(fe^),  s.  $r)aft3,(f  rfd)einung. 
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pheas'ant  (fe3'-),  s.  $afan. 
philanthropist    (-'tfyto-),    s.  Wle\U 

fd)enfreunb. 
philosophic,    — al,     (-pof*-)>     a. 

pfiUofityhifdj. 
philos'ophy    (-lop'c^ff),    *•   tyl)UOi 

phlegmat'ic  (flegsmat'-),  a.  p^teg* 

matifdj. 
physi'cian  (ftsftfdj'an),  s.  9Xr^t. 
pianist  (pisa'-),  5.  *)3ianifi,  $icu 

nijtin. 
pia'no  (^Ua'-)-.  *.  ^>tano. 
pick,  v.  a.  aufljacfen;  aufmadjcn; 

—  up,  auflefen. 
pic'nic,  s.  ^icfnicf. 

picto'rial  (-tol)'-),  a.  93ilber.  .  . ; 

s.  3BUberau3gaBe. 
pic'ture    (-tfrfmt) ,     s.    ©emdlbe, 

93ilb ;  —  gallery,©emdlbe  galerte. 
picturesque'   (-tfdjurseSf),   a.  nta* 

terifcfc. 
piece  (pifip),  *.  <§huf ;  to  — s,  in 

©tiufe. 
pig  0>ig),   *•  fterfel,  <Sd)tvein. 
pig'eon    (>tbt?ci)'5n),     s.    £aube ; 

—  house,  £au&enfyau$,  $au6en* 
fcfrlag. 

pig'my,  a.  flein,  hunjtg. 

pike  Qmf),  .?.  4^d)t. 

pile  0>eil),  s.  £aufen. 

pill,  s.  $itte. 

pil'lar,  s.  ^feiler,  <2dute. 

pin,  s.  Stabel ;   —  cushion,  9iabek 

Ftffen. 
pine  0>ein),  s.  —  apple,  SlnanaS. 
pink,  s.  9le(fe;  a.  blajjrotfj. 
pint  Omnt),  s.  ^inte,  Stofjel. 
pi'ous  (pei'ufj),  s.  fromm. 
pipe  (pety),  *•  ?Pfeife ;    —  light, 

3unber,  ftibibuS. 
pique  0>i§f),  s.  ©toll,  <§af3. 
pitch  Q>itfcb),  v.  a.  toerfen. 
pit'iful,   a.   jammertoon,   ffdglicfy 

traurig. 
pit'y,5.  9J?itleiben;  it  is  a  (gieat) 

— ,  e3  ift  (fefcr)  <Scf)abe;  what 

a  — ,  txue  <8d)abe. 
pit'ying,  a.  mitieibig,  erbarmenb. 
place  ft)(efi£),  s.  $lafc,  Drt;  in 


—  of,  fiatt  5  to  take  — ,  ®tatt 
ftnben ;  v.  a.  jtetten,  fejjen,  le* 
gen;   anbringen;  cmfcfylagen. 

plague  (p(el)gf),' v.  a.  i>fagen. 
plaid    (fclab),    s.  gefireifte  Beug, 

^(oibtud). 
plain  (plefin),  j.  (£bene. 
plain'tiff    (plehu'-) ,     s.     jftdger, 

JUdgerin. 
plan,    s.    $(ail;    the    best  —  is, 

ba3  33efte  ift ;   —  of  operations, 

Dperationsplan. 
plank,  *.  $tanfe,  93ofi(e. 
plant,   s.  $flan$e. 
planta'tion  (-efi'fcfy'n),  s.  9lnpflan; 

jintg,  Slnfage. 
plas'terer,  s.  (Shtfaturarbeiter. 
plate  (plefjt),    *.   Platte,    teller; 

<Stirf);    —  glass,  ®piegelg(a3; 

— warmer,  £ettevn)dtmer. 
plat'ed  (plefit'-),  a.  plattitt. 
plat'form,  s.  platform, 
plaus'ible  (plafya'-),  a.  glaubiimrbig, 

fdjeinbar. 
play  (plefi),  s.  @ptel;  ©djctufpiel: 

—  cap,@pielmu$e,leid)te  5D?u£e ; 

—  ground,  <Spieipla$ ;  —  mate, 
©pielgenofj;  v.  n.  fpielen  (at 
chess,  @d)adf));  —  one  false, 
f.  false;  —  on,  better  fpielen; 

—  on,  fpiel  $u. 
play'er  (pleh/-),  s.  ®£ieler. 
play'ing  (plelj'-),  s.  <Spielen,  @piel. 
plea  (pttlj),  s.  3iechtgfianbel,^rocef . 
pleas' ant  Qpiei'-),  a.  angciiehm. 
please  (piif}6),  v.  n.    gefaUen ;   if 

you — ,  toenn  e^  Sfynen  gefdttt; 
fct  fo  gefciflig,  gefdUigft;  — d, 
erfreut;  I  am  — d,  id)  Jfveue 
mid),  e^  freut  mid). 

pleas'ing  (plies'-),  a.  anmutfctg, 
angenefim. 

pleas'ure  (pie^^'ur),  *.93ergnugen. 

pledge  (plebSd)),  v.  a.  oev))fl[id)ten, 
jufagen ,  »erf))red)cn  ;  to  hold 
one's  self  — d,  fxd)  fiir  tterbun* 
ben,  oerfproc^en  ^alten. 

plentiful  (-ful),  a.  retc^lic^. 

plenty,  *.  ^iille ;  —  of  time,  reidjs 
lt(^e3ett,  3eitgenug;  a.ttodauf. 
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plot,  s.  SInfcfilag. 

pluck,  v.  a.  ppclen ;  —  out,  fier* 

au$reijjen. 
plug,  v.  a.  —up,  vetfiopfen,  auS* 

futfen. 
plum,  s.  ^flaume. 
plum'ber   (plum'm't) ,   s.  SBleiar- 

better  5     dtfyxtn?,     33runnens 

mann. 
plunder,  s.  9£aub,  SSeute. 
plunge    (phinbStf)),    v.  n.    —    in, 

fiinetnfpringen. 
ply  (plet),   v.  n.   fabreu,  gefien; 

—  about,  umfyerfafyren. 
poached'  (pcfitfcfet),     a.   lt>eic^ge- 

fatten, 
pock'et,  s.  £afd)e;    to  be  out   of 

—  einbufjjen,  perlteren;  — 
handkerchief,  £afcr)entudv,  — 
knife,  Xafdjenmeffet ;  v.  a.  ing 
Codj  fpielen,  mactjen. 

po'em  (po&'-),  s.  ©ebidjt. 
po'etry     (pot/-),     s.     5Dtdt)tfunfl, 

$oefte. 
point  (peunt),  s.  $unft ;  to  make 

a   —  of,    eg  ftcr)   jut  ^flic^t, 

Slufgabe  marfjen;   —    ot  view, 

©eftcfitspunft;  v.  a.  getgen. 
point'ed   (peunt'-),    a.    $ugefpi£t, 

foifctg. 
poke  (poljf),  u.  a. ;  —  a   raillery 

at  one,  on  etnem  etnen  @cf)etj 

auSlaffen. 
pok'er  (po&f-),  ■?.  @d)uretfen. 
pole  (poi)l)>  *•  ^ol;  ©tange. 
police'     (-lifijO ,    s.    -$olt$ei ;    — 

man,  ^Solt^eibtcnet. 
pol'ish    (-'if$),    v.    a.    poliren, 

puijen. 
political,  a.  polttifcfj,  <&taat$...; 

—  economy,  ©taatSlmrtljifdjaft. 
pol'itics,  s.  0oltttF. 

pol'ka,  s.  $olfa. 

poma'tum  (-mefi'tum),  s.  $omabe. 

Pompe'ian  (-pify'jan),    a.   pompe* 

jantfct). 
pond,  s.  £eid). 
po'ny  (por/-),  s.  $oni). 
pooh  (pufi),  int.  til  Uj! 
poor  (pubr) ,   a.    arm ;    drmlicf), 


fdjiradj,  unbebenteub  ;  Ueb,  gut; 

to  —  me,  mix  SJrmen. 
pop,  v.  a.    —  the  question,    a\U 

fatten, 
pop'iar,  s.  (-tree),  ^appel 
popular  (-'ju-),  a.  beltebt. 
pop'ulous  (-'ju*luf$),  a.  polfreid). 
port(po^rt),  s.  £afen;  $ortlt>etn. 
portend',  v.  a.   »erfunbigen,    be* 

beuten. 
port'er,  s.  £rdger. 
port'ion  (-'fdj'n),   s.  %t)tii;   Qtu 

ratbggut. 
portmanteau    (poljrtsmau'to),    s. 

attantelfacf. 
posit'ion  (-jtfcr/on),  s.  Sage, 
pos'itive  (po0't*tito),  a.  — ly,  ado. 

pofttb,  befttmmt,  ftc&er,    gan$ 

geltufj,  gerabeju. 
possessed'  (-fjefV),  a.  im  33eft£. 
posses' sion   (-fjefcr/on),  s.  33eftfc  ; 

to  put  in  — ,  in  93eftfj  fejjen. 
pos'sibly,  adv.  moglicber  3Cei(e. 
post   (poljfi),   s.   $ojien,   ©telle; 

$oft;    —    man,    33rteftrdger; 

—  mark,  ^ofijeidjen ;  —  office, 

^Soflamt ;  general  —  office,£>ber* 

pofkmt ;  v.  a.  —  up,  eintragen. 
postfage  (pofift'tbScr/),  -y.  —  stamp, 

93riefmarfe. 
post'al  (pofifi'-),  a.  ^Sofi .  . ;  —  ar- 
rangements, $ottetnrtcr)tnngen. 
postpone'  (-poijjn'),  v.  a.  t>erfcf>ieben. 
po'sy  (pofi'ft),  s.  ©trauf;. 
pota'to  (-teb'-),  s.  jtartoffel. 
pot'tery,  s.  Sopferarbeit,  Xopfer* 

it-aaren. 
pound  (paunb),  s.  $funb. 
pour  (po^r),  v.  a.  —  down,  r)er* 

untergiefen,  firemen, 
pow'der    (pau'-),    s.   $uber;    — 

and  shot,  Quiver  unb  Slei. 
pow'er  (pau'-),  s.  Wtafyt,  ®t)vaU, 

Stxap. 
pow'erful   (pau'et^ful) ,   a.   mcicrjs 

tig,  Frdftig. 
prac'ticable,  a.  tfiunltdj,  moglid^. 
practice  (-ti%),  s.   Uebttng,    (Sr< 

fafirung,  ^rari«,  Sttte;  out  of 

— ,  ani  ber  Uebung. 
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prac'tise  (-'tip),  v.  a.  uben,  fptelen. 
practi'tioner    (-tifch'on-),    s.   a\i$- 

ubenb-e  9lr$t,  ^rctftifant. 
praise  (pveljS),  v.  a.  loben. 
prank,  s.  (Stretch,  ©tucf. 
pray    (prel)),    v.   a.   u.   n.  bitten, 

beten ;  — ,  id)  bitte. 
pray'er  (prel)'-),  s.  ®ebet. 
preach  (priljtfd)),  v.  a.  prebigen. 
preach'er  (prifitfd)'-),  s.  $rebiger. 
pre'cious  (prefch'ujj),  a.  foftbor. 
precipitately  (-tat^li),  adv.   pl5fc- 

lith,  fiafiig. 
precise'   (prUfeifOj  a.  — ly,  adv. 

gen  cm. 
predic'ament  (prUbjf-),  s.  fdjlitti* 

nte  Sage, 
preengage'  (prUen?ge&b6dj'),  v.  a. 

fcor&er  neijmen  ober  Idfen. 
prefer'  (pri*for') ,   o.  a.  &or$ier)en. 
prelim'inary    (prMittt'-),     a.    ttors 

Iduftg. 
prem'ier  (prem'jor ,   priB'mi-),  s. 

*Premierminifter. 
prem'ises    (-'u§\6) ,  s.   pi.  9leben* 

gebdube,  ©ebdttbe,  ©efiofte,  33e? 

ftfctljum. 
preparation  (pri;pan-elj'fd)'n),93or* 

berettung ;  ^rdparat. 
prepare'  (prupeoY),   v.  a.  Porbe< 

reiten,    3luftctlten   tveffen,  em* 

ricfiten;  prdpariren. 
prepared'  (pri^pefirb') ,    a.   ttorbe* 

reitet,  fcerfefyen;  berett,  nullenS, 

geneigt. 
prepossessing  (prt-),a.  etnnefjmenb. 
prescrip'tion(pruffrip'fd)'n),  s.  9te; 

ctpt 
pres'ent,    a.   gegenmdrttg ;  at  —  , 

je$t ;  for  the  — ,  fur  je£t. 
pres'ent  (pre$'-),  s.  ©efcbenf. 
present'   (prufenf) ,  v.  a.  prdfen; 

tiren,  vorgeigen;  iiberretdjen. 
preserve'  (prisfdrro'),  v.  a.  exfyaU 

ten,  betoctfiren,  warren, 
preserves'  (prUfdrn)S')>  *•  pi-  ®e- 

fiege. 
preside'    (pri?feib'),y.  a.  ben  93or-' 

fifc  tjaben,  »otfJetjen,  prdftbiren. 
press,  5.  *Breffe  ;  v.  n.  fief)  brdngen. 


press'ing,  a.  bringenb. 

presume'  (pxii6\ut)m'),  v.    a.  MtXt 

mutfjen. 
pretend'  (pri-),  v.  a.  bectnfprudjen, 

ftd>  amnafjen;  you  will  not  — 

to  blush,   bu  roillft   bod)  niefct 

etn?a  errotfien. 
pret'ty  (prtt'-),  a.  U.  adv.  fiitbfd); 

jiemlid). 
prevail'  (prutr-eftl'),  v.  n.  —   on, 

befiimmen,  beroegen,  oermogen. 
prev'alent,  a.  Ijerrfdjenb. 
prevent'    (prktoenf),    v.   a.    ttOt* 

beugen,  oertjinbern. 
pre'viously     (prib'toUufj-),    adv. 

oorfier,  —  to,  por. 
price  (preitj),  s.  tyxeie. 
price'less  (preifj'-),  a.  unfdjdfcbar. 
prime  (preim),  a.  ttor^uglidj,  treff; 

ltd);  s.  Jtevn,  SBefle. 
prince  (prinf),  5.  ^rtttg. 
prin'cess  (-'fjej? ),  s.  *J}rin$efftn  ,•  — 

Royal,     fonigliche    ^rinjefftn; 

— ',  ^rinjefitntfieater. 
prin'cipal    (-'£ i-) ,     a.    — ly,   adv. 

ficutptfdchlid),  £aupt... ;  s .  ^rin; 

cipal,  SSorjhfjet,  Sector, 
principle  (-'fji-),  *. ©runb,  ©runb* 

f«fr. 
print,  s.  £ol$fc&nitt,  jtupferftidj ; 

u.  a.  brucfen. 
pri'or  (pret'or),  a.  frufier ;  —  to,  por. 
pris'oner   (pri^'nior),    s.    ®efan* 

gene;  — s  bars,  9lrt  $ctng  s  u. 

Sauffptel,  9Bettlanffpiei. 
pri'vate  (prei'rcat),  a.prbat;  in—, 

in^ge^eim,  prtttattm;   —  indi- 
vidual, ^ri»atperfon;  —  office, 

$rt»at$tmmer,  5pri»atcomtoir. 
priva'tion  (preistoefc'fcfo'n),  *.  QfnU 

be^rung. 
prize   (prei$),    s.  ©etotnn;   v.  a. 

fcfedfcen. 
probabil'ity,  s.  2Ba6rfcfceiniicBFeit; 

in  all  — ,  after  9Bafirfdjeinltd)? 

feit  nad) 
prob'able   a.   — bly,    adv.   toctljr? 

fcfteinlic^. 
proced'ure  (-fifib'jur,  -fjilj'b6djur), 

s.  93erfa$ren. 
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proceed'  (-fjifyb'),    v.  n.  tQXM&tti 

ge$en,  fcrrfdireiten  5  audge^en, 

fommen. 
proceod'ii)g(  -fjifyb'-),  s.  93erfal)ten. 
pro'cecds  (-fctybS),  s.  pi.  (Srtrag. 
proces'sion    (-fjefdj'on),    s.    *J3ro- 

ctffton. 
proclaim'  (-Fleljm'),  v.  a.  vevhin; 

bigen. 
procras'tinate  (-nef)t),    v.  a.  auf* 

fd)teben,  ttetfcfyieben. 
procure'  (-filter'),  u.  a.  ttevfdiaffen, 

ftd)  verfdjajfen,  faufen,  erfyalten. 
produce'  (-bjufyfj'),    v.  a.  t)ev»or; 

brtngen,  oorgeigen,  auffiifyren. 
produc  tion  (-'fd)'n),  5.  SBerf. 
profess',   v.  a.  fid)   erfidren ,    ftd) 

anfjetfdjig  mad)en,  ftd)  ben@d)ein 

geben. 
profes'sion    (-fefd)'bn),    s.  Sentf, 

gad), 
professional    (-fefd)bn-),     a.    — 

advice,    ab»ocatorifd)ev   dtatt) ; 

—   player,    ©pielet    »on  $V0* 

fefjton. 
profess'or  (-'or),  s.  Secret, 
profic'ient  (-ftfd)'ent),  s.  .ftunjtterin. 
profit,  s.  ©eunnn;   —  account, 

©ennnnconto. 
profitable,  a.  eintrdgfid). 
profoundly   (-faunb'-),    adv.  tief, 

du§erft. 
profusion    (-fjul/fd^'n),    s.    $er; 

fd)tt?enbung,  Ueberfutle. 
pro' gramme,  *.  ^Srogramm. 
prog'ress,  s.  gortfdjtitt. 
prom'inent,   a.   Ijeruorvagenb ,   in 

bie  -Stugen  fallenb. 
prom'ise,  s.  93erfpred)en ;  (Setter* 

fpred)en;  u.  a.  yerfptedjen. 
promising,     a.    ttielttetfpvedjenb, 

f)offnung$yotf. 
prom'issory,    a.    —    note,    Ster* 

fd)retbung. 
prompt,  a.  fd)neU,  unttettoeilt. 
proof  (pruljf),  s.  93etoei$;  a.  fefl. 
prop'er,   a.    — ly,   adv.    gefyotig. 

paffenb,  red)t. 
pro'perty,  s.  (£tgentf)Um ;  pi.  die; 

quiftten. 


proph'esy  (prof'ijfjei),    v.  a.  pro? 

pljejeien. 
propor'tionably  (-pof)t'fd)'n-),  ttdv. 

setfydltnifimdfjtg,  im  SSer^cHhaif. 

propose'  (-pof)g'),  v.a.  ttorfd)lagen. 
proposi'tion    (-fifd)'bn),     s.    $0t* 

fdjlag. 
prose  (pro()0),  *.  *)5rofa;    — pro- 
ductions,   profc*ifd)e  @d)riften, 

©djriften  in  ^>vofa. 
pros'ecute  (pvop'i^fjut),  v.  a.  X>tXt 

Flagen. 
pros'pect,  s.  9lusild)t  (of,  auf). 
prosperity,  s.  ©litcf,  aBoljlflanb. 
prosperously  (-up4t),  adv.  glud5* 

ltd),  gitnjttg. 
protec'tion  (-'fd)'n),  s.  ©d)u|3. 
protest',  v.  n.  proteftiten ;  s.  ^rotejl. 
protract'ed,  a.  petldngert,  lang. 
proud  (praub),  a.  jiolj  (of,  auf). 
prove  (prufytv),  u.  a.  etproben,  be? 

toeifen ;  v.  n.  tuerben. 
prov'erb,  s.  @ptid)tt>ort. 
provide'  (-toetb'),  v.  a.  befiimmen, 

cinrtd)ten,  ttevfdjajfen ,  anfd)af« 

fen:   v.  n.  —  for,  fcrgeu  fur, 

tterforgen  mil,  anfefyaffen. 
prov'idence  (-ben$),  s.  93otfeI)ung. 
provid'er  (-lveib'-),  s.  33eforgertn, 

9(nfri)afferin,  (£tnfdnferin. 
provincial  (-'fdjal),  a.  ^rotttncial... 
provi'sion  (-nn$d)'bn),  s.  33efttms 

mung. 
provoca'tion  (-nic*fei)'fd)'n),  s.  9In* 

laf. 
provok'ing  (-\vvl)t'-),  a.  ctrgerlid), 

»erbriep(id). 
prudent  (prufy'-),  a.  flug. 
Pruss'ia(prufd)'a),  n.pr.  ^reufen. 
pub'lic,    a.   bffentlid);    —   man, 

@taatSmann;  s.  ^ublifum. 
publication  (-felj'fd)'n),  s.  @d)tift. 
pud' ding  (pub'-),  Rubbing, 
pull  (piiii) ,  v.  a.  jic^en  ,    j^errcn, 

reifien  (to  pieees,   in  ©tude); 
—   down,    nieberreifien ;  —  out, 

au^te^en,  au^retf en ;  —  up,  an; 

fjalten  ($ferbe),^alten(©agen). 
pul'pit,  s.  ^anjel. 
pulse,  s.  ^u{6. 
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pump,  s.  $an$fd)ufi. 

pun,  s.  SBortfyiel,  3Bifc. 

punch,  s.  £an$h>urji;  *Pmtdj  (ein 

punct'ual  (-ju;al),  a.  punFtltdj. 
punctuality    (-ju^al'-),    s.  $unft* 

iid)Fett. 
pu'pil  0>jub'-),  s.  3 ogling,  <5d)\u 

ler,  <Sd)ulerin. 
pur,  v.  n.  fdjnurren. 
pur' chase  (-'tfcfoafj),  s.  jtauf,  (Silt* 

Fauf;  —  money,  jtaufgelb;  v.  a. 

Faufen. 
pure  (pjulji*),  a.  rein, 
pur'port  s.  SnfjaTt. 
pur'pose  (-fcufj),    s.  3n?ecf;    u.  n. 

gebenFen,  yorhaben,  h)iften$  fein. 
purr  =  pur. 
pursue'  (-jjjufi')>   v.  a.  ttetfotgen, 

fortfefcett. 


puss,  pus'sy  (^ufj'fjt),  s.  SWiejdjen, 

,Kd$d)en. 
put  Qntt),    v.  a.  ftetlen ,    legen, 

ftecfen,  tfyun,  mad)cn  (to,  an); 

brutgen;  —  by,  bet  <Seite,  an 

Drt  unb  <SteHe  fe^en  ober  tfyun; 

—  down,  fytnlegeti;  —  in,  ein* 
fyanneit;  —  on,  anlegen,  an* 
macfjen,  anfe£en;  angteijen,  auf* 
fe£en  (£ui) ;  —  out  of,  Jjer* 
autfreif;  en  au$ ;  —  up,  aufricfeten, 
etridjten,  anmacfoen,  aufbangen; 
aufmadjen  (Somtenfc&trm) ;  v.  n. 
abfteigen   (hi  eiitem  ©aftbofe); 

—  up  with,  jtc&  gefatfen  laffett, 
Ijtngefien  laffeii- 

puz'zle  Ome'dO,  v.  a.  ttevtoitten, 
iii  SSerlegeufjett  brittgen. 


Quadrille'    (qua  ober  Fa-),    £Xua* 

brttte. 
qual'ity  (quol'-),  *.  Dualitat,  33e* 

fdjaffenfyeit. 
quan'tity  (quon'-),  s.  Sftenge. 
quar'rel  (quor'-),  v.  n.  ganFen. 
quar'ter  (quahY-),  s.  33iertel;  £tm* 

mel^gegenb. 
queen  (quiljii),  s.  Jlomgitt;  — of 

heartSjSoeurFomgtn;  — 's  bench, 

Dberfyofgertdjt ;   —  's  counsel, 

©efyetmeratlj ;  (StaatSantoaU. 
queer  (qui&r),  a.  tounberltd),  felt? 

fam,  fonbetbar. 
ques'tion  (quefj'tfdj'n) ,  s.  Stage; 


f.  pop;    out    of  the  — ,    aufjiet 

$rage. 
quick,    a.  — ly,    adv.    gefd)hrinb, 

fjuttig,  fcfonett. 
quick'ness,  s.  ©djdt'fe. 
qui'et  (quel'-),  a.  — ly,  adv.  rufyig, 

jitft;    —   looking,    tuljig    auS* 

feljetib. 
quit,  v.  a.  tterlaflen. 
quite  (quett),    adv.  ganj,    p&ttig, 

ganoid),  burcfiaus. 
quiz' zing  (qute'ftng) ,  f.  Sftetferet. 
quoit  (Feutj,  s.  SBurffiein,  3i5urf« 

fdjeibe. 


Rab'bit,  s.  jtatliudjen  ;  —  hutch, 

JlanindienFafteii. 
rab'ble,  s.  gemetne  SSotF,  ^5be(. 
race  (rehft),  £.9tennen,  dtitt,  SSSttU 

rennen;  —  horse,  Otenn^ferb. 
rack'et,  s.  Sdrm,  ©etofe. 
raffle,  s.  SluSfaielen. 


rage  (rehbgd)),  s.  SSutfi ;  to  put 
one's  self  into  a  —  in  SButfj 
gerai&en. 

rail' way  (retyl'uefi),  s.  <§djienen< 
toeg,  (tifenbaljn;  —  carriage, 
(EifenbafiMttagett;  —  debenture, 
(Sifenbafynobligatton ;  —  guide, 
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(ftfenbafinfubrer;    —    station, 

53abnf)of. 
rail'lery  (ral'-),  s.  <SfcOttetei. 
rai'ment  (reft'-),  s.  jtfcibung. 
rain  (refin),  $   Otegen ;  v.  n.  ober 

to  be  raining,  regnen. 
raise  (relja),  v.  a.  erfteben,  erfjoljen; 

aufbringen,  borgen. 
rai'sin  (reh'fn),  s.  Stoftne. 
ral'ly,  v.  a.  oerfyotten,  neden. 
ram'pant,   a.  uberfianb  neljmenb, 

toudjernb,  urn  ftd)  greife,nb. 
range   (refynbSd)),    v.    n.   ftcf>   tx- 

ftreden,  canteen. 
rank,  s.  9tang,  (Stcmb. 
rank,  a.  axq. 
rap,  s.  @d)lag. 
rapa'cious  (-£ef)'fd)uf$),  a.  rdube* 

rapid,  a.  — ly,  adv.  aufjerft  fcfcnetf ; 

—  decline,  galofcirenbe  €>d)TOtnbi 
fucfrt. 

ra'pier  (relj'fci-),  s.  @to&begen. 
rapturously    (-'tfd)ur?ufj-) ,    ado. 

fiurmifd). 
rare  (refjr),  a.  — ly,  adv.  felten; 

fojibar. 
rat,  s.  3tatte,  Ota^e. 
rate  (refjt),  s.  33etrag,  SSerbdltmjj ; 

—  of  interest,  3tn3fufj )  at  any 
— ,  auf  jeben  ^att. 

rath'er  (tabb'-),  adu.  ttielmefir, 
Ueber,  $iem(id),  eiu  toenig. 

rat'tle,  v.  n.  —  off,  tottraffeln. 

rat'tling,  a.  flabbernb,  raffelnb. 

ravine'  (-hnfin'),  s.  <Sd)lud)t,  £cfiU 
toeg. 

ray  (reb),  s.  <5txal)l. 

ra'zor  (refi'f'r),  s.  Oiaftrmeffer. 

reach  (riljtfd)),  s.  93eretdj ;  to  get 
within  —  of,  in  ben  Seretd) 
fommen  yon,  fomnien  fonnen 
ju;  v.  a.  reidjen,  barretdjenj; 
erretd)en,  erlangen;  —  home, 
nad)  ^aufc  fommen. 

read'ing  (riijb'-),  ppr.  lefenb ;  — 
room,  gefejimmer. 

read'ily  (reb  -),  adv.  leicfyt. 

read'y  (reb'-),  a.  bereit,  fertig. 

re'al  (rib'-),  a.  rotrfltd),  ed)t. 


real'ity  (rual'-) ,   s.    2BirFli<^feit ; 

in  — ,  in  ber  Zijat. 
re'alize  (rifi'alseiS),  v.  a.  getcinnen, 

jufammenbringen,  aufbringen. 
re' ally  (rib'-),    adv.    n>irflid),   in 

ber  Xftat. 
rea'son  (rtb'fn),  s.  Urfad)e,©runb, 

Sernunft. 
rea'sonably    (tify'fn-) ,    adv.   tters 

nunftiger  ob.  bttttger  2Beife. 
rea'soning  (rilj'fn-),  s.  <Sd)lief3en, 

Jftaifonnement. 
rebel'   (ri-),   v.  n.  jtdj   emporen, 

ftd)  tmberfefcen. 
rebellion    (rubel'jon),   s.   Qfmpbt 

rung,  Slufleftnung. 
recall'  (rUfaftl') ,   v.  n.    ftd)  eitn? 

nern  an. 
receipt'   (rUjjibt'),     s.    (Smfcfang, 

(Fmnafyme,  Dutttung;  Sftecetot. 
receive'  (rfsfiljto'),  v.  a.  embfan? 

gen,  erbalten,  aufnebmen. 
receiv'ing   (xU$ tftto'-)  ,    ppr.    em= 

fcfangenb ;  —  house,  (Smpfang$; 

IjauS,  Sriefannaljme.  ^ofijlelle, 

q}oftamt. 
reck'less,    a.   — ly,    adv.  ad)tlo3, 

forgloS,  nad)(dfftg,  uttbefonnen. 
reck'on  (reef'n),  v.  a.  redjnen  ;  v.  n. 

—  upon,  redjnen  auf. 
rec'ognize    (-nets),    v.    a.    uueber 

erfennen,  erfennen,  fennen. 
recollect'  (re-),  v.  a.  ftdj  ertnnern. 
recommend'  (re-),  »'.  a.  embfefylen. 
recommenda'tion(re?fom*men;be^'s 

fd)'n),  s.  (Smtofeblung. 
recount'  (rkfaunt'),  v.  a  erjafylen. 
recov'er  (rt^fun)'-),   v.  a.   ttneber 

befommen  ober  erfyaften ;  v.  ». 

jtd)  tmeber  er^olen. 
recrea'tion  (refsri?e^'fd)'n),  s.  (f r? 

()otung. 
recrim'inate  (rt;frtm'in?e^t),  v.  n. 

©egenbefd|u(btgungen   »orbrtn? 

gen. 
rec'tor,  s.  Sector,  ^farrer. 
recur',  v.  n.  tuieberfebren. 
red,  a.  rotfi;    —  coat,    Sfotfirodf, 

@olbat. 
redeem'  (rt<btf;m'),  v.  a.  etnlofen. 
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reduce'  (rubjufij;'),  v-  «•  befcfyrcin; 

Fen;   bringen;    —  to  beggary, 

an  ben  93ettelftab  bringen. 
reed  (ribb),  s.  Robr. 
reel  (rifjl),  s.  2Beife,  @jmle. 
refer',  v.  n.  —  to,   ftd)  begeben, 

anfyielen  auf,  nteinen;  v.  a.  be* 

rid)teu. 
reference  (-enjj) ,  s.    93ejiefyuug  ; 

Rad)fefien,  9?ad)fd)tagen  (to,  in). 
reform'  (ri-),   s.  Reform;   9lame 

etneS  (Shtbs. 
reforma'tion  (ref;or;mefj'fd)'n) ,  s. 

Reformation, 
refresh'ment  (ri*frefd)'-),  s.  (Srfri' 

fd)ung. 
reful'gent  (tuful'bgdjent),  a.  glcin* 

jeitD,  fdjimmernb. 
refuse'  (rUfjulfjs'),  v.  a.  au3fd)ia? 

gen,  mtoeigern,   jtd)  u?eigern, 

abieljuen,  abtoeifen. 
regain'  (ri?gebn'),    v.  a.    nneber 

gettinnen. 
re'gally  (ril)'-),  ad",  foniglid). 
regard'  (vugaljrb'),  s.   Otiicfffc^t ; 

with  —  to,  in  RMftcfir,  in  39e* 

gtefiung  auf,  uber. 
reg'iment  (reb^d)'-),  s.  Regiment, 
re'gion   (rib'bscfi'n) ,    s.    ©egenb, 

©ebtet. 
reg'ister  (reb3d)'-),  v.  a.  einfd)reiben 

laffen,  ju  ^rotofofl  geben. 
regret'  (regret'),  v.  a.  bebauern. 
reg'ular  (reg'ju-),    a.   — ly,  adv. 

regetmafjig. 
reg'ulate  (reg'ju4eljt),  v.  a.  regu? 

liren. 
regula'tion    (regsjustelj'fdj'n) ,    s. 

Regutirung  ,  SInorbnung ,  (Sin; 

rid)tung,  5tnjlalt;  33erfugung. 
reign  (reljm),  s.  Regierung;  v.  n. 

fietrfdjen. 
rein  (rebn),  s.  3itgel. 
rejoice'    (ri-b3djeuf') ,    v.   n.    ftd) 

freuen;   I  am  — d,    \$)    freue 

mfd). 
rejoin'  (ri*b3d)eun'),  v.  n.  roieber 

Fommen  $u. 
relate'  (ri4ebf),    v.  a.  betidjten, 

erjdljlen. 


rela'tion(ri4eb'fd)'n),s.$ertvaubte. 
rel'ative,  s.  SJerroanbte. 
release'  (vUlifytf),  v.  a.  befreien. 
reli'ance  (ti4ei'an$),  s.  33ettrauen, 

Butrauen,  33erlaf. 
rel'ic,  s.  Uebetbleibfel. 
relieve'  (ti4ib>'),  v.  a.  etleidjtern, 

erlofen. 
relig'ious  (ri4ib'b$d)ufi) ,    a.   reli? 

gio$ ;  —  instruction,  Religion^ 

unterridjt. 
relinquish   (ri4in'quifd)),     v.    a. 

ttedaffen,  anfgeben. 
rel'ish  (-'ifdj),    v.  a.    ©efdjmacf 

ftnben  an. 
remain'  (rumefin') ,  v.  n.  bleiben, 

ubrig  bleiben  ob.  fetn. 
remainder  (ri*meljn'-) ,    s.  Ueber? 

bleibfel,  Reft, 
remark'able  (ri^marf-),  «•  — bly, 

adv.  metFunirbig,  befonberg. 
rem'edy,  s.  Sftittel. 
remem'ber  (ri-),  v.  a.  ftdj  erinnem, 

ftd)  beftnnen  auf. 
remem'brance  (ti;mem'branfj),    s. 

(Erinuerung. 
remove'    (rismuljn)') ,   v.  a.  rceg; 

rucfen,    fortfdjajfen ,    fcfyaffen  ; 

v.  n.  ftd)  begeben,  fid)  entfernen. 
remunerate  (ri;mju&'ner;el)t),  v.  a. 

loljnen,  einen  (frtrag  getoaljren. 
remunerative  (rumjul)'-),  a.   lolj? 

nenb. 
rend,  v.  a.   reifien    (to  pieces,  tn 

©tiicfe). 
render,  v.  a.  wieber  geben,  »or* 

trageu;  leijien ;  mad)en. 
renew'  (ri-njuB'),  v.  a.  erneuern, 

neu  bauen. 
renounce'  (ri;naunfT) ,   v.  a.  tter* 

leuguen,    bie    ^arbe  nid)t  be# 

fennen. 
rent,  s.  Rip. 
repair'    (ri^e^r'),    s.    out  of  — , 

getrifjen ;  v.  a.  au^beffew,  repa? 

ttren;  v.  n.  ftd)  begeben,    ftd) 

Verfugen. 
reparation  (re£-a?reft'fd)'n),  *.  (Er* 

I  repeat'  (ri^ifif ),  v.  a.  toteberfioleit. 
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replenish  (ri;pl.en'ifcb),  v.  a.  futlen. 
reply'  (ri^lei'),  s.  Slnttvort. 
report'  (ri^oftrt'),  Q3erid)t;  v.   a. 

frerirftten. 
report'er    (ru^cr)rt'~) ,    33erid)ter? 

flatter, 
reprehensible    (rej^ri^en'-) ,    a. 

labclnStoertl). 
represent'  (re£*risfenf)>  u-  a-  bfl*s 

fMen. 
representa'tion(re^risfeHt*efi'fcr;'n) 

*.  ©arfiettung,  Sorftettung. 
rep'rimand,  s.  $8et\V>ei$. 
reproduc'tion  (ri^ro?buFfd)'n),  s. 

5Bieberfcer&orbringung ,     S^acf); 

bilbung. 
rep' tile  (-'til),  *.  friecbenbe  Xfiier, 

Jfteptil;    —  house,    Oteptilien* 

fyciue. 
reputa'tion     (re^jUste&'fcrVn) ,    s. 

Sfoif. 
request'    (rUquefi')*  t>.  a.   bitten, 

erfucfien^ 
require'  (ri^queir'),  u.  a.  toerlan* 

gen,  erfcrbern ,  erfudjen,  fragen 

nadt) ;  brauefcen. 
req'uisite,  a.  erforberlid). 
requisi'tion  (refolijftfcrj'on),  s.  33e* 

gefiren,  gorberung. 
res'cue  (tefj'fju),  v.  a.  retten. 
resem'blance     (rufem'blattfj),      *. 

Slefcnlicfjfeit  (to,  mit.) 
resem'ble  (rUfem'-),  v.  w.  dfynlid) 

fetn,  g(eicf)en. 
reside'  (risfeib'),  v.  n.  toofinen. 
residence   (re3'i?ben|),    s.  2Bofin? 

t>tt,  SBobnftfc,  Sfaftbenj. 
resign'  (ri^fein'),  v.  a.  abtreten. 
resist'    (ri*ftff)>     v.    a.     roiber* 

ftefien. 
resort' .  (ri^fofirt') ,    v.    n.    geljen, 

befudjen;  —   to,  feine  3uflud)t 

nefjmen  gu,  ergreifen. 
resource'    (rUfjotyrf;'),     s-    £ulft?? 

mittel,  <£>u(fe. 
respect'    (rUf^efO  >  *•   Stutffidjr, 

58egter)ung ;  to  pay  one's  — s 

to,   feine  Sluftoartung  madjen; 

v.  a.  fdjdfcen,  fiocfyadjten. 
respectability  (ri-),  s.  SReblidjfeit. 


respect'able    (ri-),  a.  e&reMvertlj, 

anfefinlid),  folit. 
respect' fully     (rufpeft'fut-),    adv. 

fioflid). 
respecting,    ppr.   betreffenb ,    in 

*8e$ieftung  auf,  fiber, 
respond'  (ri-),  v.  a.  u.  n.  refyons 

biren,  anttuorten. 
responsibil'ity  (ri-),s.  93erantttort* 

tiebfeit. 
responsible    (ri^fyonfj'-) ,    a.  tier* 

anttoortlicfj. 
rest,  s.  Otuhe,  9iafi;  v.  n.  rufcen, 

bleiben;  (-one's  self),  auSrufcen. 
rest'if,  restive,  a.  jtdtifd). 
rest'less,  a.  unrufiig. 
restore'    (ruflofiV),   v.   a.  tuieber 

herftellen,  wiebergeben;  $urucfj 

bringen. 
restrain'  (ruftrehn'),  v.  a.  jurucf* 

Batten,  (Sinfjalt  tfiun. 
result'  (rufulf ),  s.  $efulta< ,  (Er» 

gebnii 
resume'  (ri;fjur)m'),  v.  a.    frieber 

gettnnneu. 
retain'  (ri^teBn'),  v.  a.  behalten. 
retaliate    (ri-'tal'i;e^t) ,    v.    n.    — 

upon  one,   einem  ©leic&ea  mit 

©leicfiem  »ergelten. 
ret'icule    (refi^tM),   s.    Slrbeite^ 

beutel. 
ret'inue  (ref  isniu),  s.  ©efolge. 
retired'   (rUteirb'),  a.  juruefgejo* 

gen,  einfatn. 
retreat'  ((ri4rifif),  s.  Surucfgefjen ; 

v.  n.  ftd)  jurudsiehen,  retiriren. 
return'     (ri-),    s.    SRucffeBr;    — 

home,  ^eimfefyr,   «^>eimfe|iren ; 

u.  n.  jurueffe^ren ,   roieberfoms 

men;  v.  a.  jurueffefcicfen. 
revenge'   (ri*irenbgc^'),  *.  S'iac^e; 

0Jet»and)e. 
rev'enue   (reto'i^nin),   s.  dinfoms 

men,  (Sinfunfte. 
review'  (rUinufi'),  *.  SKujierung, 

9tet»ue. 
revise'    (ri*tteig')?    »•    a-    h?ieber 

burd]fefien,  re&ibiren. 
revis'it    (rt*tt)t*'-)>    v-    a-    toieber 
befuc^en. 
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revive'  (rutoeito'),    v.   a.   toieber* 
beleben  ,    erfrifdjen ;   toieberfyers 

revolution    (reto;o4julj'fcr/'n) >    * 

9te»olution. 
revolve'  (rUoollo')>  v.  n.  fid)  lint* 

brefyen. 
reward'  (rkltarV),  s.   Sofin;  v.  a. 

belofynen. 
Rey'nard  (rel)'-),  n.  pr.  JRctnljarb, 

$ud)6. 
Rhine  (rein),  n.  pr.  9tbein. 
rhyme  (reim),  s.  Jfteim. 
rib'bon  (-'b'n),  s.  23anb,    *8orbe. 
rich  (rttfd)),  a.  reid),  »oU. 
rid,  a.  to  get  —  of,  loStoerben. 
rid' den,  pp.  »on  ride, 
rid' die,  s.  ^atljfel. 
ride  (retb),  5.  ftafyxt;  —  on  horse- 
back, 9titt;  to  take  a  — ,  etnett 

fftitt  madden,  reiten;  v.  n.  fa^ 

ren;  v.  a.  reiten. 
ridic'ulous  (-'ju4ujj),  a.  Idcberlid). 
rife    (reif),    a.   berbreitet,    fterr* 

fcfyenb,  aftgemeut. 
ri'fleman  (rei'fl-),  s.  <Scr)arffd)ufce. 
right  (rett),  *•  9ied)r  ,•    to  put  to 

— s,   in  Drbnung   bringen;    a. 

— ly,  adu.  red)t,  ridjtig,  gerabe; 

to    the    — ,    red)t3;    to  be  — , 

Dled)t  baben;   f.  all;  he  is  my 

—  hand  man,  er  ift  meine  recbte 

£anb. 
rig'id  (ribgd)'-),  a.  flreng. 
ring,    s.    <Spie(erfrei3;    jtlopfen, 

^lingeln;   v.  a.  u.  n.   flingeln, 

(Auten. 
ripe  (rety),  a.  reif,  murbe,  tr-eid). 
rise  (rete),  v.  n.  fid)  eibeben,  auf* 

fie^en;    the    curtain   has    risen, 

ber  33orfjang   ijt   aufgegangen; 

*.  ©ieigen,  Sluffdjlagen. 
ris'ing  (tet$'-),  ppr.  yon  rise,  auf* 

fleigenb;  —  ground,  9ln^56e. 
risk,  s.  ©efaljt;    to    run   the    — , 

©efaljt  laufen,  eg  magen. 
rr/er,   s.  Ship;   —    side,    %tu§i 

fetre ;  by  the  —  side,  am  $lus 

ijin,  down  the  —  side,  am  %\u$ 

^inunter. 


road  (rcbb),  s.    (Strape;    —  side 

inn,  (Safibof  an  ber  (Strafje. 
roam  (robm),  v.  n.  umfierfireifen. 
roar  (robr),  v.  n.  braufen. 
roast    beef   (robfi'bifyf) ,    s.    fRcfc 

braten. 
rob'ber,  s.  dauber, 
robe  (robb),  s.  lange  SRocf. 
rock'ing,  a.  fdjiitrelnb,  iranfenb. 
rod,  s.  Jftutlje,  91ngelrutbe. 
roil    (renl),   v.  a.   ftoren,    beun? 

tubigen. 
roll  (roljO,  s.  dtolU. 
roll'er    (robT-) ,   s.    —    bandage, 

9Bicfelbinbe. 
Ro'man  (rob'-),  a.  rbmifcr). 
romanc'ist  (ro;manp'-),  s.  dtoman* 

fdjreiber. 
romantic,  a.  romanttfdj. 
romp,    v.  n.   —    about,  fid)   itm-' 

Ijerrummeln. 
roof  (ruf),  s.  Jhttfcftenfytmmel. 
room   (ruljm),   s.  dtaum,  ty\a§, 

Simmer, 
rope  (vobp) ,  s.  @etl,  ©tricf;  — 

ladder,  ©tridleiter. 
rose    (tof)6),    s.    9tofe ;    —    bud, 

^ofenfnoSpe;  —  coloured,   to* 

fenfarben. 
rouge  (rufyscfe),  s.  ©cbminfe, 
rough  (ruf),  a.  raulj,  rob,  unge? 

fdbr. 
rough'ish  (ruftfd)),   a.  ettt)Og    ro^ 

ob.  fturmifcf). 
round  (raunb),  adv.  urn ;  s.  Stunb* 

gang,  33efudy,  prep,  urn,  ^erum, 
rouse  (rang),  v.  a.  —  up,  aufre* 

gen. 
route  (rut),  s.  98eg,  9loute. 
row  (rob),  s.  9teifie. 
roy'al  (reu'-),  a.  foniglid). 
rub,  v.  a.  reiben. 
rub'ber,  s.  Jobber  (9Bbift),  $artie. 
ruck,  s.  «§aufe. 

rude  (mf;b),  a.  ror),  ungebtlbet. 
rudiments  (rub-),  s.  pi.  StnfangS* 

grunbe. 
rudiment' ary   (ru-) ,   a.    SlnfangS 

. . . ;    —    principles ,    Slnfang^* 

grunbe. 
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rug'work  (-'uuif),s.  iBollentficf  erei. 
ru'in  (rut}'-),  s.  Dtuine,  drummer ; 

v.   a.    ju   ©runbe  ridjteu;    gu 

@d)anbeu  madden, 
rule  (rul)i),  s.  9tcgel;  —  of  three, 

9tegel  be  tri. 
rul'ing  (rufyl'-),  a.  f)errfd)enb. 
run,  s.  Sauf ;  with  a  — ,  mit  VoU 

lent  Stnlauf  (fyringen) ;  v.  n.  u. 

a.  renneu,  laufen,  fasten;  — 

down,  nieberrennen,  —  through, 


burcfilaufen  ((gdjrifteu) ;  —up, 

fiinauflaufen ;  auffufiren,  errid); 

ten,  bauen. 
run'ner,  s.  9tenner,  Sdufev. 
rural  (rub'-),   a.  Irtllblid). 
ruralize  (rufi'ral^eig) ,   v.  n.    auf 

bem  Sanbe  leben. 
rush,  v.  n.  rennen,  fiuvjenj  — at 

it,  jage  barauf  log. 
rus'tic,  a.  Idnbltd) ;  —  life,  £anbs 

leben. 


Sa'cred  (fjelj'-),  a.  fjetlig. 
sac'ritege  (-lib$d))>  s.  (£nttoeifiung, 

preset, 
sad,  a.  trautig,  lutglucflid) ;  arg, 

a  oil,  erftauulid). 
sad' die,  s.  battel;  v.  a.   fatteln. 
safe   (jjefif),  a.  — ly,  adv.  ftcfier, 

}u»erldjftg,  unbefcfiabet;  s.  ei* 

feme  ©elbftfjranf. 
said  (jjeb),  pret.  it.  pp.  901t    say. 
sail    (fjeljl),    s.    <Segel;    (Segelu, 

ftahrt;  o.   n.  fegeln,  abfalften, 

fafiren. 
sail'or  (fj  e^i'di),  s.  ©eemann,  9Jk; 

trofe;  —  boy,  junge  Tlatxo\e. 
sake  (J3ef)f),  *.  @ad)e ;  for  the  — 

of,  um  .  .  .  ioilleu ,  for  my  — , 

urn  meinetnnllen. 
sal'ary,  s.  ©efjalt. 
sale  (fjefil),  s.  ©erfauf. 
sal'ly,  v.  n.  —  forth,  fid)  auf  ben 

SBeg  mad>en. 
sal'mon  (fam'tnun),  *.  %a&)8, 
salt  (fafilt),  s.  <Sot§. 
salute'  (-Ijttf)f)>  "•  «•  Qtufen. 
same  (fefjm),  a.  berfelbe,  ndmltd). 
sand'wich   (-'itfcfc),  s.  SButterbrot 

mil  gleifcfyfcbnttten. 
Sa'rah,  (pe^'-),  n.  pr.  Sara, 
sarcas'tic,  a.  betfjenb,  farfaftifdj. 
sarse'net  (§at§'-),  s.  SEaffet. 
satchel    (-'tfdjel),    s.    Sf£cin$cfien, 

93M}ertafd)e ;  —  frame,  acdnjs 

djengejlell. 
satin,  *.  9ttla§. 


Jenug; 


satisfac'tion  (-'fcb'n) ,    5. 

ttyuung ,    3ufriebenl)eit 

antigen. 
satisfied  (-feib),  a.   itiftif&en. 
sauce  (jjajj}),  s.  Writhe;   —  pan, 

S3ru^ndpfd)en. 
sauc'er  (jjaljjj'-),  5.  Untertaffe. 
save  (fjefyn?) ,  r.  a.  retten,  erfpa-- 

ren. 
sau'cy  (fiafc'fji),  «•  frtf,  nafefreig, 

untterfcbdnit. 
saw  (fjafi),  pret.  V>on  see. 
say  (§efj),  v.  a.   fagen ,  fpredjen ; 

I  — ,   ^ore ,   Ijoren    @te!    it  is 

said  to  be,  eg  foil  fetn. 
scale  (ffefit),  s.  Sonleiter,  @cala. 
scam'per,  v.  n.  —  away,  bavon; 

laufen,  augretjjen. 
scandal,    5.     ©canbat,     93erun* 

glimpfung. 
scandalous    (-up),      a.     an|tbf;ig, 

fcf)impf[tct>. 
scarce  (ffeljffj),  a.  — ly,  adv.  fel* 

ten,  faum. 
scarlatina   (ffat4at'una,    ffar4a; 

tifi'na),  s.  @d}arlad)fteber. 
scar'let  (ffar'-),  s.    ©cfiatladj;    a. 

fd)arlad)en. 
scat'ter,  v.  a.  —  about,   unifier; 

ftreuen. 
scene  (fjifin) ,    s.    (Scene;   —   of 

action,  @d)auptaft. 
sce'nery  (§tfi'),  s.  ©cenerie. 
scent  (fent),  s.  9Eol;lgerud),  $ars 

fumerte;  5Bitterung. 
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scent'ed  (Rent'-),  a.  ttwfjlriedjenb. 
scepter  (gep'-),  s.  Setter. 
scheme  (ffif)m),  s.  $lctn. 
school  (fflttyl),  s.  (gcbtile ;  —  fellow, 

iWirfdjuler;  —  time,  <Sd)u(}eit. 
sci'ence  (pei'eup),  *.  SBiffenffylft, 

jtititfh 
scientific  (jjei'-),    a.  toiflenfcfcafk 

U$. 
scis'sors  (fijj'jjtfr'g),  s.  pi.  <Sd)ere. 
scold  (fTotytb),  v.  n.  fdjelten,  $an* 

fen;  t\a.  aitSfdjelfen, an^anfen. 
scold'ing   (ffol&Ib'-),,  *.   ©djelten, 

3anfen,  Stnfgebot. 
scoop  (ffuh»,  s.  ©patel. 
score  (ffohr),   j.  gwanjig;  v.  a. 

(—  on),  anfdjretoen,  anredjnen, 

anlegen  (im  SBtjifi). 
Scotch  (ffotfdj),  s.  fdjottifdj. 
scour  (ffaur),  v.  n.   —  along,  bet* 

fyinfegen  cbcr  jagen. 
scram'ble,   v.  n.  —  up,    Binctttfs 

flimmen. 
scrape   (ffrefip) ,    v.    a.    fdjatren, 

fegen;  —  together,  jufammerts 

fcharren. 
scrap'er   (ffreljp'-),    s.   tfrafceifen, 

<Ed)aber. 
scratch  (f  fratfdj),  *,  tfrifcetei ;  u.  a. 
.  ri£en. 
scream'ing   (ffrtfjm'-)  ,    a.    f^rtft, 

freifd)enb. 
screech  (ffrifjtfd)),  *.  gelle  Sdjrei, 

fd)vitle  £on. 
screen  (ffrifyn),  s.   ©djirm. 
screw  (ffrufj),  v.  a.  —  up,  in  bie 

#5&e  fd)rauben,    fefifdVauben, 

ficihlen. 
scruple (ffvnft'pl), s.  ©crupel,  33e-- 

benf(id)feit. 
scul'lery,  s.  9lufttmfd)pla£. 
sculpture  (ffufpt'jor,  ffulp'tfdjur), 

©djni^toerf,  ©fulpturen. 
sea  (f$  ify),  *.  (gee,  Sfteer :  —  sick, 

feefranf. 
seal  (§if)0,  s.  ©iegel. 
search  (fsortfd)),  u.  fudjen;  —  for, 

auffudjen. 
search'er  (prtfdj'-) ,  Unterfud)er, 

^tfttatcr. 

(SngltfdbsbeutfaeS  S86tterbud&. 


sea'son.Cjjih'fn),  s.  3>ahre$iett,  3eit 
<gaifon;  —  ticket,  Sitfet  fur 
bie  ©aifon;  v.  a.  ir-unen. 

sea'soning  (ftfr/fn-),  s.  3£5urgc. 

seat  (pihY),  s.  @i£;  v.  n.  fid) 
fejlfe^en. 

sec'ond  (pef'onb) ,  a.  gtoette;  — 
hand  bookshop ,  Slnttquar; 
budjiaben;  s.  ©ecunbant. 

sec'ondary  (fef'onb-),  «•  nnterge* 
orbnet. 

sec'ondly,   adv.  jtoeitenS. 

se'cret  (gij}'-),  «s.  (Sefieimnijj. 

secure'  (f^fiufiY) ,  v.  a.  ftdjern; 
ftdj  verfdjaffen,  erlangen,  erhals 
ten,  nefymen  (^>Icifce),  madden 
(<Stid)e). 

secu'rity  (§i*Fiufi/-),  s.  <Stdier6,ett. 

sedate'  (jH'behY),  a.  tufjig,  gefefct. 

see  (jjifij,  v.  a.  fefyen ;  bavauf  fefjen  ; 

—  off,  fort;  ober  abfahren  feften ; 

—  over,  befenen;  —  to,  nadj; 
fei^en. 

seed  (fjifjb),  s.  Same;  gutter, 
seek  (§if)f),  u.  a.  fudjen. 
seem  ($ii)m),  v.  n.  fdjeinen. 
seem'ing  (jjifjm'-),  a.  anfcfyetnenb, 

fcfyeinbar. 
seen  (fjifyn),  pp.  oon  see. 
seize  (fjiljS),  v.  a.  ergreifen ;  toeg- 

nehmen;    to  get  — d  with,  et? 

grifen  h?erbeu  won. 
sel'dom  (-'bom),  adv.  felten. 
select'    (pi-),    u.   a.    auStodfjlen, 

ir>a^Ien. 
selection    (§t;le!'fd)'n) ,    s.     5lu^* 

self,  s.  ©elbft;  —  defence,  <Selb|i; 

wert^etbigung,  eigne  <Stci)er|iel; 

lung;  —  reproach,  (gelbftpor* 

tourf. 
sell,  u.  a.  werfaufen. 
send,  v.  a.  fenben,  fd)ic!en,  geben; 

—  for,  fyolen  lafen,   fommen 
laffen. 

sensa'tion  (^enfpe^'fdfn) ,    s.  ®e; 

fu^t,  (Em^ftnbung. 
sense,  s.  Sinn,  SBebeutung. 
sens'ible,   a.  — bly,  adv.   Betlidn* 

big;  mevflid);  bonfbar  (of,  ffij), 
5 
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sentence  (-'ten£),u.  a.tterurtbeifen, 
sep'arate  (-'a;ref)t),  v.  a.  trenncn. 
ser'geant   (f ar'btfdjent) ,   s.    —  at 

law,  (Sacfyroalter  erfien  StangeS. 
se'rious  (fjifj'risufj),  a.  — ly,  adv. 

entfllid) ;  bebeutenb,  ftarf. 
se'riousness  (f$ib'rt--u§-),  s.  (Irnjh 
ser'mon  (-'mon),  s.  Oiebe,  ^rebigt 
ser'pent,  s.  ©flange. 
Ser'pentine  (-tein) ,   s.  SBaffev  im 

£ybe  $a»f. 
serv'ant,  5.  £>ieuer,  Slftagb. 
serve  (§5rh)) ,  v.  a.   bienen ,  be* 

bienen. 
ser'vice  (fjor'ttnjj),  s.  £>tentf,  ©ot« 

tegbienjl;  on  — ,  im  £uenjre. 
ses'sion    («jefd)'5n),    5.    ©ertdjta* 

jtfcung,  Seffton. 
set,  s.  @afc,   9teil)e,  (£arre   (tm 

%an0 ;  «—  of  offices,  —  of  out- 
houses,  SKeifie  SSitthfcbaftSge; 

bdube,    Olebengebdube;    v.    a. 

fefcen,fleffen,  anotbnen,  anfietten ; 

—  it  right,  $uredjtfefcen,  orb; 
nen;  to  he  —  up,  serfefien, 
fcergefieUt  fetn;  —  out,  auf* 
Breajen,  gehen. 

set'tle,  v.  a.  orbnen,  in  £>tbnung 

bringen,  abmadjen ;  v.  n.  rubig 

toerben;  —  down,   fidj  nteber? 

lafien. 
settlement  (jjet'tl-),  #.  Slnftebelung, 

SMeberfaffung  ;2etbgebinge;(5c>n? 

tract, 
sev'en,  7i?/m.  fteben. 
sev'enteen  (-tiljn),  num.  ftebget)n. 
sev'eral,  a.  rerfcljiebene. 
severe'  (fjit'-tothY) ,    a.  — ly,    adv. 

fhreng.  fcfiarf,  Ijefttg,  bebeutenb. 
sew  (§0^),  w.  a.  —  on,  anndfjen ; 

— ing  cotton,  baumroefteneS'cdfi^ 

gam. 
shah'by,  a.  fdjdbig. 
shaft  (fcbaft),  5.  ©eicftfet. 
shake  (fdjehf),  u  a.  ft^utteln ;  — 

hands  with,    bic  £anb  geben ; 

—  off,  abt,  fietunterfcptieln. 
shak'y  (fdjehfi),  a.  gittetnb,  un; 

rufitg. 
shall,  v.  foflen,  toerben. 


sham  (fcfyam),  v.  a.  ttorgeben,  er* 

beudjeln;  a.  fcheinbar;  —fight, 

8d)eingefed)t. 
shame  (fdjeljm) ,  s.  ©cftanbe ;  for 

— !  tfui! 
shame'ful  tfcf)ebm'ful),  a.  fcbmacfi; 

coll. 
shan't  =  shall  not. 
shape  (fdjefjp),  s.  ®e)1aU,  ftorm. 
share  (fcbebr),  s.  Slntfyeil,  Slctie; 

v.  a.  tljetlen. 
sharp  (fdjarp),  a.  fcbarf,  flreng; 

buvcfybringenb. 
shave  (fcf>ef;tu),  <*•  it  will  be  a,  close 

— ,  t$  rctrb  r)art  bergeben;   t$ 

tvirb  fVine  9?otf>  baben. 
shav'ing  (fdjeljh/-),  ppr.  —  brush, 

Sfcafirpinfel; —  tackle,9taftrjeug. 
shawl  (fc^ar>0,  s-  <§barot. 
shed  (fdjeb),  *.  ©cbuppen. 
sheep  (fcbif)p),  *•  <Sd)af;  — pen, 

©cbaff»urbe. 
sheet  (frf)ibt),    s.    ftlddje ;    —  of 

water,  9BafferjTdd)e,  SBaffer. 
shelf  ((rf)clf),  s.  93ret,  @tm«. 
shel'ter  (fdjel'-) ,  s.    Dbbadj;   to 

take  — ,  untertreten. 
sher'ry  (fdjer'-),  s.  3£eregh?etn. 
shew  =  show, 
shil'ling  (fdjil'-),  s.   (Srhiu'tng. 
shine  (fdjein),  v.  n.  fdjeiuen,  fun; 

fetn,  gldnjen. 
shirt  (fcrjort),  s.  (3Jcann^)£emb. 
shirt'ing   (fd)6vt'-),    s.     —   calico, 

^embenfattun. 
shiv'er  (fd)itr'-),  s.  (Studfcfien. 
shock'ing  (fcbcc!'-),  a.  — ly,  adv. 

entfefelicfi,  fcbrec!(id). 
shoe(fd)ub),  s.  @d)U^i;  —  maker, 

@cbufimacber ;   —  making   art, 

(Stfjufcmadjerfunfi ;      —    top , 

®cbufifpi|e. 
shoot'ing  (fcf)uf>t'-),  ppr.  —  season, 

Sagb^ett,  (Scbie^cit. 
shop  (fdjop),  *.  Saben,  ©ertolbe. 
shop'ping  (ft^op'-),  *•  Sabenbcfud) ; 

to  do  some  — ,   etnige   Sdben 

bcfuc^en ;  —  expedition,  Sabens 

befucfi. 
short  (fcbort),  a.  fttrj. 
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short' en  (fchort'n),  v.  a.  abfuvjcn, 

futjcn. 
shot  (fd)0t),  pp.  —  silks,  ©toffe 

mit  feibeiiem  ©djufj;  s.  ©djup; 

©cfirot;  ©d)ufce. 
should  (fd)ub),  pret.  »on  shall, 
shoul'der   (frfjoftl'-),  5.  ©cbulter ; 

—  of  mutton,  ©cfyityfenfeule. 
shout'ing  (fdjaut'-),  s.   greuben; 

gefcferei. 
shove  (fdjofttt),  v.  a.  —  off,  au? 

shov'elful  (fdjoto'ekful),  s.  ©djau* 

fetoofl,  ©cfiaufel. 
show  (fdjob),  *.  ©d)au;  —room, 

©d)aus  ob.  2ht$ffrfl$tntmer ;  v.  a. 

jeigen,  fefien  laften;   ben  2Beg 

jetgen,  fufjren. 
show'er  (fd)au'-),  s.  9Regenfd)auer, 

®u&. 
shriek  (fdjrif/f),  s.  ©djrei. 
shrouds  (fdjraubg),  5.  p£.  SBanten. 
shrub,  s.  ©traudj,  ©taube. 
shufne,  y.  a.  ntifcfjen. 
shut'ter,  s.  genfierlaben. 
shut' tie,  s.  —  cock,  fteberbafl. 
sick,  a.  franf. 
side   (fjeib),  s.    ©ettej  (Sittarb*) 

33anbe;   by  the  -=^  of,  neben; 

—  board,  9iebentffd),    ©djenf* 
tifd);  —  saddle,  JDcmtenfattet; 

—  table,  9iebentifd). 

si'dle  (pel'-),  v.  n.  fcfetenbevn,  ftd) 

bntcfen. 
sight  (fcit),    s.  ©effcf/t;  Sltiblttf; 

at  — ,  nad)   @td^t ;  at  first  — , 

auf  benerften  Slid5,  »om3Maite; 

to  come  in  — ,  ftcfctbar  fterben. 
sign  (fjein),  s.  3eidjen;  v.  a.  un; 

terjeidjnen. 
sig'nal,  s.  3eidjen;  v.  a.  jlgnali; 

fhren. 
sig'nature    (pig'na;tiufit) ,   s.   tttt* 

terfc^rtft. 
sig'nify  (-fet),  v.  a.  anbeuten,  ju 

tterjlefjen  geben. 
si'lence  (fenenfj),  s.  ©ttflfdjtoet* 

gen. 
si'lent  (flei'-)i  a.  fttU 
silk,  *.  ©eibe ;  pZ.  feibene  ©toffe ; 


—    gown,    feibne    £alat;    — 

mantle,  feibne  Mantel, 
sil'ver  (-'Wr),  s.  ©ilber ;  ©ilber* 

gelb;    —  smith,  ©ttberatbetter, 

©Uberfdjmieb. 
similarly,   adv.  drjltlidj. 
sim'ple,  a.  einfadj. 
sin,  s.  ©unbe;  —  born,  funbett* 

etjeugt. 
since  (jjtnfj) ,    adv.    u.   prep,  feit, 

feitbem,  6er;  oor;  conj.  bo. 
sincere'ly    (fjjin^ifir'-),    adv.    auf* 

rid)tig,  im  (Srnjt,  roafirfcaftig. 
sincerity    (pinker'-),   s.   5tufrtd); 

tigfeit. 
sing,  v.  a.  fmgen. 
sing'er,  s.  ©anger,  ©dngetin. 
Singhalese'  (fjing^gajlifig'),  s.  ©in? 

galeftfdje. 
sing'ing,  ppr.  in  the  —  way,  ioa$ 

bag  ©ingen  betrifft,   im   ©in; 

gen,  ©efang. 
single  (fjing'gl),   a.  ein^eln,  un* 

Oerfyeiratfyet;  v.  a.  —  out,  l)er^ 

auSfudjen. 
sink,  s.  ©ufjftein,  9tu$gttf$;  v.  a. 

graben  (SBrunnen). 
sinner,  s.  ©unber. 
sir  (jj5r),  s.  £err,  metn  £etr. 
sis'ter   s.    ©djioefier ;    —    in-law, 

©cfctodgertn. 
sit,   v.  n.  ft|en;   —   down,    fid) 

fe&en,  ftd)  nieberlaffen 
site  (fjeit),  s.  Sage,  $la|$. 
sit' ting,   ppr.    —    room,   2BoI)n? 

jimmer,  S3 efud) dimmer, 
situa'tion   (-ju*e&'fc6'n),    *.    <&UU 

lung,  ^ojien. 
six,  num.  fed)6. 
size  (pei^),  s.  ©rope ;  —  of  life,  in 

£eben3gro$e. 
skate   (ffefit),    v.    n.    ©d)ltttfd)U^ 

laufen ;  the  skating  season,  bie 

3eit  bea  ©d)littfd)ufi(aufen3. 
sketch  (ffetfd)),    s.  ©ft$$e;  v.  a. 

ffijjiren,  entroerfen. 
skil'ful  (-'fnl),   a.  — ly,  adv.  ge? 

Mm. 

skill,  s.  ®efd)icf(id)Feit ,  ©etoanb* 
fyit,  ^unft. 

5* 
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skilled  (ffilb),  a.  gefcbicft. 
skip'ping,    ppr.    —  rope,  ©d)ttur 

}Uin  £iipfen. 
skirt  (ffort),  s.  $anb,  ©aum. 
sky^  (ffei),  s.  $tmmel. 
slat'er  (flebf-),  s.  ©d)ieferbecfer. 
slat'ternly,  a.  fd)lum*ng. 
siaugh'tcr  (fial)'-),  931ut»ergiepen, 

Sobtfchtag,  9lbfd)lad)ten. 
slave  (fleljn>),  s.  ©flao. 
sleep   (flibp),    s.    ©d)faf;    v.   n. 

fd)lafen.    * 
sleep' y  (flibp'i),  a.  fcbfdfrtg. 
sleeve    (flibtt)),    s.    Vermel;    to 

laugh   in  one's  — ,    h\8  $:dujb 

cben  lacben. 
slept,  pret.  it.  pp.  toon  sleep, 
slide  (f(etb),  v.  n.  gleiten,  ftcb  ge^ 

ben  (Garten.) 
slight  (fleii),  a.  flein,  gertng,  «n? 

bebeutenb. 
slim,  a.  fcblanf. 

slip,  -y.  a.  ent(d)Iui)fen ,  entgeben. 
slip'per,  $.  ^antoffel. 
slip'pery,  a.  fcblitpfrig,  glatt 
slip' shod,  a.  nacfolafftg,  ungrunb* 

ticfe. 
sloe  (flofy),  *.  ©cblebe. 
slovenly   (f(utt)'-),    a.   nadjldfftg, 

fcblumpig. 
slow'  (flob),  a.  —  ly,  adv.  lang; 

fam,  trdge. 
sly  (flei),  a.  fdjlau. 
small  (fmabl),    a.  fletn:  —  talk, 

.ftlatfcberet,  Oteberei,  ©efofe. 
smash  (fmafd)),  v.  a.  jerfebmettem, 

^erfeftmetpen. 
smell,  u.  n.  rtedjen. 
smile  (fmeil),   v.  n.  Iddjetn;   — 

upon,  anlddjjeln. 
smith  (fmitb),  s.  ©djmteb. 
smoke  (fmofyf),   s.  9£aucb;   v.   a. 

raudjen. 
smok'y  (fmobTt),  ci.  rducberig. 
smooth    (fmubb),    a.    — ly,    adv. 

glatt,   fltepenb,  geebnet,  obne 

©tocfen. 
smug'gler,  s.  ©Smuggler, 
smuggling,  s.  ©djmuggeln. 
snack,  s.  3>mbtp. 


snaffle,  s.  £renfe. 

snow  (fnob),  v.  n.  fdjneien. 

snuff,   s.    ©d)nupftabaf;    to    take 

— ,  febnupfen;  —  box,  3>ofe. 
snuffers,   s.  pi.  fiicbtpnfce ,  Stdfjt^ 

febere. 
so,  adv.  u.  conj.  fo,  alfo,  e$ ;  ba? 

fyer,  folgtid);  so  as  to  .  .  . ,   jo 

bap;  so  forth,  fo  fort,  fo  better, 
soap  (pobp),  s.  ©eife. 
soar  (pobr),  v.  n.  fieigen. 
so'ber  (pofy'-),  a.  gefefcr,  errtfi. 
soci'ety    ( po*pei't*ti) ,    s.    ©efefU 

febaft. 
sock'et,  s.  3)tHe;  ©cbeibe  (fur  bie 

$ettf$e). 
so'fa,  s.  ©opfya. 
soft'ly,  adv.  teife. 
soil  (peul),  v.  n.  fd)mui3en. 
sold    (fjofylb),    pret.    u.  pp.  Pon 

seU. 
sol'dier  (pobTbgcbur),  *.  ©otbat. 
sol'emnly,   adv.  feterltdj,  etnft. 
solicitor  (po4tp'it;or),  s.  Slnrcalt. 
sol'id,  a.  bidjt,  fejt,  folib. 
sol'itary,  a.  einfam. 
sol'itude  (-tiub),  s.  (Etnfamfeit. 
so'lo,  s.  ©olo. 
solution    (po4tub'fcb'n) ,    *.  2luf* 

ISfung. 
solve  (polto),  v.  a.  auflofen,  lofen. 
sol'vency    (pot'roen^pi) ,    s*    3abs 

lungSfabigfett. 
some  (pum),  a.  einig,  eht,  irgenb 

etti;    she   wants   some   flowers, 

fie  toiinfebt  ©lumen ;   —  thing, 

ettoaS:  —  times,  jnroeilen;  — 

where,  trgenbroo. 
son  (pun),  s.  ©obn. 
song,  s.  ©efang,  Steb. 
song'ster  s.  ©anger, 
sono'rous    (po^nob'rup) ,  a.  beU* 

tonenb,  mof)Ifiingenb. 
soon  (pnbn) ,   adv.   balb;   —  er, 

fru^ier,  eber. 
soot  (pubt),  s.  $up;  —  bag,  dlufc 

fact 
sopra'no  (-breb'no) ,  *.  ©o^rano; 

—  solo,  ©o^ranofolo. 
sore  (pobr),  a.  b&S. 
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sor'row  (por'rol)),  s.  ©cfjmer$. 
sor'ry,  a.  betriibt ;    I  am  — ,    eg 

tftut  mix  leib. 
sort  (fjofcrt),    s.  9lrt;    of  the  — , 

»on  ber  2lrt;    all  —    of  thing, 

fa  etftutS;  all  that  —  of  thing, 

atferlei  ber  Stct. 
soul  (§oBI),  s.  £;ec(e. 
sound  (fjuunb),   s.   %on,   $(ang; 

v.  a.  fiingen. 
sound'ly  (jjaunb'-),  gefunb ,   fefi, 

gritnMtdV 
soup  (Blip),  s.  ©uppe. 
source  (fcofyrfj),  *.  Duette. 
southwest'  (Eaubb^uejV),  s.  ©fib; 

toeft 

sov'ereign  (§uto'er*Ut),  a.    Ijodjfl, 

ober^enr(td) ;  .?.  ©ou»erain. 
sow  (jjau),  *.  ©au. 
space  (foeijp),  s.  dtanm. 
spa'cious  (fpefy'fdjug),  or.  gerdumig. 
spade  (fpebb),  s.  ©c&iippen,  $ique. 
Spanish  (-'ifdj),  a.  fpanifdj. 
spare  (fpefjr),  r.  a.  entbebren. 
spark  (fparf),  s.  %m\h. 
spark'le  (\paxtl),  v.  n.  futtfcltt. 
speak  (fpifyf),  v.  n.  fpredjen. 
speak'er  (fpibf-),  ©prefer,  $rds 

ftbeni  (im  Unterbaufe). 
spe'cies  (fpib'fcfeig) ,  s.  9Irt,  ®aU 

tung. 
specified   (fpep't-feib) ,    a.    ange; 

geben. 
spec'imen  (fpe§'-),  s.  $tcbe,  ©rem; 

plar,  (Stud,  Sitt. 
spec'tacle,  s.  ©diaufpief,  Slublicf. 
spectator  (-tef)'-),  <?.  3ufdr>auer. 
specula' tion  (fpef;jusleb'fd)'n) ,   s. 

©peculation,  Unternebmen. 
speech  (fpifjtfcl)),  s.  3?ebe. 
speed  (fpify'b),  s.  ©d>netfigfeit,G?i(e. 
speed'ily    (fpifyb'-) ,     adv.    fcbnefl, 

eifig/ 
spend,  u.  a.  binbrtngen,  jubrtngen. 
spent,  pret.  Don  spend, 
spice  (fpeifj),  s.  2Curje. 
spin,    ?;.   ra.    fpinnen ;    —  round, 

jtdj  berumbreben. 
spir'it,  s.  ©eifl;  pi.  Sebenggetfler, 

©timmung,  *Dhitb ;  —  of  harts-  I 


horn,  £trfrf)IJ0Wgetj} ;   in  good 

—  s,  aufgelegt,  Better, 
spir'ited,  a.  — ly,  adv.  geijitetd), 

lebhaft,  mit  @eift,  munter. 
spit,  v.  n.  fpeien,  fpucfen. 
spite  (fpeit) ,    s.  in  —  of,    tro$, 

ungeadjtet;  v.  a.  tto^en. 
splash,  s.  ©pri£,  giecfen;  $laU 

fcfyern;  v.  a.  befprigen. 
splen'did,  a.  — ly,  adv.  gldnjenb, 

prdcf)ttg,  ptacbt»o((,  foft6ar. 
spoil  (fpeui),  v.  a.  tterberben;  to 

be  — ed,  yerborben,  ju  ©cban? 

ben  fetn. 
spok'en  (fpofyfn),  pp.  Don  speak, 
spoon  (fpufjn),  s.  Soffel. 
sport,  s.  ©piel,  SSergniigen,  93e* 

tutftgung;  2B(tb. 
sports' n>an,  s.  3dger. 
spot,  s.  Dxt,  $ia£,  ©tette;  ftletf; 

gefpreufelte  -93aU,  Sardine;  u. 

a.  bejiecfen. 
spout  (fpaut),  u.  a.  u.  w.  berauS* 

fprubetn,  rinnen. 
sprain  (fprebu),  v.  a.  serrenf'en. 
sprawl  (fprat)l),  v.  n.  ^appeln,  ftdB 

au^fpreijen. 
spread  (fpreb),  v.  a.  werbreiten. 
spright'ly  (fpreit'-),     a.     iebfiaft, 

muuter. 
spring,   s.   §eber:    v.  n.   Ber»ors 

fpringen. 
spur,  s.  ©poren. 
squab'ble,  (fqucb'bl),  s.  ©treit. 
square  (fquebr),  s.  33terecf,  ©quare  j 

Sarre. 
squeeze  (fqui&3),  v.  a.  quetfd)en, 

brdngen. 
St.  =  Saint,  ©anct;  — Michael's, 

©t.  3ftiguel6  ober  ajovtfcfee  $lp; 

felitnen. 
sta'ble,  (ftefi-'),  *.  ©iaa. 
staff?  s.  <&tah ;  ©eneralftab. 
stage  (jrefibgrf)),  s.  Siibne  ;  —  box, 

Xfieaterloge. 
staid  (fiefjb),  a.  gefe^t,   ernfi^aft. 
stairs  (fiefirS) ,  *.  pi.  Steppe;  up 

— ,  ijinauf. 
stair'case  (^ebr'Fefip),  s.  £reppe, 

©tiege. 
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stamp,  s.  93riefmatfe ;  v.  a.  ftem? 
petit. 

stand,    s.    ®tanb;   at  a  — ,    mtt 

gefcfyloffeneu  ftii^en  (fpringen) ; 

v.  a.  u.  n.   fteben;    auabanern, 

auSfyalten;    —  up,    aufftcf)eu, 

auftreten  ;  —  still,  ©tiUjranb  ; 

to  be  at  a  —    still,    ftitt    fein, 

ruben;   in  Q}erlegenbett. 
sta'ple  (jleb'pl),  >s.  ©tape! ;  —  ma- 
nufacture, ©topelfabrtfat. 
star  (jkhr),  s.  ©tern, 
stare    (flefyt),    v.   n.    —  at,   an; 

ftarren. 
start    (jiabrt),    v.    n.    aufbrechen, 

forrgeben,  abfafyren,  au^reiten; 

plo^lidi  geben  (Ufjr). 
state  (fteljt),   s.  3uflanb,  ©tanb; 

v.  a.  angeben. 
Btate'ly  (fteljf-),  a.  jhttfirf). 
state'ment  (fiefyt'ment),  s.  Slngabe. 
states'man(f}el)t6'-),.s.<g>taat3mann. 
station    (fieh'fcb'n) ,    s.   ©fatten, 

Sahnbof;  <Stanb,   2lmr,  @tel* 

lung,  pollen, 
stat'uary  (-'|u-),  s.  93tfbf>auerarbeit. 
stat'ue  (-'ju),  s.  (Statue, 
stay    (fleb),     s.    3lufentl)a(t;     to 

make  a  long—,  lange  bleiben; 

v.  n.  ftel;en,  jMflel)en,  learten; 

bleiben,  ioobnen;  —  away,  toeg* 

bleiben,  baeonbleiben. 
stays  (ftebg),  s.  pi.  ©cbniirbrufi. 
stead'y  (fteb'i),  a.   steadily,  arfu. 

flanbfjaft,  befldnbig,  feji,  tufiig, 

tfjdtig;  u.  a.  feftmacjjen. 
steam  (ttit)m),  s.  SDfttltyf;   to  get 

the  —  up,   ben  SDatnpf  anlafc- 

fen,  ftg.  hie  ^euer  Fommen. 
steep  (\tiijp),  a.  jd^e,  fteii. 
stee'ple  (jtib'pO,  *•  £burm. 
step,    s.   <&d)vitt,  Xtitt,  ©proffe; 

v.  n.  Fommen;   —  in,  binein^ 

gefim 
stick,  s.  ©tocf,    <&tah;  —  play, 

©toffedjten. 
stiff,  a.  fteif,  ftarF,  nnbaltenb. 
stile  (fteU),  *.  <£ecfenfteg. 
still,  a.  ftttt ;  adv.  nod),  nod)  immer ; 

conj.  bennod). 


Stil'ton  (-'t'n),    n.  pr.  —  cheese, 

©HUonFdfe. 
sting,  v.  a.  fted)en. 
stir  (flov),  v.  a.  fdjuren. 
stitch  (jlitfd)),  s.  ©ttcfe. 
stock,  s.  93ortath;  in  — ,    potrd- 

tbig;    (bef.   pi.)   2Bertl)papiere, 

©todfo,    ©taatSpaptere;    v.  a. 

oerfefien. 
stock'ing,  j.  ©trumpf. 
stone  (jfoljti),  s.  ©rein, 
stop,  v.  a.  bemmen,  (Sinfjalt  tbun ; 

angfuflen;  v.n.  anbalten,  fallen, 

marten;   fleben  bleiben  (Ufir); 

— !  roarte!  Jjalt !  f.  payment, 
store  (ftobr),   s.  33orratl),  Sager, 

SWagajtn,  Saben:  in — ,  porbe? 

bebalten,    eorrdtbig;    v.  a.    — 

away,  unterbringen. 
storm,  s.  ©tnrm,  Unmetter,  @e? 

mitter. 
sto'ry  (ftofc'-),  *.  ®efd)td)le. 
stout  (ftaut),  s.  fiarf. 
stow  (fiol)),  v.  a.  pacfen;  — away, 

unterbringen. 
straight  (jfrer)t),  — ly,  adv.  gerabe. 
strain  (flrebn),  s.  Sieb,  ©efang. 
strained  (ftreijnb) ,  a.  gejtoungcn. 
straits  (ftrel)t$),  *.  (Sc^ttjierigfeit, 

^erlegeu^eit,  !ftotb. 
strange   (ftre^nb^d)) ,    a.   fremb ; 

feltfam,  rcunberlicb,   fonberbar; 

geborig,  tud)ttg. 
stranger  (ftrefjnbsd)'-),  s.  ^rembe. 
strap,  s.  ©trippe,  Piemen, 
stra'ta  (jire^'ta),    s.  pi.  POn  stra- 
tum, 
stra'tum  (ffreb'-),  s.  @d)id)t. 
straw  (flra^),  s.  <&ttof) ;  —  berry, 

drbbeere;    —  hat,  ©irobbut. 
stream  (firi^m),  s.  ©trora,  ^lup. 
street  (llribt),  s.  ©trcifje;  —end, 

(S'nbe  ber  @tra§e. 
strength    (firengt^),    s.    ©tdrfe, 

Staft 
strengthen  (ftrengt^'n),  v.  a.  flats 

fen. 
stretch  (firetfdj),  v.  a.  auSfirecfen; 

—  out,  au^ftrecfen,  in  gejked5* 

tern  @a(opp  reiten. 
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strict'ly,  adv.  eigentlidj,  genau. 
stride  (ftreib),  5.  ©d)rirt,   %oxU 

fd)ritr. 
strike  (ftreif),  v.  a.  fdjlagen ;  auf* 

fallen;     ju    fyielen    anfangen; 

v.  n.  ftcf)  fdjlagen,  ftdj  tvenben, 

jagen  (across,   iiber);    —  out, 

autffcfclagen,  aii^greifen. 
string,  s.  93tnbfaben,  ^aben ;  dleifye. 
stroke    (jirofjf),    s.   ©top;    v.   a. 

ftreicf)eln. 
stroll  (flro^O*  s-  ©pajiergang ;  to 

take  a  — ,  to  go  for  a  — ,  z\z 

nen  ©pagiergang  madden;  v.  n. 

—   about,   umljertoanbeln;   — 

round   to,   tjinfcfylenbem ,    t)in; 

gefyen  ju  ob.  nact). 
strong,  a.  — ly,  ado.  ftarf,  frdftig, 

feft;     —  room,    fefle  3immer, 

©elbjimmer. 
strop,  s.  ©treidjrtemen. 
struck,  pp.  con  strike;  to  be  — 

with,  bettoffen  toerben  oon,  auf; 

fallen ;  ©efallen  finben  an,  vers 

liebt  fein  in. 
structure  (-'tfdjllt),  .v.  33au. 
struggle,  v.  n.  Fdmpfen,    fid)  in 

gropet  Dtotf)  bejxnben. 
stud,  v.  a.  befe^en,  befden. 
stud'y,  s.  ©tubium;  ©tubirftube; 

v.  a.  jhtbiren,  lernen. 
stuff,  s.  ©toff;  Beug;  —  gowns, 

Beugtalare. 
stum'ble,  v.  n.  ftofyern,  firaudf^etn 

(against,  an.) 
stump,  s.  ©tumpf. 
stung,  pp.  Son  sting. 

stupid  (fitul)'-),  a.  bumm. 
stur'dily,  adv.  fiarf,  Ijetgljaft,  Jjanbs 

fejl. 
style  (jieil),  s.   ©til;  Slrt;    93e* 

neljmen,  SBeife. 
styl'ish  (fteil'-),  a.  mobifd). 
sub'ject  (-'bgcbeft),  j.  Untertfian; 

©egenftanb. 
subjec'tion  (-b0d)e!'fd>'n),  s.  Unlets 

totitftgfeit. 
sublime'  (-leim'),  a.  erl)aben. 
submit',  v.  a.  unterloerfen ,  bar* 

legen,   sorlegen;  v.  n.  ftd)  fit* 


qen,    feine  Sujttmmung  geben, 

ftcb  gefaflen  laffen. 
subpoe'na  (-pit)'-),  v.  a.  bet  (Strafe 

oorlaben. 
subscribe'   (-ffreib'),  v.  n.  fubfctt- 

biren,  abonntren. 
subscription    (-'fd)'n),     s.    <&ukt 

fetation, 
sub'sequent  (-'pi-),    a.  — ly,    adv. 

folgenb,     nadjfyerig,     nachfjer, 

fpdtcr. 
substantial  (-fdjal),  a.  fiarf ,  triftig. 
sub'stitute  (-tiut),  s.  ©tetloertretet ; 

v.  a.   an  eineS  Slnbcrn  ©telle 

fe£en. 
substitution  (-tiub'fd)'n),  s.  ©tell; 

oertretung;    @rfa£  (of,  burdj). 
subterra'nean  (-refy'ni-),  a.  un-ter* 

trbifdj. 
subtraction  (-'fd)'n),  s.  9lb$iet)ung, 

Subtraction, 
succeed'  (-pil;b'),  v.  n.  fotgen,  nadj? 

foigen;  gelingen;  I  — ,  e3  ge* 

lingt  tntr;  if  he  — s  well,  toenn 

er  gute  $ortfcr)ritte  madjt. 
success'  (-pe§'),  s.  @rfolg;   — ful, 

a.  glitcf(id). 
such,      pr.     fold);    no    —    thing, 

ntdjts  oon  ber  9lrt,  ntd^t^  bers 

gleidjen;  —  a  thing,  fo  ttwa$. 
sud'den,  adv.  p(o^licf). 
sue   (pjub),    v.  a.   gerid)ttid)  be; 

langen. 
suffer,  v.  a.  leiben,  augfie^en. 
suffering,  s.  Setben. 
sufficiently  (-fjfd)'ent-),  adv.  Ijin* 

Idnglidj. 
sug'ar  (fdjug'ar),  s.  3ucfer. 
suggest'   (-bsdjefi'),  v.  a.   an  bie 

<&anb  geben,  eingeben. 
suit  (jjjugt),*.  ^ec&tsfianbel,  $to- 

cep ;  ooflfidnbige  5lnjug ;  v.  a. 

paffen,   entfprecften,  paffen  ^u; 

—  one's  self,  ftd)  »erfel)en,  ftdf) 

anHeiben. 
sul'try,  a.  fd)umt. 
sum,  s.  ©umme,  SSetrag. 
sum'mary,  s.  5lue^jug,  Ueberbticf. 
sum'mit,  s.  ©i^fel. 
sum'mon,  v.  a.  Ijerbetrufen,  rufen. 
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sun,  s.  (Bonne;  —  burnt,  foiuts  J 
yerbranut;  —   shine,  ©cmaen* 
fajein. 

sun' day  (-'beb,),  s.   <SotUttag. 

sun'ny,  a.   fonnig. 

superb'   (jjiu-),  a.  yrddjtig,  f)txxs 

ltd), 
superfi'cial     (§tu^er?f(fd)'al) ,    a. 

oberjfticfoltd). 
supe'rior  (fjiu^ib/-),  a.  yorjuglid) ; 

—  to,  yorsfiglidjer   aU,  beffer 

aU. 
supersti'tion  (§tUspev=!ltfcf>'6n) ,  s. 

2lberg(aube. 
supervision  (jj iu^erstofcdVdn),  s. 

StefjWji. 
sup'per,  .?.  Slbenbeffen;  —  things, 

©efcbirr  jum  Slbenbeffeu. 
supply'   (-ylei'),  u.  a.   juffifyreu; 

yerfcfiajfeit,  yerfefjen,  yerforgen 

(with,  mit). 
support'    (-yo^rf),   v.   a.    unter* 

ftfi&en,  erljalten,  emdf)ven. 
suppose'  (-yot)$'),  v-  a-   »orau8s 

fe£en,  &ermut$en. 
sure    (fdjufyr),    a.    ftdjer,  gelyifj; 

I  am  — ,  id)  ireip  getyijj;  ge; 

roi§,  ftc^crltc^ ;  to  be  — ,  ofjne 

3wetfel ,   geroifi ;   to  make  — , 

ftd)er  fetn. 
sur'gical  (-'b^djif-),  a.  djtiurgifd). 
surmount'ed  (-mauut'-),  a.  —  by, 

fiberragt    yon ,    oben    yerfeben 

mit,  mit....   baruber. 


surprise'  (-yreie'),,s.  Ueberrafdmng » 

to  take  by  — ,  ober  v.  a.  fiber* 

rafcfoen,    in    (Srftamien    fefcen ; 

— d,  erfiaunt;  to  be  — d,  ftcfy 

nntttbcrn. 
surrcn'der,  v.  a.  fibergeben ;  v.  n. 

(id)  ergeben. 
surround'ing  (-vaunb'-),  a.  umge* 

benb,  udcrjjt. 
survey'  (-roeb/),  v.  a.  uberblufen, 

uberfchauen  p.  (f5br'-),Ueberblicf. 
suspect',  v.  a.  yermutljen. 
suspend',  v.  a.  aufbdngen. 
suspicion  (-yifdfon),  *.  93erbad)t, 

2lrgu>obn. 
suspi'cious(-pifd)'u§),a.  ycrbctdjttg. 
swal'low   (puot'lob,) ,    v.    a.    yer* 

fcbltngeu. 
swarm  (jjualirm),  v.  n.  fdjivdrmen. 
sway  (fjuefj),  v.  a.  befjetrfcrjen. 
swear  (fiuefyr),  v.  n.  fdjipdren. 
sweep  ((juifyy),  v.  n.  fegen,  fcf)tt*et- 

fen,  jag  en. 
sweet  (J3Utf)t),  a.  — ly,  ado.  [up, 

angenebm,  lieblid),  fjolb. 
swell'ing  (fueU'-),  a.  fd)lve(lenb. 
swift  (puift),  a.  fcbnett. 
swim  (fjuim),  v.  n.  fcfcroimmen. 
swindle  (fiutn'bf),  v.  a.  anfufjreu. 
sword  (pofyrb),  s.  <Sd)n)ett,  ©egen. 
sworn  (fjjuofjm),  pp.  Won  swear, 
syntax,  s.  <Syntctr. 
sys'tem,  s.  <2>i)$em. 
systematic,  a.  ffyftemattfrf). 


T. 


Ta'ble  (tef>'b(),  *•  S'tfd);  —  cloth, 
Xifcfrtudj. 

tack,  s.  ©tiff,  Fleine  5Jlagel. 

tack'le,  s.  3eug;  Stngelgerdtf). 

tail  (teljl),  s.  @djti?anj{. 

tail'or  (tebl'Sr),  *.  <Sd)neiber. 

take  (teljf),  u.  a.  nebmen,  mitnelj? 
men,  befuchen;  tragen,  bringen, 
fdjaffen;  jieben  (ftarbe) ,  ein; 
fdjlagen  (©eg);  fe£eu  fiber 
(£eden);  in  Slnfyrud)  nebmen, 
erforbern,  foften ;  it  — s  a  great 
deal,  yiet  ifi  nbtb,ig ;  to  —  tea, 


wine,  Xfyee,  9Bein  trinfen;  — 
a  walk,  emeu  "Syqiergang 
madden;  f.  care;  —  down,  nie; 
berret^en,  abtragen;  ^inbrius 
gen,  fjinneb,men;  —  off,  ab; 
nebmen  (ben  <§ut);  auSjieljen; 
abfd)neiben  (2Begentferuung) ; — 
off  one's  hands,,  etnem  abneb,? 
men;  —  over,  binfibevbrtugen. 

tale  (tefyt),  s.  Srjdfilung,  SWdr* 
d|en;  to  tell  — s,  ausjplaubern. 

tal'ent,  s.  talent. 

tal'ented,  a.  talentyotf. 
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talk  (tabf),  v.  n.  fpredjen. 
tall  (tafil),  a.  lang,  grofj- 
tal'lyho,  int.  fiatfo ! 
tam'per,  v.  a.  ftdj  bemengen,  f/er; 
umarbeiten  an,  quadfalbern  an. 
tar  (tafcr),  s.  SKatrcfe. 
tarlatan    (tar'-),     s.    fef)c    feine 

task,  v.  a.  anjlrengen. 
tas'sel,  s.  £robbe(,  Ditaiie. 
taste  (tehjt),  5.  ©efcfjmarf ;    v.    a. 

fcfien. 
taste'ful    (te&ft'ful),  a-  — ly,    adtf- 

gefdjmadfcott. 
tatfter,  v.  a.  jcrfe^en. 
taught  (tafit),  pret.  if.  pp.  won  teach, 
taw' dry    (taf/brt) ,    a.    jfitterl^aft, 

bunt, 
taxa'tion  (-ef/fdV  n),  5.  SSefteueruug. 
tea  (tifi),  s.  £t)ee. 
veach  (tifitfdj),  ».  a.  (ebren. 
team  (titjm),  s.  ©efyann,  3«9- 
tear  (ttbr),  s.  Xljrdne. 
tear  (tefir),  v.  a.  reifsen ;  —  down, 

nieberrei§en. 
tech'nical  (tef-),  a.  tedmifd). 
teem'ing  (ttbm'-),  a.  uber»ou\ 
teeth  (tiBtfi),  *.  p/.  3cifine. 
tel'escope,  (-fohb),  *.  ^ernroljr. 
tell,  v.  a.  fag  en. 
tell'ing,  a.  einbnng(id),  burd)fd)la* 

genb. 
tem'per,   s.  temperament;    v.  a. 

ma§igen,  milbern. 
tem'ple,  s.  @djlaf  (am  £a»bte); 

Xemfcle    (jitrifNfet)e   Slnfhllt  in. 

Sonbon). 
temporarily,  adv.  auf  einige  3ett- 
tempt,  v.   a.  tterfotfen,  »erfuci)en, 

to  he  — ed,   iter)   Berfucfct  f&fy* 

len,  fid)  oerteiten  (affen. 
tempta'tion   ( tefj'fd)'n) ,    s.  33er* 

fudjung. 
ten  (ieljn),  num.  jeljn. 
tend,  v.  n.  —  to,   bafyin    gielen, 

baju  beitragen. 
ten'or  (-'or),  s   Senor. 
term,  s.  SScrt,  SluSbruef ;  <Stnbien* 

jeit,  £rimejier;  v.  a.  nennen. 
ter'minus,  s.  33afynfiof. 


ter'race  (-'rap),  s.  Serrafie. 
ter'rible,    a.   — bly,    adv.    furdjs 

terlid),  eutfefclid). 
ter'rify  (-fei),  v.  a.  erfdjreden,  tit 

©chretfeu  fefcen  (with,  burd)). 
test,  s.   tyxcbz. 
than  (&t)an),  adv.  benn,  aU. 
thank  (tfianf),  s.  bef.  pi.  ©anf; 

0,  a.  banfen. 
thank'ful  (ttjanf  ful) ,    a.  banfbar. 
that  (Dftat),  pron.  jener;  ber,  tnei* 

d)ev  ;  —  much,  fo  »iel;  conj.  bajj. 
the  (bfye),  art.  ber,  bte,  baS;    je, 

bejte,  urn  fo;  —  less,  —  bet- 
ter, je  iveniger,  beftobejfer;  — 

more,  urn  fo  mebr,  je  niefir. 
the'atre  (tfjifc'astr),  s.  Sweater. 
theat'rical(tfti;at'-),  a.  tfieatraltfd), 

Sweater .  .  . 
them  (t>t)em),  pron.  fie. 
themselves'    (Dfjem;f;elh)eO ,  pron. 

fte  (fe(bft);  in  — ,  an  jid). 
then  (bfjen),  adv.  bann. 
there  (bfje&r),  adv.  ba ;  bafjin,  e$ ; 

—  is,  —  are,  e6  tft,    eg    ftnb, 

eS  giebt. 
therefore    (bljefjr'forjr),    adv.   ba* 

f>er,  begloegen. 
these  (bbtfjg),  pron.  pi.  btefe. 
they  (bfiefi),  pron.  pi.  fte;   bieje; 

nigen. 
thick  (tfcid),  a.  bid. 
thief  (tfiifif) ,    s.  £)hb;    —  proof, 

bteb^feffc. 
thing  (thing),  s.  Sing,  @ad)e ;  it 

is  just  the  — ,   fo  ifte  gerabe 

red)t;   that  's   the  — ,    fo  ifte; 

ja,  ben  gerabe ;  of  all  — s,  »or 

atteni,  gar  fe^r. 
thiuk  (tfiinf).   v.    a.  beHfen,    f)ah 

ten  fur ;  —  of,  bebenfen ,   mei; 

nen  »on,  fagen  ^u;   —  better 

of  it,    ficfy  ernes  Slnbern  ober 

33effero  beffnnen. 
third  (t^orb),  num.  brttt;  —  class 

carriage,    3£aqen    &er     britten 

Piaffe, 
thirst'y  (fborft'i),  a.  butjiig. 
this  (btjig),  pron.  biefer;   —  morn- 
ing, Ijeute  SDiorgen. 
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thith'er,   (Hubb'-).  adv.  babin. 
thoroughly  (tbuv'ro-li),  adv.  burdj- 

mt,  ^an^ttcl),  vottig. 
those  (b$uty$),  pi.  wen  that, 
though   (bfyob),   con;,   bod),    ben; 

nod),  jebod),  tnbeffen ;  gleid)n)eljt. 
thought  (tha()t),  pret.  u.  pp.  tton 

tliink;  s.  ©ebauFe,  9tad)benfen. 
thought' ful  (tljabt'ful),  a.  nad)benF^ 

lid), 
thought'less  (tbaht'-),  a.  — ly,  adv. 

gebanfenloS,  unbefonnen. 
thousand  (tbau'fanb),  5.  Saufenb. 
thread  (tbreb),  s.  ^aben,  3nMrn. 
three    (tfyrib) ,    WWW.  btret ;    a    — 

light    chandelier,    ein    Seudjter 

fiir  brei  Sidjter. 
throat  (tijrobt),  s.  #al«. 
throb'bing  (tfjrofc'-) ,    *.  $od)en, 

Jtlofcfen. 
throne  (fbrofyn),  s.  Xfjron  ;  to  come 

to  the  — ,  auf  ben  Xbron  ge? 

langen. 
throng  (tbrong),  s.  ©ebrange. 
through  (tljrub),  prep,  burdj. 
throw  (tljrob),  v.   a.  luerfen;  — 

to  one,  etnem  jutoerfen ;  —  on 

one      side,      umtuerfen  i     — 

away,    roegtoerfen;    —    down, 

Jjer*    ober  binunterluerfen ;   — 

in,  bineimverfen,  ba^ufiigen. 
thrust  (tfjruji),  v.  a.  fio^ert. 
thun'der  (tbun'-),  s.  SDonner;  — 

clap,  $)onnerfd)lag ;  v.  n.  bon* 

new;  —  clown  upon  one,  anf 

etnen  lo^bonnern. 
thurs'd;iy(tburf?'beb),s.3)onnerftag. 
thus  (bbujj),  adv.  fo,  auf  btefe  9trt. 
tick'et,    s.    33tUet;    —    collector, 

ffiitfeteinnebmer;   —  platform, 

33tttetauggabe, perron;  -pocket, 

Sittettafche,  Xafcbe  fur  Garten, 
ti'dy  (tei-)  a.  nett,  febmucf. 
tie  (tei),  v.  a.  binben. 
tierce  (ttbrfj),  s.  %et%. 
ti'ger  (tei'-),  s.  £iger. 
tight  (teit),  a.  fe|i. 
till,  aafu.  big. 
tim'ber,    s.    93attljol§;    —    store, 

.goljnieberlage,  £oljlager. 


time  (teim),  5.  Beit;  SMal;  JEaft; 
what  is  the  — ?  hieldje  3eit 
t fl  e3  ?  each  — ,  every  — ,  \n 
beftnal;  —  keeping,  3eiteins 
balten ;  —  piece,  Ubr  ;  v.  a.  — 
one,  hd  einem  bie  3eit  nnd)- 
feben. 

Times  (teimS) ,  *Jlame  einer  3ei* 
tung. 

tin,  s.  3inn;   —  tack,  »er$innte 

tin'der,  5.  3nnber. 

tint,  v.  a.  fdrben;  — ed,  farbig. 

ti'ny  (tei'-),  a.  toin^ig. 

tired  (teirb),  a.  mube  (with,  son). 

tire'some  (teir'pum),  a.  (anglneiiig. 

tir'ing  (teir'-),    a.  erniitbenb,  an? 

ftrengenb. 
tit-bit,  s.  Secferbiffen. 
ti'tle  (tei'tl),  s.  %itei,  Olecbtstitel, 

$ed)ti?anfbrud),  UrFunbe,  S3eft^- 

urFunbe. 
to  (tub),   prep.  ju,  fur,   gegen ;. 

ten  minutes  to  nine,  §efyn  TIU 

nuten  auf  ueun,  »or  neun. 
tobae'eo,  s.  Xabaf;  —  box,  %ca 

baF^bofe ;   —  stopper,  $feifen? 

flopfer. 
tobae'eonist,  s.  XabaFsljanbler. 
to-day'  (t\xMty),  adv.  fteute. 
togeth'er  (tu-gebb'-),  adv.  jufanu 

men. 
toil(teul),  5.  5lrbeit,  Stnftrengung. 
toil  (teul),  9cej5;  to  be  in  the  — s, 

gefangen  fetn. 
.told  (toljlb),  pret.  u.  pp.  t>on  tell, 
tol'erable,  a.  — bly,    adv.  ertrdg* 

lid),  jtemlid). 
to-mor'row  (tu^mor'ro),  adv.  mors 

gen ;  —  morning,  morgen  frith ; 

—  night,  morgen  Slbenb. 
tongs,  s.  pi,  a  pair  of  — ,  3ange, 

^euerjange. 
tongue  (tung),  s.  3unge,  ©pradje; 

to  hold  one's  — ,  ftille  fein. 
to-night'    (tu^neit'),    adv.    fceute 

Slbenb. 
tonsure  (-'fdjur),  s.  Sonfur. 
too  (tut)),  gu,  aiiju. 
took  (tuf),  pret  yon  take. 
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tool  (tuBl),  *•  SSBerfjeug,  ©erdtr, ; 

—  house,  ©etdtbefammer. 
tooth  (tubtlj),   *.   3aijn;   — ache, 

£a$nf$mecg. 

top,  s.  <§pifce,  ©ipfel;  (trfie  (bet 
Piaffe);  Cbere;  on  the  —  of, 
oben  auf;  —hoots,  ©tulpens 
fliefel. 

torment',  v.  a.  petnigen,  qualen. 

tor'pid,  a.  ftnmpf,  trag,  fcblajf. 

tor'toise  (-'tip),  s.  —  shell,  @d)tlb; 

fret 

toss,  c.  a.  roerfen,  fdjleubern. 
to'tal  (tof/-),   a.  — ly,  adv.  gait}; 

lid),  Pbftig ;  s.  ©anje,  (gumme. 
touch  (tutfcf)),  *.  *J}infelfkid). 
tour  (tufjr),  s.  9£eife. 
tour'ist  (tuljr'-),  s.  iOergnugungg; 

reifenber,  Xourift. 
to' wards  (tcr/arbeV),  prep,  gegen; 

auf . .  .  ». 
tow' el  (tau'-)j  *«  <£>anbtudj. 
tow'er  (tau'-),  s.  Xljiirm;  3nnnger 

(in  Sonbon). 
town  (taun),    s.     (Stabt;    — resi- 
dence, @  tab  th)  of)  tiling, 
toy  (ten),  s.  —  shop,  <®piel$eug; 

taben;  v.  n.  tanbeln,  fpielen. 
trace  (treljj}),  -s.  Spur,  SRerfmal. 
track,  v.  a.  — home,  iitn  tlrljeber 

nadjtoeifen  son  etiua^. 
trade  (trefyb),  s.  «§anbef. 
train  (tretjn),  s.  3ug,  9Bagen$ug ; 

to  take  the  — ,  mit  bem  3nge 

fafjren ;   v.  a.  eqiefjeu ,  giebrn, 

abridjten,  breffiren. 
trait'or  (tre&t'or),  s.  33errcit6er. 
tramp,  v.n.  fortrrappen,  abtrappen. 
tram'ple,  v.  n.  trampeln,  treten. 
transact',  t\  a.  —  business,  ®a 

fcftdfte  madden, 
transaction  (-'fd)'n), s.  2tngetegen* 

fieit,  <£aditf  ©efc&dft. 
transfer',  v.  a.  Perlegen,  fcbaffen  ; 

s.  (ttanjj'-),  Uebertragung,  (Sefc 

fton. 
transept,  s.  jlreu$fiugel,  ftlugel. 
transport'ed,  a.  ent^ucft. 
trap'pings,  s.  pi.  (Sdjmud;. 
trav'el,  v.  n.  reifen;  s.  Sftetfe. 


trav'eler,  s.  Sfteifenbe. 
trav'erse,  v.  a.  burcfyftromett. 
tray  (treb),  s.  2id)tfd)iffd)ea. 
treach'erous  (tretfd)'erm§),  a.  Per* 

rdtfjerifd),  tveuIeS,  ungetreu. 
tread  (treb),  v.  n.  treten. 
treas'ure  (treSdj'ur),  s.  <Sd)at3. 
treas'ury  (tre$d)'ur;i) ,  s.   <£<5)a%: 

fanimer;  — bench,  (gd\a^,fara; 

mcfbanf;  —  office,  @d)a§amt. 
tr^at  (triljt),  .9.  (Srgo^ung,  fyofye 

^reube,  @enup  ;  v.  a.  befyanbetn. 
treb'le,  s.  2)i$cant. 
tree  (trir>),  s.  Saum. 
trel'lis,  s.  —  work,  ©itterfrerf. 
tremendous  (trumen'bufj) ,  a.  et- 

fcbrecflidj,  furdjterlid). 
tress,  s.  Socfe,  $(ed)te. 
tres'tle  (trep't),  s.  93ocf. 
tri'al  (tret'-),   s.   ^robe,  SSerfud), 

Unterfucbung ,    jtampf;     (®e; 

ricf)t3=)Q3etf)anblung. 
trick,  s.  JlunftjKtcf,  ©aufelei ;  @tid), 

Sricf. 
tri'fle  (trei'fl) ,  s.  Slufldufer  (fupe 

^ucben). 
trim,  v.  a.   befe^en ;  — ming,  s. 

33efa|$. 
trip,   s.  Stu^flug,  Sujkeife;    v.  n. 

ftraurfjelu,  irren;  to  catch  one 

— ping,   einen    auf  einem  Srr? 

t^ume  ertappen ;  — along,  babin 

trippeln,  ftrf)  beh»cgen  laffen. 
troop(tmp),  s.  @d)aar,  pi.  Xtuppen. 
trot,  s.  %vab. 
trot'ter,  s.  Xraber. 
troub'le    (tfub'bl) ,  s.  2J?u^e,  ©e^ 

fcbiverlic^feit,    SSetbrug;    v.   a. 

beltiftigen,  befd)nieren,  bemufjen, 

bitten;    —   one's   self,   fid)  be- 

nuiben. 
troub'lesome  (trub'b[;$um),  a.  be* 

fc^P>er(idl,  Idtlig  ;  may  I  be  so  — 

as  to  ..,  barf  id)  Sie  bentiiben  jtt.. 
trout    (traut) ,    s.     %cuik ;     — 

stream,  ^ovefien^rcm. 
trow'sers  (trau'for^),  s.  pi.  <£>ofen. 
truant  (ttu^'-), s.  ^aulen^er,  9^ad); 

Icifftge. 
true  (tvuf;),  a.  n?abr,  ec^t. 
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truffle,  .9.  Iruffel. 

truly,    (trulj'-),  adv.  t\mf)rf)aftig, 

nntflid). 
trump ,     s.     -Xrunt^f ;    —    card, 
Xrumpfblatt ;     r.    a.    trumpfen, 

trunk,  j.  j$0§er. 

trustee'  (-if)'),  s.  Guratcr,  ^fleger. 

truth  (truth),  s.  2ikf>rf)eit. 

try    (tret),    v.   a.    »erfud)en  :   auf 

bie    $robe   Men,    anjirengeu, 

erpreben,  eg  verfud)en  mit ;  v.  n. 

ftd)  benutfjen. 
tube  (tiuhb),  s.  9tof)r;  ((Sigarren*) 

<Spifce. 
tui'tion  (tiu-ifj'fd)'n) ,    s.     33clef); 

rung,  Untertoeifung. 
tum'ble,  v.  n.    —  about,   umljer; 

fatten  ober  ftotyern. 
tum'bler,  s.  gro£e  ®ia$. 
tu'mult    (tiuf)'-) ,    s.    ©etummel, 

Slufruljr. 
tu'nic  (ttuf)'-),  s.  tunica, 
tunnel,  s.  funnel, 
turf.  s.  9tafen. 

tur'nioil  C-meuO,  s.  ©etoit&l. 
turn,  s.  $Benbung ,  Scnttnngung, 

(Srf)touug,  ©ang;   it  is  my  — 

now,  id}  bin  je$t  an  ber  Sfteif)e 


ob.  baran;  by—  s,  abu)ed)felnb; 

—  stile,  $)rel)Freu$,  S^errfteug ; 
c.  a.  brefyeu,  umbreben  ;  lunge; 
fyen,  $uttorfommen ;  —  up,  in 
bie  £6be  ricfyten ;  auffd)lageu 
(Garten);  v.  n.  ftd)  hjeuben ; 
unifcfjren ;  werben ;  —  down, 
Ijinuntergefjen  ;  —  off,  abgeljen  ; 

—  out,  werben,  autffau'en,  fid) 
erweifen,  jetgeu  ;  —  round,  fid) 
umbreben/  ftd)  umtoenben. 

turning  $.  SBeubung. 

tur'nip,  s.  3Mbe. 

turnpike    (-'peif),    s.    —    road, 

(Sbauffee. 
twelve    (tueho),    num.   }tt5o(f;    a. 

—  mile  circle ,  etu  39ejtrf  t>on 
$n>olf  9)ieilen. 

twenty  (tuen'-) ,  num.  ^uanjig. 
twice  (tuei§),  adv.  $\i>eima(. 
twine  (tuetn),  s.  SiubfaDeu. 
twinge    ( tuinb3d)) ,    s.    Buutfen, 

<Sd)tucq. 
twinkle  (tuin'fl),  s.  Siicf. 
twist  (tuifi),  v.  a.  brefyen. 
two  (tuf)),  num.  $wet;  a...  or — , 

ein  paar. 
ty'rant  (tet'-),  *•  X»tann. 


U. 


Ug'ly,  a.  IjafjUdj. 
umbrel'la,  s.  Stegenfcrjirm. 
unanimously       (ju^nan'kmujMt), 

adv.  einfttmmig. 
unbearable  (-befcr'-),  a.  unertrcig; 

lid). 
uncom'fortable  (-fum'-),    a.  unba 

haglid),  unbequem,  unangenefjm. 
uncon'quered  (-fonf'orb),  a.  unbe* 

ffegt. 
uncontrolled'  (-trof)(b'),   a.  uuetu- 

gefd)ranft,  unbefdbrdnft. 
uncov'ered  (-futw'orb),  a.  unbebecft. 
uncurbed'  (-furbb'),  a.  ungebeugt. 
un'der,  prep,  unter;  —  the  set- 
tlement, bem  (Sontracte  gemafj. 
understand',  v.  a.  t>erfier)cn ,  »er? 

neljmen,  f)6ren,  erfafyren. 


undertake'  (-tefyf),   v.  a.  auf  ftd) 

nefjmen,  ubernefymen. 
undertaking  (-tef)f-)>  s.  Untcrnef); 

mung,  Unternebmeu. 
undervalue    (-'ju),    v.  a.    unter; 

fd)a£en,  gertng  fcr)dl5en. 
uneas'y  (-iija'i),  a.  unbeljag(id). 
unexpected,    a.  — ly,  adv.  ltner; 

toarret. 
unfast'en  (-fafj'n),  v.  a.  (oSmadjen, 

loSbinben. 
unfeel'ing  (-ft&l'-),  a.  gefuf)Uo$. 
unflag'ging,  a.  uuermublid). 
unfold'   (-fofjlb'),   v.  a.   entfalten, 

barlegen,  tnittbeilen. 
unfor'tunate   (-fofyr'tfd)Usnebt) ,  a. 

— ly,  adv.  uugliitflid),  unglutfs 

lid)ern?etfe. 
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ungal'lant,  a.  ungalant,  untyofUdj. 
unhorse'  (J)cv$'),  v.  a.  atwerfen. 
uniform  (jufi'-),  s.  Uniform, 
uninjured     (-'bg<r)urb),    a.    unbe* 

fcbdbigt,  unwerborben. 
uninteresting,  a.  unintereflant. 
uninterrupted,  a.  ununterbrocben. 
u'nion  (jufin'jon),  s.  herein, 
unique'  (jH*»t$f),  a.  em  jig. 
unite'  (jiuneit'),  u.  a.  sereinigen; 

— d  (u-neifeb),  sereinigt;  — d 

States,    33ereinigten     ©taaten 

Sferbamerifao. 
univer'sal   (jiuitutverfj'-) ,     a.    all; 

gem  em. 
unkind    (-feinb'),  a.  uufreunblid). 
unlace'  (-le^'j.  v.  a.  auffd)nuren; 

— d,  aufgefcr)nurt,  auf. 
unla'dylike  (-lefy'bi;leif),  a.  unail; 

ftdnbig,  unpaffenb  (f.  eiue  ©ante.) 
unless',  conj.  Went!  nicfyt. 
unluek'ily,  adr.  unghuflicfjertteife. 
unmercifully  (- jjjUfnl-) ,   arft'.   m\- 

barmljerjig. 
unpropitiously  (-pifd)'u§-li)  ,  adv. 

ungunftig. 
unrav'el,  v.  a.  aufflaren,  entfyullen.   ; 
unreasonably  (-rib'fn-),  adv.  el)nc  I 

©runb. 
unreserved'    (-risfortob'),  a.  —  ly,  | 

adv.  ofrne  $>crbe{jalt,  offett. 
unroman'tie,  a.  itnromautifcr;. 
unseem'ly(-fH6m'-),a.ungebubrlirf). 
unsolicited  (-lijj'-)?   a-  unerbeten, 

ltngefudit. 
unsound'  (-jjaunb'),  a.  ungefunb. 
unsuccessful  (-jjep'ful),  a.  unglucf; 

lids 
unsupport'ed  (-poljrt'-).  a.  nictUge^ 

ftufct,  ungeltii^t. 
unti'dy  (-tei'-),  a.  unfauber. 
untie'  (-tei').  u.  a.  aufbinben,  log; 

madjen. 
until',  conj.  big. 
unturned'   (-tutnb') ,    a.   unumge; 


bvet)t ;    to    leave    no   stone    — , 

dies  oerfucben. 
unus'ual    (-juf)'gd)u-al) ,    a.    — ly, 

adr.  uugeivbfynlicr). 
unwarrantably  (-UOr'-),  adv.  UXH 

verannoortlid). 
unwavering  (-uefi'mer-),  a.  man; 

felled 
unwell'  (-uel'),  a.  uicfyt  mofyt,  nicr)t 

gefunb. 
unwhole'some  (-fyofyl'flum),  a.  im; 

gefunb,  fct)dblicr). 
unwill'ing  (-nil'-),  a.  uneriotmfcfyt, 

abgeneigt. 
up,  adv.  auf,  binauf,  empor;  you 

are    the    right    side    — ,     @te 

fteften    mit    bcr    redjten    ©eite 

uacr)  oben  :  to  be  —  with,  dm 

bolen:   prep,   hinauf,   auf;  — 

stairs,  bte  Sreppe  J)  in  auf,  oben  ; 

—  train,  3ug  auf  warts, 
upon',  prep,  auf:  to  be  close  — 

one,  t>id)t,  ganj  nafie  an  etnem 

fein. 
up' right  (-'wit),  a.  aufrecfyt. 
urge  (urbScr)),  v.  a.  treiben,  bran; 

gen,  erfudjen. 
us,  pron.  unS. 
use    (juljf) ,    s.    ©ebraudj ,    23e; 

nufcung,  9htfcen,  SSottfieil;   it 

is  no  — ,  eg  fiilft  nidjtg ,  eg  ift 

nu£lOg ;  it  is  of  no  —  for  you 

to,  eg  ftilft  Sfjnen  nicbts  m; 

v.  a.  gebraudjen,  oenujjen;  be; 

r)anbeln  ;    I  — ,    — d  to  write, 

id)  fcfrreibe,  fdrjrieb  gembftnltrf) ; 

to  be  — d  to,  gemo&nt  fein  an. 
use'ful  (jub§'fu(),    a.  — ly,    adv. 

nu^licr). 
us'ual  (julj'gdju-),  a.  u.  adv.  — ly, 

adv.  gemofinlidj. 
utensils  (jtt*t€U'f}tk),  s.  pi.  ©etdtr). 
ut'most   (-'mofift),    a.  dufjerjt;    s. 

to  the  — ,  aufg  Sleuferfte. 
ut'terly,  adv.  ganoid). 


V.  =  versus,  gegen.  I  va'cant    (melj'-);    a.    leer,    unbe; 

va'cancy  (mef)'-) ,  s.  frete  (Stelle.  |      fe£t. 
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vacations    (U\a.'felj'fd)'n£),    S.  pi. 

gerieit. 

vac'cinate    (toftf  fjiil^efyt)  ,     v.    «. 

impfen. 
vagary     (tva^geh/-) ,    s.     (SinfaU, 

©rMe. 
va' grant  (\vet)'-),  s.  $agabonb. 
vain  Oebn),  a.  eitel,  nid)tig. 
Valenciennes'  (lini4ang^i;citn'),  n. 

pr.  —  lace,  33a(enciennet@£iken. 
val'ley  (tval'li),  s.  %f)al 
val'uable  (ival'ju-) ,   a.    fd^d^bar, 

n>ertf)Wo((,  fofibat. 
val'ued  (toal'ju$b),  a.  gefcfodfct. 
van,  s.  SOBagen. 
vane  (toefyn),  s.  SGBettevfahne. 
van'quish  (iran'ftt>ifrf>) ,  v.  a.  be* 

ftegen. 
varia'tion(toefin'i-ef)'fd)'n),  s.  93er? 

dnberung. 
va'ried  (toefc'vib),  a.  mannigfattig, 

bunt, 
vari'ety  (ira^rei'i^ti),  s.  Sftanmg* 

fattigfeit,  2lblr>ed)felung. 
va'rious  (tveh'ruufj),  a.  uerfdjtebett. 
vas'sal  (rcajj'-)>  s.  $afatt. 
vast  (toaft),  a.  — ly,  adv.  uttges 

Beuer,  aufsetorbentlid},  gar  fe^r. 
vault  O&fctt),  v.  n.  ftmngen. 
vegetables  Oebgcft'i-),  s.pl.  ©e? 

mfife. 
ve'hicle  Oifr'fiisff),  s.  2Bagen. 
veil  Oefil),  s.  <Sd)leter. 
vel'vet  (toel'toet),  s.  (Sammet ;  — 

collar,  @ammetfragett ;  — like, 

fammetdfinlid). 
vend'or  (toenb'or),  j.  93erFdttfet. 
ven'erable  (iuen'-),  a.  eljrnutrbig; 

—  looking,  eftrnmrbtg  augfeljenb. 
venge'ance^enb^cii'an^),  s.  S^ad^e ; 

with  a  — ,  bap  e3  etne  9lrt  fyat, 

tudjttg. 
ven'ison    (toen'Hn,    toen'fn),    s. 

2Bilbptet. 
ven'omous  (toen'osmuf?),  a.  gifttg. 
ver'ify  (ir-et'kfet) ,  v.  a.  betoafir* 

^etten,  ate  toaljt  beftnben. 
versed'  (toorft),  a.  betoanbert,  er* 

fahten. 
ver'sion  (toot'fdj'n),  s.  (Stfldtung. 


ver'y  (U?er'i),   a.  ivabr;   it  is  the 

—  thing,  es  ijt  bag  Ste^te^  ob. 

©elvunfdUe,    e$    ifl    iuatf  <Sie 

ttunfd)en  ;  adv.  feftr. 
ves'sel  (nve&'-),  s.  ©efdfj;    ftaftf; 

geug,  ©d)iff. 
vest,  s.  5Befte. 

ves'tibule  (nu'fj'rt'btuO,*.  -£au$jiur. 
vexa'tious  (nief^eb/fcfyuf),  a.  dr« 

gerlid). 
vexed  (ir»efft) ,    a.  bofe,  drgevltch. 
vic'inage  (toifj'uisibSd))  ,  5.  SRdfie. 
vic'ious  (ttnfd)'u§),  a.  bosfiaft. 
vicin'ity  (tt>i*jjin'-)>  *•  9fld^C. 
vic'tim,  s.  ©tfjlacfytopfer. 
vic'timise  (totf'tkmete),  v.  a.  fjeftig 

qudlen,  Jmnigen. 
vic'tor  (ttnf'tdr),  5.  ©teger. 
view  (nuufi),  s.  9lu$ftd)t,  Slnfidjt; 

in  — ,  ftcfrtbar;  v.  a.  fetjen. 
vig'our  (totg'or),  *•  Jtraft,  ©tatfe. 
vile  (mil),  a.  fcdglid),  fd)ted)t. 
vil'lage  (ml'libtfy),  s.  £otf. 
vint'ner  (totnt'-),  s.  SBetnhdnbler. 
vi'olence  (h)ei'c;(enjj),  s.  ©elr-alt; 

to  do  — ,  ©etoalt  anthun. 
vi'olent  (ir>ei'-),  a.  — ly,  adv.  -fief; 

tig,  anfirengenb. 
vi'olet  (trci'-),  s.  2?et(d)eti. 
violin'    Oei?o4m'),    s.   Stotitte, 

©etge. 
vir'tue  (toor'tfdju),  s.  Sugenb. 
vi'sion  (ungcb'on),  s.  ©eftdfjt,  dt- 

fd^etniing. 
vis'it  (trtd'it),  s.  33cfudj ;  to  pay 

a  — ,   etnen   53cfucf>    abfiatten 

ob.  mac^en,  befud^en. 
vis'itor  (toie'tkor) ,   *.   S3cfu^er; 

— 's  book,  ^rembenbud). 
viva'cious  0r»ei?U3efi'[d}up),  a.  Ie&* 

^aft,  munter. 
voice    (toeup),    *.     ©timme ;     in 

good  — ,  bet  guter  @timme. 
vol'ley  (hjol'li),  s.  gabung  ;  @trom. 
vol'ume  (tool'iufjm),  s.  SBanb,  S5ud). 
vote  (toofjt),  5.  <Stimme ;  to  take 

the  —   of,    abfitmmert   iafien; 

v.  n.  fitmrnen. 
vouch  (toautfdj),  v.  n.  3euge  fetn, 

burgen. 
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vouch'er  (toautfd)' 
tfarte. 


-),  s.  (Wnlap) 


voy'age  (toeu'ibtfd)),  s.  9teife. 
vul'gar,  a.  gemetn. 


W. 


Wag,  s.  ©yapvogel,  ©djalf. 
wa'ger  (u"efi'b3d)i3r),  v.  n.  luetten. 
wa'ges  (\ui)'Hdyii),  x.  pi.  Scf»n. 
wag'gon  (uag'-),  s.  2Bagen. 
wain'scot  (nei)n'-),  s.  £dfeln)erf. 
waist'coat  (uehjVfofir.  uefc'fut),   s. 

3Bej*e,  Sacfe. 
wait  (wfyt) ,  v.  n.  luartett ;   v.  a. 

iDarten  auf,  ertoarteu.  [net. 
wait'er(uefit'-),  *Mnf&attet,  StelU 
walk  (uaftf),  s.  (Spajiergang ;  to 

take  a  — ,  fyagiereu  gefjen ;  v. 

n.    gefyen ;    —   about,    fytmm* 

toanberu  ,    Ijerumfpagieren ;    — 

in,  fiereinfommen ;  —  away,  auS 

bem  SBege,  toeggefien. 
walk'ing  (uafyF-),  ppr.  —  boots, 

Shtfgerjfitefeln;  —  stick,  @*>a* 

jierjiocf. 
wall  (uafti),  ,y.  Sftauer ;  —  flower, 

©olbiacf;    jufefienbe    £err   ob. 

2)ame    im  S3all(aal ;  —  fruit, 

<SpaIierobir. 
wal'nut  (uol'nut),  s.  SBatajj. 
waltz  (uahltS),  s.  SOBalger ;   v.   n. 

roaljen;  — er,  SBalger  (Sanger). 
want   (uont),   s.    SKanget;   v.   a. 

notbig  baben,  braudjen,  muffen; 

hmnfcgen,  Gotten ;    v.  n.   man* 

geln,  feblen. 
war  (uafir),  s.  jtrieg. 
ward  (uafirb),  v.  a.  —  off,  abtoefi; 

ten,  abfialten. 
ward'robe  (uafyrb'rofyb)  ,    s.    JtleU 

berfcfiranf,  ©arberobe. 
ware  (uet)r),  s.  SBaare ;  —  house, 

$acfbau3,  Stieberlage. 
warm  (ualjrm),  a.  toarm;  —  heart- 
ed, toarm,   fiergltd);    v.  a.  er* 

tocirmen,  toarm  madden, 
warm'ing  (uafyrm'-),  ppr.  —  pan, 

SBarm^fanne. 
warn  (uafirn),  v.  a.  toamen ;  etnen 

2Btnf   geben,    aufunbigen;    — 

away,  toegfdjeudjen,  fernf;alten. 


warning  (uafjru'-),  s.  Dorlauftge 
Wngeige. 

wash  (uofdj),  v.  a.  tuafdjen;  — 
up,  aufiuafdjen;  v.  n.  ftdj  toa* 
fd)en,  ftdj  toafdjen  laffen;  — 
hand  stand,  aBafc&tifd) ;  — 
leather,  9Safd)(eber. 

waste  (ue&fi),  u.  a.  verroujteu,  ver- 
fcfolvenben. 

watch  (uotfd)),  s.  aBadje;  Safdjen; 
u&r;  —  maker,  Ubrmad)er;  — 
pocket,  Ubrtafd)e;  v.  a.  Qldjt 
geben  auf,  gufefjeu. 

water  (uab'-),  s.  afiaffer ;  —  fall, 
3BafierfaK;  —  pipe,  0Baffer; 
rbfyre;  —  proof,  h)afferbid]t ; 
ttmfferbidjte  Uebergieber,  SRacitu 
tofd) ;  —  works,  3Bafferfunjr. 

wa'tering  (uat)'-),  ppr.  —  place, 
©efunbbrunnen,  93ab. 

wa'tery  (uab'-),  a.  n>afferig. 

way  (uelj),  s.  SBeg ;  Buftanb,  9trt ; 
pi.  S3enefimen,  Sluffu^rung  ;  — 
back,  Stitcflceg  ;  on  the  — ,  Ults 
terioeg^ ;  this  .— ,  I;tel)er;  that 
— ,  bortf)tn;  in  th*is— ,  auf  ^tefc 
SUBeife;  by  —  of,  ate;  to  be  in 
the  — ,  in*  SOBege  fein ;  to  give 
—  to,  to  make  —  for,  $fa$ 
madjen;  to  make  one's  — ,  fort; 
fommen ;  to  put  one  in  the  — , 
etnem  $Jlittd  an  bie  £anb  geben, 
bte  2trt  unb  3Beife  nadjweifen; 
bie  SWoglidjfett  ober  ©elegens 
fyit  oerfcfiaffen. 

wealth  (ueltfi),  s.  Oleic^thum. 

wealth'y  (uelt^'i),  a.  ivofylfiabenb, 
retct). 

weap'on  (ue^)'n),  s.  2Caffe. 

wear  (uehr),  s.  Xragen,  ©ebrauc^  ; 
v.  a.  tragen ;  —  out,  abtragen, 
abnuijen ;  v.  n.  ftc§  tragen,  fialten. 

wear'ied  (uifir'ib),  a.  mitbe. 

wear'ing  (uet)r'-),  ppr.  — apparel, 
^(eibung. 
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wear'y  (uibYi),  a.  mitbe  (with,  yen). 

weath'er  (ucbh'-),  t.  better,  SStt= 
tcrung;  —cock,  ^etterhabn. 

weave  (uifjto),  v.  a.  toeben,  toirfen. 

wed* ding  (uebM,  s.  £od)jett;  — 
card,  Vermel b In  it gsf  arte ;  —  gift, 
4>cd)$ein?gefd)enf ;  —  tour,  JReife 
nact)  t>er  £od)$ett. 

wed'lock  (ueb'-),  s.  (Sfyefranb,  (She. 

wednes'day  (uens'Di),  5.  9Jtittlt»Ccf>. 

weed  (uib>),  5.  Uufraut. 

week(uihf),*.  3Bod)e;  on  Wednes- 
day — ,  aftittivod)  uber  ctrf)t  Sage. 

weight  (uebt),  s.  ©etoid)t. 

weight'y  (urfjt'i),  a.  totdjtig. 

weep  (uifyp),  u.  r<.  toeineit. 

wel'conie  (uel'fum) ,  a.  toillfem; 
men;  you  are  —  to  the  treat, 
(Ste  mogen  fid)  red)t  gern  btefen 
©eiing  oerfdjaffen ;  s.  SBiftfom; 
men;  u.  a.  toillfommen  Ijeifjen, 
betoillfommnen. 

wel'fare  (uel'feljr) ,  s.  28oljlfafjrr. 

we'll  =  we  will. 

well  (uel),  s.  23runnen. 

well  (uel),  adv.  gut,  li)or)l,  nun; 

—  versed,  tooljlbetoanbert. 
wend  (uenb),  v.  n.  geljen. 
went  (uent),  pret.  yon  go. 
we're  =  we  ase. 

wer^,  pret.  pt  it.   conj.  »on  be. 
wet  (uet),  a.  na§,  feurin. 
wharf  (bucrf),  2abepla£,  (2d)tp; 

lanbe,  SBerft. 
what  (fiuot),  pron.  .toad,  toeldjee; 

—  (a),  toaS  fitr  etn. 
whatev'er  (buot^eto'-),    adt).   toaS 

nur. 
wheel  (Ijutljl),  5.  9iab;  —  barrow, 

©cbubfarren;  v.  n.  ftd)  fdjtoen? 

fen,  fabren. 
wheel' er  (r)utr)t'-),  $.  (Stangenpferb. 
when  (buen),  conj.  toann,  toenn,  ah3. 
whence   (r)uenfj),    adv.    con  too, 

toober. 
whenev'er    (Ijuenseto'-) ,     adv.    gu 

jeber  3ett,  toenn. 
where  (ljueljr),  adv.  too,  tooljin. 
whiff  (butf ),  s.  $aff,  Bug ;  a  - 

of  tobacco,  etn$aar,3uge£abat\ 


while  (b>eil),  s   2Beile,  3eit;  it 

is  not  worth  (your)  — ,  e$  tfl 

uid)t    ber  SNufje    toertlj ;    adv. 

toabrenb,  fo  lange  al$. 
whim  (fyuim),  s.   ©rifle,  £aune, 

$offe. 
whim'sionl  (fjuim'-)i  a.  toii..berlid). 
whip  (buip),  s.  ^eitfd)e. 
whirl  (buorl),  5.  SBirbel,  2TCab> 

ftrom  :  i;.  n.  —  about,  ftd)  Ijers 

umbrcben. 
whisk    (but'Sf),    v.    a.    —    along, 

babinfd)netlen  ober  fasten. 
whisk'ers  (butsf-),  s.  33acfenbart. 
whist  $ttift),  s.  Wfyft. 
whis'tle  (buifs'f),  »•  $fcife;  t>.  k. 

pfeifeu. 
white  (ljuett),  a.  toeifj  ;  —  wash, 

Xuncbe,  $arbe;  toeipen. 
white'ning  (b/ueit'n-),  s.  (£d)lemm; 

fretbe. 
whith'er  (fyuibb'-),  'adv.  tooljtn. 
who  (f;ub)),  pron.  toeldjer,  ber,  toer. 
whole  (f)oljl),  a.  gan$ ;  s.  ©au$e; 

—  bound  in  morocco,  gctn;;  in 

©nfjxan  gebunben. 
whose  (r)ulj>3),  gen.  oon  who,  beffen, 

beren. 
why  (buei) ,    adv.   tote ,   toarum, 

toe^toegen;  il),  nun. 
wick'ed,  a.  bo3,  bo^arttg. 
wick'edness  (nit-),  s.  ©ottloftgfeit. 
wick'et  (uif-),  5.  SattgefM." 
wide,  (ueib),    a.  toeit;  —  awake, 

toad),  auf  ber  £ut ;  breitfrcint; 

ptge,  niebrtge  ^ut,  Salabrefe. 
wife,  (ueif),  s.  9Beib,  §rau. 
wig   (uig),  *.  5}5erude. 
wild  (ueilb),  a.  toilb,  au^gelaffen ; 

toujt. 
will  (utl),  v.  n.  tooflen;  toerben. 
Will'iam  (utl' jam),  n.  pr.  2Btlb>lm. 
Will'ie  (utl't),  n.pr.  ffiilfielmdjen. 
will'ing  (nil'-),  a.  — ly,  adv.  toil? 

tig,  bereit,  gern. 
wi'ly  (uei'-),  a.  fd)tau,  tterfcblagen. 
win  (uin),  v.  a.  getoinnen. 
wind  (uinb),  s.  2Binb;  —  instru- 
ment, S3lafetn|trument. 
wind  (ueinb),   v.  n.  ftd)  totnben; 
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—  up.  dufgietyrn;  —  ing,  fief) 
roinbenb,  gefdjldngelt. 
wind'lass    (uinb'lafj),    s.  liegenbe 

Sffihibe    ©ratfpitt. 
win'dow:tcliin'i>oi)),  *.  $enfter. 
wine  (uewX   ■$•  ^Gein ;  —  cellar, 

2Beinfeller. 
wing  (ning),  s.  ftliiqel. 
win'ner  (win'-),  s.  ©eitnnner. 
winter   (uin'-),   s.  SBtnter;   —'a 

tale,  3B  in  term  arc!)  en;  v.  n.  ubcrs 

id  in  tern, 
wipe  (neip),i>.  a.  —  out,  audnufeften. 
wire  (ueir),  s.  Qratyt. 
wis'dom  (iiie'bum) ,  *.  SBeiSfjett, 

'■Berftanb.  . 
wise'ly  (uei*'-),    adv.  lyeife,   pet* 

jtanDig,  fltfg. 
wish    (uifri)),   s.    SEBunfd};    v.   a. 

ttmnfdjen. 
wish'ful  (uifdj'ful),  a.  geneigt. 
wit  (nit),    5.  2Bi|j,    SerUanb;  to 

have    all  one's  — s  about  one, 

a  He  feine  ©cbanfen  jufammen? 

nefjtnen. 
with  (uibfij,  prep,  mit,  yon. 
withal'  (uit>B;ahl'),  adv.  sngleid), 

itbrigetit?. 
withdraw'   (uibfjsbraB/) ,    W.  a.   $U; 

rucf;iefyen. 
within'  (uibfctn'),  ado.  bavin,    ;u 

-£>aufe;    prep,    in,     innerBalb, 

binnen. 
without'  (uibB^aut'),  adv.  braufjen; 

prep.  ohne. 
wit'ness  (uit'-),    s.  3enge;    v.  a. 

bejjeugen. 
wives  (uehr-g),  5.  pi.  »°n  wife, 
wom'an  (uum'-),   *■  Sron#    SQBciO. 
won  (lion),  prct.  yon  win. 
won'der  (uon'-),  s.  3Buuber ;  w-w. 

ltd)  numbern,  gern  ttuffen  mogen. 
wonderful  (uou'D'r=ful),    a.  totttts 

berbar,  erftaunlid). 
won't  (uoi)nr)  =  will  not;   it  — 

do,   ctf  fjilft    nid)t3,    fiVBrt  ju 

nicbte;    —  you?   nici)t   lyaljr? 

nidit  V 
wood  (uufjb).    *.  <§o(j;    —  land, 

«&ol:fanb,  SBalbiuig. 

ffj'flUfcbibcutfcbes  SBcrtcrbucb. 


wool  (uuljl),  s.  SSotte;  —  work, 

SBotlenarbeir. 
wool'en    (uujjl'n),    a.  IroiUn;  — 

fabrics,  SOoUenfic'ffe. 
Wool'wich    (luityl'itfd)),     n.     pr. 

2Boohuicf>. 
work  (uurf),  s.  Slrbeit,  ©erf;  — 

man,  2lrbtiter;    —  table,    9U's 

beit3tifd)d)en,  9taf)tifd)d)en ;  v.  u. 

arbeiten ;  —  away,  baraiid  io$ 

arbeiten  ;  v.  a.  fticfen. 
work'ing   (uurf-),    s.    Sbdtigfeit 

$ang  (bed  ©efdjafta). 
work'manship  (uurfmaiufcljip),  S. 

Slrbcit. 
world  (uurlb),  s.  SBelt;  no  (not) 

in  the  — ,  gar  Fein  (nicbt). 
world'ly  (nurib'-),  a.  loeitlid). 
worn  (uor/rn),  pp.  yon  wear, 
worse  (tiurjs),  a.  fd)(ed)ter,  fcrdini; 

mer;  I  have  been  none  the  — 

for   it,    e$   ftat   ntir  nid)t0  ge; 

fdjabet;   it  will  be  —  for   us, 

ivirb  uns  fd/limm  qefjen. 
worst  (uurft),  s.  <£d)linunfte. 
worth  (uurtf) ),  s.  O&ttif) ;  a.  U)erth ; 

—     seeing,     feBcnennTtB ;     — 

having,  feed  93eft§cs  ir-ertfj. 
wor  thy  (uur'Dfyt),  a.  wiirbig,  yor; 

treffl  id), 
would  (nub),  pre.t.  yon  will,  tyodte, 

niod)te,  lyfirbe. 
wound  (uu()nb),  s.  28unbe. 
wo'ven  (uoB/imi),  pp.  you  weave, 
wrap  (lay),  v.  a.  —  in,  einimcfefn, 

jnBinben;    —   up,    einnmfeln, 

eiufyullen. 
wrapper  (ray'-),  s.  UeBcrjug. 
wreck  (reef),  s.  drummer, 
wretch'ed  (ret(d)'-),  a.  elenb,  jam* 

nierlid). 
write  (reit),  v.  a.  fdjreiben. 
writ'ten   (rit'tn),  pp.  yon  write, 
wrong  (rong) ,    a.  unredit,    nid)t 

red)t,   nidit   in   bcr  Oibnung; 

trrig,  falfd) ;  to  be  — ,  tm  3rr; 

tijume  fein,  Unred)t  f>aben ;  tin; 

rid}tig  ge(;en  (UBr);  to  get  — , 

fid)  irren,   t$  unredjt  ntad)en; 

to  set  — ,  in  Unorbnung  brtngen. 
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em 


bief 


Yard  (iafyrtO,  s.  @fle;    dlaa. 
year  (jtljr),   .v.   3>d)r;   a   — . 

3a$r,  bed  So^refi,  juljdid). 
yes'terday  (jep'ter-bel)) ,  a(/t>. 

llfl'il. 
yet  (jet),   adv.    nod),  bigger, 

jejjt;  not  — ,  nod)  nid)t;  cohj. 

bod),  bennod). 
yon  (jon),  pron.  jener;  adv.  bort. 
yonder  (jon'-),  pron.  jenet;  adu. 

bort. 
you  (jul)),  pro/i.  ifjr,  eud),  bu,  @ie, 

S^nen,  bivj  fid). 


young  (Jung),  a.  jung. 

young' ster  (jung'-),  *.  junge  SBurs 

(ci)e. 
your  (jufjr),  pron.  euer,  3fyr,  bein. 
yours  (juhve),   pron.  eutr,  3l)rig, 

bein;  ber  u\  eurige,  Sbrige,  beU 

nige. 
yourself    (jufjtvpelf) ,     pron.    ib> 

felbft,  ©ie  felbft,  bu  felbft,  felbft, 

eud),  ©ie,  bid), 
youth  (jubtfi),   s.  Sugenb,  Sung-- 

ling. 


Zeph'yr  (fef  or),  5.  3e*)btt. 
zone  (fcbn),  s.  3one. 


zoological  (fo;o4ob$d)'ii-),  a.  JOO* 
logifd). 


Nachtrage  und  Berichtigungen. 


aft'er,  conj.  nad)bem. 

al'mond,   s.  Sftanbel;   lautet   fttt$ 

al'mbnb. 
a'iniable   (eb'mi--a;bl),    a.  Iiebcn0; 

umrbig. 
application,  s.  9lmr*enbuitg. 
arch'ery  hat,  Slma^onenftut. 
before',  conj.  bettor,   efje. 
beside',  prep.  au§er. 
call,  v.  a.  —  and  see  me,  befucfye 

mid), 
cheer' ful    (tfdjihi'ful) ,     a.   heiter, 

erbeiternb ;  -  ly  (-li),  adv.  nut 

$reuben. 
chil'dren,    s.    pi.    ^tnber;     — 's 

party,  jttnbergefellfchaft. 
close,  v.  a.  enbigen ;  v.  n.  fdjliefjen. 
court,  s.  Slbtfyetlung. 
deign  (behn),  v.  n.  bie  ®ute  fiaben. 
excuse',  s.  @ntfd)ulbigung. 
fair,  a.  gut.  braud)bav. 
first    of  all,   juerft,    cor    alien 

2)ingen. 
Greenwich,  n.  pr.  <Stabt;  lautet 

(Siren'ibScb. 
gymna'sium,   s.    lautet  ginunef)'; 

ediium. 
gyra'tion,  *.  jtreitfberoegung;  lautet 

getsrefe'fch'n. 


hand,   s.    «£janb;    I    am  in    your 

— s,  ich  irerDe  nad)  3&rem  *-8e; 

lieben    uerfabren,    id)    fchliifje 

mid)  3hrer  Slnjtdjt  an. 
head,  s.  <Spi$e. 
Hyde  Park  lautet  J&eibparf. 
irrefragable,  a.  unuinftojjdd) ;  lau* 

tet  getoiHjrtUcb  irref'-. 
kicking    strap,     beffer     (Sprung; 

riemen. 
lead,  s.  it  is  your  — ,  <2>ie  fpielen  au$. 
leave  with  one,  einein  uberlajfen. 
mer'cy,  s  .©nabe;  —  on  us!  unb 

Oh   — !    lieber  ju    iiberfejsen: 

gndbiger  -£>immel!  ad)  bu  lieber 

£immel! 
minutiae,     s.    pi.    Jtleinigfeiten ; 

lautet  mbnjur/fdjuil). 
one,  a.  ein ;    can  you  —  ? 

@ie  fine  ftigur? 
or'der,  s.  SSiUtt,  ftreibitlet. 
propose',  v.  n.  gebenfen. 
provoca'tion,  s.  Slnlap. 
purr,  v.  n.  fd)nurren  (nid)t    pur) 
right,  a.  red)t,    rid)tig ;    to  be  — 

end  up,  ftefyen. 
rob  (rob),  u.  a.  berauben. 
send,   v.  a.  fenben;    —    and    get, 

holen  laffen. 


fiaben 
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soot  (§ut  nid^t  fjutyt),  *.  9tufj. 

sopra'no,  s.  lautet  beffer  jjospra'no. 

speed,  v.'  n.  eilrti. 

step,  v.  n.  treten. 

tierce,  s.  %CX j ;  laittet  tul^ef). 


tor'toise,    5.  €>d)ilbfrute ;    lautc 

— 'teu$. 
turn,  u.  a.  tretben. 
va'ry,  r.  n.,  Derfdjieben  fein. 


©tereot&toen^rucf  toon  ©uftato  S3ar  in  Seitojig. 
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